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PREFACE TO 
THE SIXTH EDITION 


As typically occurs between editions of this volume, a lot has happened in the past 
several years in the Middle East—and for this edition, in the United States as well— 
that has significantly affected the US—Middle East dynamic and thus warrants the 
publication of a new edition with new and revised chapters. The last edition, the fifth, 
was published in 2012, but because of the events occurring in the region associated 
with the Arab uprisings in late 2010 and into 2011, an updated version was published 
in 2014. With the lead time necessary for the publication process, the contributors to 
the 2014 edition could only comment on and analyze events that occurred through 
the first months of 2013. 

A slew of important events have occurred since then, such as the increasing inten- 
sity of the Syrian civil war, the rise of the Islamic State in Iraq and Syria, the Iran 
nuclear deal, dramatic political shifts in countries such as Egypt, Turkey, and Saudi 
Arabia, and the last years of President Barack Obama’s second term in office and the 
first inklings of the policies of President Donald Trump, who stunningly won the 
2016 US presidential election. In addition, the distance in time from the seminal 
events of the early 2000s, 9/11 and its aftermath (including the US-led invasions of 
Afghanistan in 2001 and Iraq in 2003), and the initial repercussions of the Arab up- 
risings has afforded contributors more perspective and historical context. 

We have substantially updated and revised this edition to account for more recent 
events and changes in perspective, including reorganizing and, in some cases, renam- 
ing the sections of the book. For the first time, we have included brief introductions 
to each section in order to improve the flow of the chapters and provide some the- 
matic historical context. Unfortunately, because of constraints regarding page count 
and the related endeavor of making this book as affordable as possible, we were com- 
pelled to remove some excellent chapters. In particular, as we are further removed 
from the post-World War II superpower Cold War, and as events in US-Middle East 
history have accumulated in its aftermath, we decided to pare down the number of 
chapters focusing on the Cold War from what appeared in previous editions; how- 
ever, we strongly encourage those who are interested in this and other subjects to read 
the relevant chapters in previous editions. 


ix 


x Preface to the Sixth Edition 


A couple of changes worth mentioning in particular: (1) William Quandt, who 
authored and updated the final chapter in each of the five previous editions, has re- 
placed that chapter with a new essay for this volume, one that has been reworked 
from a section of his book Peace Process. It explores how US foreign policy is made 
and the constraints, pressures, and challenges that US administrations typically en- 
counter in the making of this policy. We decided to place this chapter at the begin- 
ning of book, prior to Part I in order to provide a better understanding of what 
follows in terms of US foreign policy making. (2) The chapter on the Mussadig crisis 
in Iran (1951-1953) authored by former (and legendary) British diplomat Sir Sam 
Falle, who sadly passed at the age of ninety-five after the publication of the previous 
edition, has been reworked by the editors and added as an insert at the end of Mark 
Gasiorowski’s chapter on the same subject. Although, as mentioned earlier, we have 
reduced the number of Cold War contributions overall, we did not want to lose Sir 
Sam’s unique participant-observer analysis. So although we edited down his essay, the 
essence of his illuminating chapter, which has been a part of this series since the be- 
ginning, continues on. 

As always, because of the gap in time before publication, the authors writing on 
current events could only comment on matters into the early months of 2017. So 
with a 2018 publication date, there will no doubt be some events that fall through the 
cracks; for instance, the Islamic State, which as of this writing seems to be on its last 
legs in Iraq and Syria, may no longer exist as a territorial entity by the time the book 
comes out. In addition, the Trump administration’s foreign policy toward the Middle 
East may (or may not) be more fully formed by the time of publication, yet contrib- 
utors could only comment on, at best, the first months of Trump’s time in office. 

We want to thank Ada Fung, senior acquisitions editor at Westview Press, who has 
been magnificently capable and great to work with, and indeed the entire Westview 
Press team, for helping us through this laborious process and putting out a volume 
that we hope exceeds even the quality of previous editions. We also want to thank the 
contributors, whose commitment to quality and the timely submission of their chap- 
ters has made our lives that much easier. Finally, Mark thanks his wife, Margaret, and 
his three children, Katie, Abby, and Will, and David thanks his wife, Judy, and his 
son, Michael, for all their love and support. Their presence is a constant reminder of 
what is most important, and for that we are eternally grateful. 


NOTE ON THE TEXT 


One of the challenges of compiling an edited volume of works written by different 
individuals is ensuring stylistic consistency among chapters. In particular, many au- 
thors have used their own system of transliteration. We generally retained each au- 
thor’s style except for names and terms that appear throughout the text. In these 
cases, we selected one variation of spelling, which is often the more recognizable 
version rather than a strict transliteration: for example, “Hussein” rather than “Hu- 
sayn” or “Hussain”; “Faisal” rather than “Faysal” or “Feisal”; “Nasser” rather than 
“Nasir”; and “Mussadiq” rather than “Mossadeq,” “Mossadegh,” or “Musaddiq.” 
Many of the chapters include a diacritic mark (*) for the important Arabic consonant 
‘ayn; however, we have eliminated the diacritic mark for the Arabic hamza (*). One 
hopes few exceptions have slipped through. 

Wars are often referred to by different names depending upon which country or 
group is doing the referencing. We have generally allowed the authors some leeway in 
terms of determining the way in which an event is referenced—attempting to come 
up with standardized versions often does more to complicate matters than simplify 
them. For instance, two major conflicts involving Israel are generally referred to as the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war and the 1973 Arab-Israeli war; however, the first is also known 
as the June War or Six-Day War, the second as the October War, the Yom Kippur 
War, or the Ramadan War. In certain instances, individual contributors employ these 
terms. 

Since the international community, including the United States, still recognizes 
Tel Aviv as the official capital of Israel, some of the contributors use “Tel Aviv” rather 
than “Jerusalem” in some references to Israeli policy, even though the seat of govern- 
ment in Israel is clearly located in Jerusalem. Generally, we let the authors decide. 


D. W. L. and M. L. H. 
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INTRODUCTION 
How American Middle East Policy Is Made 


William B. Quandt 


More than almost any other region of the world, the Middle East has consistently 
competed for top priority on the American foreign policy agenda. This chapter tries 
to account for the prominence of Middle East issues in American policy circles in 
recent decades. It seeks to analyze the ways in which perceived national interests have 
interacted with domestic political considerations to ensure that Arab-Israeli peace- 
making, along with recent crises in Iran, Iraq, and Syria, have become the province of 
the US president and his closest advisers. 


MODELS OF POLICYMAKING 


Because presidents and secretaries of state—not faceless bureaucrats—usually set the 
guidelines for policy on the Middle East, it is important to try to understand how 
they come to adopt the views that guide them through the labyrinthine complexities 
of the region’s diplomatic and strategic challenges. Here several models compete for 
attention. 

One model would have us believe that policies flow from a cool deliberation of 
national interest. This strategic model assumes that decisions are made by rational 
decision makers. Such a perspective implies that it does not much matter who occu- 
pies the Oval Office. The high degree of continuity in several aspects of the American 
stance toward the region, like support for Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Israel, regardless 
of the administration or party occupying the White House, would serve as evidence 
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that broad interests and rational policy processes provide the best explanation for 
how policy is made. 

But anyone who has spent time in government will testify that policymaking is 
anything but orderly and rational. As described by the bureaucratic politics model, 
different agencies compete with one another, fixed organizational procedures are hard 
to change, and reliable information is difficult to come by. This perspective places a 
premium on bureaucratic rivalries and the “game” of policymaking. Policy outcomes 
are much less predictable from this perspective. Instead, one needs to look at who is 
influencing whom. Microlevel analysis is needed, in contrast to the broad systemic 
approach favored by the strategic model. Much of the gossip of Washington is based 
on the premise that the insiders’ political game is what counts in setting policy. For- 
eign embassies try desperately to convince their governments back home that seem- 
ingly sinister policy outcomes are often simply the result of the normal give-and-take 
of everyday bureaucratic struggles—the compromises, the foul-ups, and the trading 
of favors that are part of the Washington scene. If conspiracy theorists thrive on the 
strategic model—that there must be a logical explanation for each action taken by the 
government—political cynics and comics have a field day with the bureaucratic pol- 
itics model.’ 

A third model, one emphasizing the importance of domestic politics, is also injected 
into the study of American policy in the Middle East, especially toward the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Without a doubt, Arab-Israeli policymaking in Washington does get 
tangled up in internal politics. Congress, whose support for Israel is usually high and 
on whom pro-Israeli lobbies tend to concentrate their efforts, can frequently exert in- 
fluence over foreign policy, largely through its control over the budget.* While some 
senators and representatives no doubt do consider the national interest, for many oth- 
ers positions taken on the Arab-Israeli conflict are little more than part of their domes- 
tic reelection strategy. Some analysts have maintained that American Middle East 
policy is primarily an expression of either the pro-Israeli lobby or the oil lobby.’ Little 
evidence will be found here for such a one-dimensional view, even though in some 
circumstances the pro-Israel lobby has been very influential, especially since the 1990s. 

Besides considering the role of Congress, one must also take into account the ef- 
fect of the workings of the American political system, especially the four-year cycle of 
presidential elections. This cycle imposes some regular patterns on the policymaking 
process that have little to do with the world outside but a great deal to do with the 
way power is pursued and won through elections.* One should hardly be surprised to 
find that every four years the issue of moving the American embassy to Jerusalem 
reemerges, arms sales to Arab countries are deferred, and presidential contenders em- 
phasize those parts of their program that are most congenial to the supporters of Is- 
rael. Nor should one be surprised to find that once the election is over, policy usually 
returns to a more evenhanded course. 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP AND POLICYMAKING 


Each of these models—strategic, bureaucratic politics, and domestic politics—can 
illuminate aspects of how the United States has engaged with the Arab-Israeli peace 
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process and other dimensions of Middle East policy.» However, the overriding factor, 
in my opinion, is the view of the conflict—the definition of the situation—held by 
the president and his closest advisers, usually including the secretary of state. The 
president is more than just the first among equals in a bureaucratic struggle or in 
domestic political debates. And the president is certainly not a purely rational, strate- 
gic thinker. 

In American politics, there is a strong presumption that who is president matters. 
Huge sums are spent on electoral campaigns to select the president. The office re- 
ceives immense respect and deference, and most writers of American political history 
assume that the man or woman occupying the White House can shape events. Does 
this perspective merely reflect an individualism rooted in American culture, or does 
it contain a profound truth? 

One can easily imagine situations in which it would be meaningless to explain a 
policy by looking at the individuals responsible for making the decisions. If no real 
margin for choice exists, individuals do not count for much. Other factors take pre- 
cedence. For example, to predict the voting behavior of senators from New York on 
aid to Israel, one normally need not consider their identity. It is enough to know 
something about the constituency, the overwhelming support for Israel among New 
Yorkers, and the absence of countervailing pressures to be virtually certain about the 
policy choice of an individual senator. 

If context can account for behavior, so can the nature of perceived interests or 
objectives. If we were studying Japan’s policies toward the Arab-Israeli conflict, we 
would not be especially concerned with who was prime minister at any given mo- 
ment. It would make more sense to look at the dependence of Japan on Arab oil and 
the lack of any significant cultural or economic ties to Israel and predict that Japan 
would adopt a generally pro-Arab policy. When interests easily converge on a single 
policy, individual choice can be relegated to the background. 

Finally, if a nation has no capability to act in foreign policy, we will not be partic- 
ularly interested in the views of its leaders. To ask why a small European country does 
not assume a more active role in promoting an Arab-Israeli settlement does not re- 
quire us to examine who is in charge of policy. Instead, the country’s inability to 
significantly affect the behavior of Arabs and Israelis is about all we need to know. A 
country without important economic, military, or diplomatic assets has virtually no 
choices to make in foreign policy. 

Obviously none of these conditions holds for the United States in its approach 
to the Arab-Israeli conflict, as well as other Middle East issues. Capabilities for ac- 
tion do exist. The nature of American interests, as generally understood by policy- 
makers, does not predetermine a single course of action. And, despite the obvious 
constraints imposed by the structure of the international system and domestic pol- 
itics, choices do exist on most issues, even though at times the margin of choice 
may be narrow. 

More than anything else, an analyst studying American Middle East policy 
should want to know how the president—and the few key individuals to whom he 
listens—makes sense of the many arguments, the mountain of facts, and the com- 
peting claims he hears whenever attention turns to issues in the Middle East. To a 
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large degree the president must impose order where none seems to exist; he must 
make sense out of something he may hardly understand; he must simplify when 
complexity becomes overwhelming; and he must decide to authorize others to act 
in his name if he is not interested enough, or competent enough, to formulate the 
main lines of policy. 

What, then, do the president and his top advisers rely on if not generalized views 
that they bring with them into office? No senior policymaker in American history has 
ever come to power with a well-developed understanding of the nuances of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, the intricacies of its history, or even much knowledge of the 
protagonists. The same is true, and often even more pronounced, when other re- 
gional issues come to the fore. At best policymakers have general ideas, notions, in- 
clinations, biases, predispositions, fragments of knowledge. To some extent ideology 
plays a part, although there has never really been a neat liberal-versus-conservative, 
Democrat-versus-Republican divide over Middle East issues. 

Any account of policymaking would, however, be incomplete if it did nothing 
more than map the initial predispositions of key decision makers. As important as 
these are in setting the broad policy guidelines for an administration, they are not 
enough. Policy is not static, set once and forever after unchanged. Nor is policy reas- 
sessed every day. But over time views do change, learning takes place, and policies are 
adjusted. As a result, a process of convergence seems to take place, whereby the views 
of senior policymakers toward Middle East issues differ most from those of their 
predecessors when they first take office and tend to resemble them by the end of their 
terms. Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter disagreed on Middle East policy in 1976-1977 
but later coauthored articles on what should be done to resolve the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. Even Ronald Reagan in his later years seemed closer to his predecessor’s outlook 
than to his own initial approach to Arab-Israeli diplomacy. It is this process of adjust- 
ment, modification, and adaptation to the realities of the Middle East and to the re- 
alities of Washington that allows each administration to deal with uncertainty and 
change. Without this on-the-job learning, American foreign policy would be at best 
a rigid, brittle affair. 

What triggers a change in attitudes? Is the process of learning incremental, or do 
changes occur suddenly because of crises or the failure of previous policies? When 
change takes place, are core values called into account, or are tactics merely revised? 
Recent history suggests that change rarely affects deeply held views. Presidents and 
their advisers seem reluctant to abandon central beliefs. Basic positions are adhered 
to with remarkable tenacity, accounting for the stability in the stated positions of the 
United States on the major issues at stake in the Middle East. They represent a deep 
consensus. But politicians and diplomats have no trouble making adjustments in 
their understanding of the Arab-Israeli conflict, or of the crisis in Iraq, or the impor- 
tance of negotiating with Iran over its nuclear program, and that is often enough to 
produce a substantial change in policy, if not in basic positions or in overall strategy. 
One simple change in judgment—that Egyptian president Anwar Sadat should be 
taken seriously—was enough to lead to a major reassessment of American policy in 
the midst of the October 1973 war. 
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Since much of the American-led Arab-Israeli peace process has been geared toward 
procedures, not substance, the ability of top decision makers to experiment with 
various approaches as they learn more about the conflict has imparted an almost ex- 
perimental quality to policymaking. Almost every conceivable tactic is eventually 
considered, some are tried, and some even work. And if one administration does not 
get it right, within a matter of years another team will be in place, willing to try other 
approaches. Although American foreign policy is sometimes maddening in its lack of 
consistency and short attention span, this ability to abandon failed approaches and 
move on has often been the hallmark of eventual success. 

The making of foreign policy seems to involve an interplay among the initial 
predispositions of top policymakers, information about the specific issues being 
considered, the pull of bureaucratic groupings, the weight of domestic political 
considerations, the management of transitions from one presidency to the next, 
and the impact of events in the region of concern. It is often in the midst of crises 
that new policies are devised, that the shortcomings of one approach are clearly 
seen, and that a new definition of the situation is imposed. And it is in the midst 
of crises that presidential powers are at their greatest. This was certainly the case in 
the midst of the 1973 Arab-Israeli war and the intervention in Iraq from 2003 
onward. 

Only rarely are crises anticipated and new policies adopted to ward them off. As a 
result, American policy often seems to run on automatic pilot until jolted out of its 
inertial course by an event beyond its control, such as the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 
August 1990. Critics who find this pattern alarming need to appreciate how complex 
it is to balance the competing perspectives that vie for support in the Oval Office and 
how difficult it is to set a course that seems well designed to protect the multiple in- 
terests of a global power like the United States—and to do all this without risking 
one’s political life. 


NATIONAL INTERESTS 


To get a sense of the difficulty, consider the nature of American interests in the Mid- 
dle East, as seen from the perspective of the White House. An assessment of these 
interests almost always takes place at the outset of a new administration or just after 
a crisis, in the belief, usually unjustified, that light will be shed on what should be 
done to advance the prospects of Arab-Israeli peace or regional stability at the least 
risk to American interests. 

Politicians and some analysts like to invoke the national interest because it seems 
to encompass tangible, hardheaded concerns as opposed to sentimental, emotional 
considerations. There is something imposing about cloaking a decision in the garb of 
national security interests, as if no further debate were needed. 

In the real world of policymaking, interests are indeed discussed, but most officials 
understand that any definition of a national interest contains a strong subjective ele- 
ment. Except for limited areas of foreign affairs, such as trade policy, objective yard- 
sticks do not exist to determine the national interest. 
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Containment of Soviet Influence 


In discussions of the Arab-Israeli conflict, several distinct national interests often 
compete, confounding the problems of policymaking. For example, until about 1990 
most analysts would have said that a major American interest in the Middle East, 
which was therefore related to the handling of Arab-Israeli diplomacy, was the con- 
tainment of Soviet influence in the region. This interest derived from a broader strategy 
of containment that had been developed initially for Europe but was gradually uni- 
versalized during the Cold War. 

In Europe the strategy of containment led to creation of the Marshall Plan and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). But the attempt to replicate these 
mechanisms of containment in the Middle East failed, in part because of the unre- 
solved Arab-Israeli conflict. So, however much American policymakers might worry 
about the growth of Soviet influence in the region, they rarely knew what should be 
done about it. In the brief period of a few months in 1956-1957, the United States 
opposed the Israeli-French-British attack on Egypt (the Suez war), announced the 
Eisenhower Doctrine of support to anti-Communist regimes in the area, forced the 
Israelis to withdraw from Sinai, and criticized Nasser’s Egypt for its intervention in 
the affairs of other Arab countries. How all that contributed coherently to the 
agreed-on goal of limiting Soviet influence was never quite clear. 

Over the years many policies toward the Arab-Israeli conflict were justified, at 
least in part, by this concern about the Soviet Union. Arms sales were made and de- 
nied in pursuit of this interest, and the Soviets were excluded from or included in 
discussions on the region as part of the goal of trying to manage Soviet influence in 
the region. 

One might think that a strategy of challenging the Soviets in the region would 
have led the United States to adopt belligerent, interventionist policies, as it did in 
Southeast Asia. But in the Middle East the concern about overt Soviet military inter- 
vention was high, especially from the mid-1960s on, and therefore any American in- 
tervention, it was felt, might face a comparable move by the Soviets. Indeed, on 
several occasions—in the June 1967 war, in 1970 in Jordan, during the October 1973 
war, and to a lesser degree in 1982 in Lebanon—the United States feared a possible 
military confrontation with the Soviet Union. However ardently American officials 
might have wanted to check Soviet advances, they wanted to do so without much risk 
of direct military confrontation with Moscow. In brief, the Soviet angle was never far 
from the minds of policymakers, but it did little to help clarify choices. With the 
collapse of the Soviet Union in 1990-1991, this interest suddenly disappeared, leaving 
oil and Israel as the two main American concerns in the Middle East.° 


Oil 
Oil has always been a major reason for the United States to pay special attention to 


the Middle East, but its connection to the Arab-Israeli conflict has not always been 
apparent. American companies were active in developing the oil resources of the area, 
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especially in Saudi Arabia; the industrialized West was heavily dependent on Middle 
East oil; and American import needs began to grow from the early 1970s on.” 

The basic facts about oil in the region are easy to understand. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
and Iran, along with the small states of the Persian Gulf littoral, sit atop about two- 
thirds of the known reserves of oil in the world—reserves with remarkably low pro- 
duction costs. Thus Middle East stability seems to go hand in hand with access to 
relatively inexpensive supplies of oil. 

Throughout most of the 1950s and 1960s Middle East oil was readily available for 
the reconstruction of Europe and Japan. American companies made good profits, 
and threatened disruptions of supply had little effect. A conscious effort to keep Per- 
sian Gulf affairs separate from the Arab-Israeli conflict seemed to work quite well. 

But by the late 1960s the British had decided to withdraw their military presence 
from east of Suez. How, if at all, would that affect the security of Gulf oil supplies? 
Should the United States try to fill the vacuum with forces of its own, or should it try 
to build up regional powers, such as Iran and Saudi Arabia? If arms were sold to Saudi 
Arabia to help ensure access to oil supplies, how would the Israelis and the other Arab 
countries react? What would the Soviets do? In short, how could an interest that ev- 
eryone agreed was important be translated into concrete policies? 

American calculations about oil are further complicated by the fact that the 
United States is both a large producer and a large importer of oil. For those con- 
cerned about enhancing domestic supplies, the low production costs of Middle East 
oil are always a potential threat. Texas oil producers argue for quotas to protect them 
from cheap foreign oil. But consumers want inexpensive oil and therefore resist gas- 
oline taxes, tariffs, and quotas designed to prop up the domestic oil industry. No 
American president would know how to answer the question of the proper price of 
Middle East oil. If forced to give an answer, he would have to mumble something 
like, “Not too high and not too low.” In practice, the stability and predictability of oil 
supplies have been seen as more important than a specific price. This perception has 
reinforced the view that the main American interest is in reliable access to Middle 
East oil, and therefore in regional stability. Still, price cannot be ignored. In the early 
1990s the annual import bill for oil from the Middle East exceeded $10 billion, out of 
a total oil import bill of $35 billion. Each one-dollar increase in the price of oil added 
more than $1 billion to the oil import bill. In the aftermath of the US intervention in 
Iraq in 2003, the price of oil soared from around twenty-five dollars per barrel to 
more than one hundred dollars. Certainly American presidents since 1990 would 
have been much less preoccupied with Iraq, Iran, and Saudi Arabia if oil played a 
smaller role in the world economy. 


America’s Special Commitment to Israel 


The other main interest that has dominated American discussions of the Middle East 
is its special commitment to Israel. The United States was an early and enthusiastic 
supporter of the idea of a Jewish state in part of Palestine. That support was clearly 
rooted in a sense of moral commitment to the survivors of the Holocaust, as well as 
in the intense attachment of American Jews to Israel. During the 1980s, as an ally in 
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the Cold War, a strategic rationale was added to the traditional list of reasons for 
supporting Israel, although this view was never universally accepted. 

Support for Israel was always tempered by a desire to maintain some interests in 
surrounding Arab countries, whether because of oil, or competition with the Soviet 
Union, or other geostrategic concerns. As a result, in most of the years from 1949 
until the mid-1960s, the United States provided few arms and only modest amounts 
of aid to Israel. As Eisenhower demonstrated in 1956, support for Israel did not mean 
offering a blank check. 

Managing the relationship with the Soviet Union in the Middle East, having ac- 
cess to inexpensive oil, and supporting Israel were American interests readily accepted 
by successive administrations. Yet what the implications for policy were of any one, 
to say nothing of all three, of these interests was not clear. To take the most difficult 
case, what should be done when one set of interests seemed to be at variance with 
another? Which should get more weight: the economic interest of oil, the strategic 
interest of checking Soviet advances, or the moral interest of supporting Israel? 

Without a common yardstick, the interests were literally incommensurable. How 
could arms for the Saudis or Jordanians be squared with support for Israel? 
How could Soviet inroads in a country like Egypt be checked? Was it better to oppose 
Nasser to teach him a lesson about the costs of relying on the Soviets, or should an 
effort be made to win him away from dependence on Moscow? And what would ei- 
ther of these approaches mean for relations with Israel and Saudi Arabia? More re- 
cently, the Obama administration had to take into consideration Iran’s anti-Israeli 
stance as it attempted to restrain Iran’s nuclear ambitions. 

In brief, after World War I, US national interests were clearly involved in the 
Middle East and would be affected by every major policy choice. But there was al- 
most no agreement on what these interests meant in terms of concrete policies. Ad- 
vocates of different perspectives, as will be seen, were equally adept at invoking 
national interests to support their preferred courses of action. Often policy prefer- 
ences seemed to come first, and then the interests were found to justify the policy. 
Precisely because of these dilemmas, policymaking could not be left to bureaucrats. 
The stakes were too high, the judgments too political. Thus Middle East policy, with 
remarkable frequency, landed in the lap of the president or his secretary of state. More 
than for most issues of foreign policy, presidential leadership became crucial to the 
Arab-Israeli peace process and broader Middle East policy as well. 

Insofar as presidents and their advisers saw a way to resolve the potential conflict 
among American interests in the Middle East, it was by promoting the Arab-Israeli 
peace process (at least in the period before the terror attacks on the United States on 
September 11, 2001, after which the “war on terror” took center stage). This policy has 
been the closest equivalent to that of containment toward the Soviet Union—a policy 
with broad bipartisan support that promised to protect a range of important Ameri- 
can interests. If Arab-Israeli peace could be achieved, it was thought, Soviet influence 
in the region would decline, Israeli security would be enhanced, and American rela- 
tions with key Arab countries would improve. Regional stability would therefore be 
more easily achieved, and oil supplies would be less threatened. Obviously, other 
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sources of trouble would still exist in the region, but few disagreed on the desirability 
of Arab-Israeli peace or the need for American leadership to achieve it. The differ- 
ences, and they were many, came over the feasibility of a peace settlement and appro- 
priate tactics. In making these judgments, presidents made their most important 
contributions to the formulation of policy. 


CONFRONTING COMPLEXITY 
AND UNCERTAINTY 


Most political leaders, with no noteworthy alteration in personality or psychodynam- 
ics, are likely at some point to change positions on policy issues. Often such changes 
will be portrayed as opportunism or waffling. But they could instead be a reaction to 
a complicated situation, suggesting that people can learn as new information is ac- 
quired. Particularly when dealing with complex events and ambiguous choices, peo- 
ple may shift their positions quite suddenly, without altering the fundamental aspects 
of their approaches to policy. As Raymond Bauer said, “Policy problems are suffi- 
ciently complex that for the vast majority of individuals or organizations it is conceiv- 
able—given the objective features of the situation—to imagine them ending up on 
any side of the issue.”* 

Policymakers often find it difficult to recognize the difference between a good 
proposal and a bad proposal. In normal circumstances, bargaining and compromis- 
ing may be rational courses of action for a politician to follow, but adopting either of 
these assumes that issues have been defined according to some understood criteria. 
When such criteria are not obvious, what should one do? 

On most issues of importance, policymakers operate in an environment in which 
uncertainty and complexity are dominant. Addressing an unknowable future with 
imperfect information about the past and present, policymakers must use guidelines 
and simplifications drawn from their own experience, the “lessons of history,” or the 
consensus of their colleagues. The result is often a cautious style of decision making 
that strives merely to make incremental changes in existing policies.’ At times, how- 
ever, very sudden shifts in policy may also take place. How can one account for both 
these outcomes? 

Leadership is only rarely the task of selecting between good and bad policies. In- 
stead, the anguish and challenge of leadership is to choose between equally plausible 
arguments about how best to achieve one’s goals. For example, most presidents and 
their advisers have placed a very high value on achieving Arab-Israeli peace. But val- 
ues do not easily translate into policy. Instead, several reasonable alternatives, such as 
the following, are likely to compete for presidential attention: 


¢ If Israel is to feel secure enough to make the territorial concessions necessary to 
gain Arab acceptance of the terms of a peace agreement, it must continue to 
receive large quantities of American military and economic aid. 

¢ If Israel feels too strong and self-confident, it will not see the need for any 
change in the status quo. US aid must therefore be used as a form of pressure. 
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Presidents Nixon, Ford, Carter, and George H. W. Bush all subscribed to both the 
foregoing views at different times. 
Similarly, consider the following propositions, which were widely entertained by 


US presidents until the breakup of the USSR: 


¢ The Soviet Union has no interest in peace in the Middle East, because it would 
lose influence if it could not exploit tensions in the area. Hence, the United 
States cannot expect cooperation from the Soviet Union in the search for a 
settlement. 

¢ The Soviets, like ourselves, have mixed interests in the Middle East. They fear a 
confrontation with the United States and are therefore prepared to support an 
Arab-Israeli settlement, provided they are allowed to participate in the diplo- 
matic process. By leaving the Soviet Union out, the United States provides it 
with an incentive to sabotage the peacemaking effort. Therefore, US-Soviet 
agreement will be essential to reaching peace in the Middle East. 


Concerning the Arabs, one may also hear diverse opinions: 


¢ Only when the Arabs have regained their self-respect and feel strong will they 
be prepared to make peace with Israel. 

¢ When the Arabs feel that time is on their side, they increase their demands and 
become more extreme. Only a decisive military defeat will convince them that 
Israel is here to stay and that they must use political means to regain their 
territory. 


Each of these propositions has been seriously entertained by recent American 
presidents and secretaries of state. One could almost say that all of them have been 
believed at various times by some individuals. The key element in selecting among 
these plausible interpretations of reality is not merely whether one is pro-Israeli or 
pro-Arab, or hard-line or not so hard-line on relations with Moscow. A more complex 
process is at work. 


LESSONS OF HISTORY 


In choosing among plausible but imperfectly understood courses of action, policy- 
makers inevitably resort to simplifications.’? Categorical inferences are thus made; 
confusing events are placed in comprehensible structures; reality is given a definition 
that allows purposive action to take place. Recent experience is a particularly potent 
source of guidance for the future. Ifa policy has worked in one setting, policymakers 
will want to try it in another context as well. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger, 
for example, apparently relied on his experiences in negotiating with the Chinese, 
Russians, and Vietnamese when he approached negotiations with the Arabs and Is- 
raelis in 1974-1975. Step-by-step diplomacy was the result. 

More general historical “lessons” may loom large in the thinking of policymakers 
as they confront new problems." President Harry Truman was especially inclined to 
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invoke historical analogies. He well understood that the essence of presidential lead- 
ership is the ability to make decisions in the face of uncertainty and to live with their 
consequences. By relying on history, he was able to reassure himself that his decisions 
were well founded.” 

Several historical analogies have been notably effective in structuring American 
views of reality. The lessons of Munich, for example, have been pointed to repeat- 
edly over the years, principally that the appeasement of dictators serves only to 
whet their appetite for further conquest. Hence, a firm, resolute opposition to ag- 
gression is required. The “domino theory” is a direct descendant of this perspective, 
as was the policy of containment. 

A second set of guidelines for policy stems from President Woodrow Wilson's 
Fourteen Points after World War I, especially the emphasis on self-determination and 
opposition to spheres of influence. As embodied in the Atlantic Charter in 1941, these 
principles strongly influenced American policy during the Second World War. Since 
the failure of US policy in Southeast Asia, new “lessons” have been drawn that warn 
against overinvolvement, commitments in marginal areas, excessive reliance on force, 
and playing the role of world policeman. Whether these will prove as durable as the 
examples of Munich and Wilsonian idealism remains to be seen, but American policy 
continues to be discussed in terms of these historical analyses. 

During the presidential election campaign of 2016, another lesson from recent 
history was on display. Virtually every candidate in the two major parties—a total of 
more than eighteen politicians—went on record as saying that the invasion of Iraq in 
2003 had been a mistake, even though a number of the candidates had supported it 
at the time. Even those who were hawkish on Syria were careful to say that they did 
not support committing significant numbers of ground troops, nor did they call for 
an ambitious program of “nation building.” These lessons of Iraq are likely to color 
American policy in the Middle East for many years. 

When recent experience and historical analogies fail to resolve dilemmas of 
choice, certain psychological mechanisms may come to the rescue. Wishful think- 
ing is a particularly potent way to resolve uncertainty. When in doubt, choose the 
course that seems least painful, that fits best with one’s hopes and expectations; 
perhaps it will turn out all right after all. In any event, one can almost always ratio- 
nalize a choice after making it. Good reasons can be found even for bad policies, 
and often the ability to come up with a convincing rationale will help to overcome 
uncertainties. 

Apart from such well-known but poorly understood aspects of individual psy- 
chology, the social dynamics of a situation often help to resolve uncertainty. If, 
through discussion, a group can reach consensus on the proper course of action, 
individuals are likely to suppress their private doubts. Above all, when a president 
participates in a group decision, a strong tendency toward consensus is likely. As 
some scholars have emphasized, presidents must go to considerable lengths to pro- 
tect themselves from the stultifying effects of group conformity in their presence 
and the tendency to suppress divergent views.’ Neither President Johnson's prac- 
tice of inviting a large number of advisers to consult with him nor President Nix- 
on’s effort to use the National Security Council to channel alternatives to him are 
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guarantees against the distortions of group consensus, in part because presidents 
value consensus as a way to resolve doubts. 

At any given moment presidents and their key advisers tend to share fairly similar 
and stable definitions of reality. However such definitions emerge, whether through 
reference to experience or to history, through wishful thinking and rationalization, or 
through group consensus, they provide guidelines for action in the face of uncer- 
tainty. Complexity is simplified by reference to a few key criteria. In the Middle East 
setting, these usually have to do with the saliency of issues, their amenability to solu- 
tion, the regional balance of power, the human and economic costs of a policy, and 
the cost of economic and military assistance to various parties. 


CRISES AND 
THE REDEFINING OF ISSUES 


Crises play an extremely important role in the development of these guidelines. By 
definition, crises involve surprise, threat, and increased uncertainty. Previous policies 
may well be exposed as flawed or bankrupt. Reality no longer accords with previous 
expectations. In such a situation a new structure of perceptions is likely to emerge, 
one that reflects presidential perspectives to the degree that the president becomes 
involved in handling the crisis. If the crisis is satisfactorily resolved, a new and often 
quite durable set of assumptions will guide policy for some time. 

Often crises can produce significant policy changes without causing a sweeping 
reassessment of a decision maker’s views. It may be only a greater sense of urgency 
that brings into play a new policy. Or it may be a slight shift in assumptions about 
the Soviet role, for example, or the advantages of pursuing a more conciliatory policy 
toward Egypt. Small adjustments in a person’s perceptions, in the weight accorded to 
one issue as opposed to another, can lead to substantial shifts of emphasis, of nuance, 
and therefore of action. Again, policymakers do not change from being pro-Israeli to 
being pro-Arab overnight, nor do they go from being isolationist to interventionist in 
a blink of an eye, but crises may bring into focus new relationships among issues or 
raise the importance of one interest, thus leading to changes in policy. Basic values 
remain intact, but perceptions and understanding of relationships may quickly 
change. George W. Bush had promised to pursue a modest foreign policy, but 9/11 
changed his worldview. 


TRUMP AND THE FUTURE 


Donald Trump’s arrival in the White House in January 2017 will provide a test of 
many of the propositions put forward in this chapter about how foreign policy to- 
ward the Middle East is made in Washington. First, there is the assumption that who 
the president is matters. If policies that have been in place for many years begin to 
change, then we can attribute that, at least in part, to the new president. By contrast, 
continuity in policy would suggest that other factors, such as bureaucratic inertia, 
organizational interests, stubborn national interests, and the strength of lobbying 
groups, are able to prevent sharp changes. 
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President Trump will provide an interesting test case in foreign policy leadership 
because he comes to office with no prior experience in government and minimal 
qualification in foreign affairs. His early choices for national security team show a 
distinct preference for military men and business executives, and little room for tra- 
ditional diplomats. We can look at the many statements about the Middle East that 
he made during his presidential campaign for hints of what policy preferences may 
be. While there were some inconsistencies, the broad themes that he outlined were 
the following: 


¢ The United States should be wary of military overinvolvement in the conflicts 
of the Middle East and should resist getting dragged into projects of democ- 
racy promotion and nation building in the region. (In short, he was standing 
in opposition to much of what the George W. Bush administration tried to 
do in the region, and to a lesser extent he was distancing himself from Obama 
as well.) 

¢ Stability in the region may require cooperation with authoritarian governments 
such as Russia, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey. Even dictators such as Bashar 
al-Asad may have to be tolerated if they are willing to stand against the more 
dangerous threat from the Islamic State. 

¢ The nuclear deal with Iran should be fundamentally renegotiated or even dis- 
carded and Iran’s regional ambitions should be checked. 

¢ The United States should give Israel considerable leeway in deciding how to 
pursue its complicated relationship with the Palestinians. His advisers down- 
played the importance of trying to promote negotiations and restrain settle- 
ment activity, although on occasion Trump himself has spoken of the 
importance of being seen as evenhanded in order to be a credible mediator. 


While some of these positions may point to initial moves by the Trump administra- 
tion, there will inevitably be adjustments along the way as predispositions encounter 
stubborn realities and as competing interests require subjective judgments that the 
president will have to consider carefully. Almost certainly, over his first several years, he 
will also confront unforeseen threats and perhaps some opportunities, and how those 
are met will tell us much about his capacity for leadership in the face of uncertainty. 

Early indications concerning Trump’s Middle East policy suggest a continuation 
and intensification of the military fight against the Islamic State in both Iraq and Syria; 
a warm embrace of Israel, combined with some cautionary notes about the need for 
restraint and the importance of negotiations; and a desire to strengthen relations with 
both Saudi Arabia and Egypt, justified in part as a way of containing Iran’s influence 
in the region. Where Turkey, Russia, the Europeans, and the United Nations might fit 
into the design of a new approach to the Middle East is unknown, but the early signs 
are that the Trump administration is moving cautiously, adhering to much of the sub- 
stance of Obama’ policies, if not their tone, and preparing for a more hostile relation- 
ship with Iran than has been seen in many years. Indeed, it may be a crisis with Iran 
that forces the Trump foreign policy and national security teams to begin a serious 
reconsideration of some of their initial assumptions about the region. 
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PART I 


The US Enters the Middle East 


US involvement in the Middle East has spanned the breadth of this country’s exis- 
tence, beginning most dramatically with President Thomas Jefferson’s administra- 
tion, which tried to stop pirating by the North African (or Barbary) provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire in the early 1800s. This was a war to ensure freedom of navigation 
on the high seas, which was essential for US trade, as the new republic no longer 
enjoyed British naval protection. Aside from this early encounter, US interaction 
with and interest in the Middle East during the nineteenth century was limited to the 
private activities of missionaries and merchants. In the twentieth century, however, 
World War I propelled the United States onto the world stage—and into European 
politics—in a role it had neither sought nor experienced before. As the war was wind- 
ing down, the United States quickly developed an interest in the disposition of the 
Middle East provinces of the defeated Ottoman Empire. The result was Washington's 
first significant official foray into the region: the King-Crane Commission was sent to 
Syria, Palestine, Lebanon, and Anatolia to inform American policy on the future of 
the region. Nonetheless, no US administration gave the region a high priority during 
the interwar years (1918-1939), although there was some interest in the growing in- 
volvement of multinational oil companies in the Middle East. 

The strategic value of the region became clear in World War II, when, in 1942 and 
1943, Anglo-American forces attacked and defeated German-Italian forces in the 
North African campaign. Soon the realization that the reconstruction of Europe and 
Japan—as well as the postwar economic boom in the United States—would become 
more and more dependent on Middle East oil (more than two-thirds of the world’s 
known reserves) boosted the policy significance of the region in the eyes of Washing- 
ton’s policymakers. Moreover, the strategic value of the Middle East became linked to 
the emerging Cold War between the United States and the Soviet Union. The United 
States came to believe that it was the only nation that could successfully prevent 
Moscow from extending its influence in the region in the wake of the weakened 
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British and French imperial positions. As a result, the Middle East became a policy 
priority for post-World War II administrations. The emergence of the state of Israel 
in 1948 reinforced US interest in the Middle East, but this event also complicated 
Washington’s relations with, and objectives toward, the Arab world, as Arabs increas- 
ingly perceived US and Israeli interests as being one and the same. Complication and 
complexity came to define the US—Middle East relationship in the aftermath of 
World War II and the initial stages of the Cold War, especially as it became inter- 
twined with the decolonization process, Arab nationalism and state building, and the 
emerging Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Part I of this book, “The US Enters the Middle East,” examines some entry points 
into the region since the beginning of the republic. In Chapter 1, Robert Allison looks 
back at America’s views and interactions with the Middle East during the earliest 
years of the republic, showing how many Americans held a distorted image of the 
region and Islam and how these misperceptions contributed to the Tripolitan War. In 
the post—9/11 world in which we live, it seems, as Allison poignantly observes, that 
some perceptions have not changed all that much. 

Next, James Gelvin examines the King-Crane Commission, which emanated 
from the idealistic intentions of President Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, enun- 
ciated near the end of World War I—particularly that of self-determination for sub- 
ject peoples—and was ostensibly created to assess the wishes of the native population 
in Syria regarding postwar independence. The commission did not quite fit the reality 
of European politics—or, for that matter, American politics—and as Gelvin points 
out, it was not as idealistic as it seemed, since it simply reflected and transferred dem- 
ocratic elitism. After examining the King-Crane Commission from the Syrian per- 
spective, Gelvin concludes that the commission actually established a pattern for 
subsequent US encounters with nationalism and state building in the Middle East 
that had unforeseen and often deleterious results for both the United States and the 
region. 

The great divide of World War I awakened policymakers to the necessity of a 
more active and goal-oriented foreign policy commensurate with the onset of the 
Cold War and related regional issues. Yet there was a strong desire rooted in the 
American heritage to portray the United States as anything but a second-generation 
imperialist trying to trade places with the Europeans. This schizophrenia in US 
diplomacy toward what was then called the Third World in the immediate post— 
World War II period can particularly be seen in the Muhammad Mussadig crisis of 
1953, when covert efforts primarily engineered by the United States succeeded in 
overthrowing the popularly elected Iranian prime minister. At the time, Washing- 
ton and London thought Mussadiq would tilt Iran toward the Soviet Union, which 
was viewed as an unacceptable strategic setback that could lead to a potentially 
disastrous superpower confrontation. The Mussadigq crisis reveals how the United 
States began almost instinctively to follow in the footsteps of British imperialism, 
demonstrating a preference for the status quo rather than the forces of change. This 
episode is examined in Chapter 3 by Mark Gasiorowski, who details—and is criti- 
cal of—US policy in the matter. In an insert in the Gasiorowski chapter, Sir Sam 
Falle, a high-level official in the British embassy in Tehran at the time of the crisis, 
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provides an on-the-ground viewpoint, and he maintains that US and British ac- 
tions were correct, illuminating the at-times differing perspectives of historians 
looking backward and diplomats living forward. 

Peter Hahn closes this section by offering a description of this transitional stage in 
US diplomacy toward the Middle East as strategic necessities of the Cold War be- 
came the paramount consideration. In Chapter 4, he examines Washington’s rela- 
tionship with Egypt from the last stage of the King Farouk regime to the early 
Nasserist period, ending with the Suez crisis and war in 1956. 
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CHAPTER I 


AMERICANS AND 
THE MUSLIM WORLD 


First Encounters 


Robert J. Allison 


Before the geographic area we now call the Middle East was called the Middle East, 
before the British colonies on the North American mainland became the United 
States, and before petroleum powered the world’s economy, Americans and Muslims 
had a strange and profound encounter. This encounter was part of the long afterglow 
of the Crusades, as when English mercenary John Smith, fighting for the Austrians 
against the Ottoman Turks, was captured in Transylvania. Smith killed his Muslim 
captor and escaped, returning by way of Russia to England, which he left again, this 
time to sail west and found the colony of Jamestown. In 1645, as novelist and naval 
historian James Fenimore Cooper tells us, a ship built in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
fought an Algerian ship in the Atlantic, in what Cooper called the first American 
naval battle. In the 1680s, New Yorkers raised money to redeem sailors captured in 
North Africa, and in 1700, an American sailor returned to Boston from captivity in 
Algiers. The Puritan clergy used his story of captivity and resistance to Islam to bol- 
ster the faith of their flocks. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD AS 
COUNTERPOINT TO AMERICAN VALUES 


Eighteenth-century American and European literature made the Muslim world a 
counterpoint to the idea of individual autonomy, the central feature of the emerging 
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American ideology. Political writers, such as John Trenchard and Thomas Gordon in 
England, the authors of Cato’ Letters, and Montesquieu in France, author of the 
Persian Letters and Spirit of the Laws, used Muslim states such as Morocco, Turkey, 
and Algiers as examples of how not to construct political societies. The American 
colonists who rebelled against England in 1776 and then set to forming their own 
political society had not only read these books but incorporated them into their way 
of thinking. In the Barbary states of North Africa and the Ottoman Empire, at least 
as it was presented to them by European writers, Americans saw an example of the 
kind of political society they did not want to create. 

Travelers and other observers saw signs of decay in Muslim societies, and Ameri- 
cans were determined to avoid the causes and thus prevent the symptoms. The most 
influential book on the subject was Constantin-Frangois Volney’s The Ruins, or a 
Survey of the Revolution of Empires (1792), a meditative reflection drawn from his 
travels in Egypt and Syria. The Ruins speculated on how the great Mesopotamian 
civilization came to collapse, and Volney found the answer in political intolerance fed 
by religious fanaticism. President Thomas Jefferson found Volney’s Ruins so import- 
ant that he undertook to translate it, enlisting the help of American diplomat and 
poet Joel Barlow. 

This ideological picture of the Muslim world was colored by the experiences of 
American sailors held captive in Algiers, Tripoli, and Morocco. Between 1785 and 
1815, a dozen American ships were captured by the North African states, which held 
the sailors hostage. This captivity forced American leaders to grapple with a variety 
of problems: What was the responsibility of the US government to its citizens? 
Should the United States pay ransom for citizens held captive? Should the United 
States pay tribute to foreign powers in order to protect its citizens? Different Amer- 
ican leaders had different responses to these questions. John Adams calculated that 
paying tribute to Algiers would be less expensive than fighting a war, that Ameri- 
cans were the most reluctant people on earth to pay the kind of taxes that would be 
required to build a navy, and since Britain and France paid tribute to Algiers, there 
was no harm in Americans emulating their example. Thomas Jefferson, on the 
other hand, believed it would be essential to American liberty to fight Algiers and 
Tripoli, not only to protect American citizens but to demonstrate to England and 
France that Americans were a different sort of people and would not engage in the 
kind of corrupt diplomacy of Europe. Jefferson’s assertion of America’s “difference” 
won the day, and one of his administration’s first acts in 1801 was to send an Amer- 
ican fleet to the Mediterranean to blockade Tripoli. The pope praised the American 
navy for subduing Tripoli, accomplishing what the Christian nations of Europe had 
been unable, or unwilling, to do. 

The captivity of American sailors in Algiers raised another issue, one directly re- 
lated to the idea that Americans were less corrupt and more noble than Europeans 
and that Americans had created a political society whose virtue would endure forever. 
The Americans who wrote about their captivity in Algiers called the experience slav- 
ery. The irony of Americans being held as “slaves” in Africa was lost on very few. 
Benjamin Franklin’s last published work was a parody of a Georgia congressman's 
defense of African slavery in America, putting the Georgian’s words in the mouth of 
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a Muslim official justifying the enslavement of Christians in Algiers. Royall Tyler, 
author of the first American play, wrote a novel entitled The Algerine Captive, con- 
necting American captivity in Algiers to American complicity in the African slave 
trade.’ 

American misunderstanding of the Muslim world rested on a profound ignorance 
of the Islamic religion, Muslim society, and the wild misinterpretations of the prophet 
Muhammad, who was known to eighteenth-century European and American writers 
as “Mahomet.” Puritan minister Cotton Mather contrasted the liberty with which 
Europeans and Americans could reason with the tyranny of Muslim society. Heaven 
shone on “our Parts of the Earth” in allowing “Improvements of our modern Philoso- 
phy,” while no follower of the “thick-skull’d Prophet” was permitted to question the 
scientific truths revealed to Muhammad.” 

We do not know where Mather learned about Muhammad, but the only English- 
language biography of Muhammad had been written in 1697 by Anglican clergyman 
Humphrey Prideaux. Prideaux’s interest in Muhammad was only coincidental to his 
real purpose, which was to expose the folly of religious indifference. Prideaux had 
planned to write a major work on Constantinople’s fall to the Muslims in 1453. But 
his growing alarm at the state of English society, the “giddy humour” with which too 
many young people embraced “fashion and vogue” rather than religion, and the ease 
with which men and women criticized the church alarmed Prideaux, and he wrote his 
book on Muhammad as a sober warning. Mecca had been a prosperous trading town, 
the people had been more attentive to their commercial interests than to their spiri- 
tual needs, they had allowed the faith of their fathers to degenerate, and Muhammad 
had exploited their religious laxity to impose his own religious and political agenda. 
The Muhammad emerging from Prideaux’s work, and from the other English-lan- 
guage tracts on Islam, was an ambitious man. His ambition found a religious outlet, 
and the Meccan merchants’ religious indifference allowed him to secure his religious 
tyranny.’ 

Prideaux’s “Mahomet” was a warning sign in the young American republic of the 
1790s. Many Americans welcomed the French revolution, which enshrined liberty 
and reason in the place of monarchy and tradition. But others worried about its con- 
sequences, and in France’s revolution they saw anarchy that would ultimately be re- 
placed by tyranny. Vice President John Adams reached back into French history, 
writing a series of essays warning about the consequences of anarchy and disorder. In 
England, Edmund Burke warned in Reflections on the Revolution in France that liberty 
would be the victim of equality. Thomas Paine responded to Burke with his The 
Rights of Man, which seemed, on its arrival in America, to be as much an answer to 
Adams as to Burke. Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson had an advance copy of 
Paine’s pamphlet and sent it to the printer with a note praising Paine’s attack on “the 
political heresies” that had lately sprung up, confident that “our citizens would rally 
again round the standard of common sense.” Paine’s book was printed in America 
with Jefferson’s endorsement on the cover. American readers took Jefferson’s jab at 
“political heresies” as a reference to Vice President Adams. In response to this per- 
ceived attack on Adams, his son, John Quincy, writing under the name Publicola, 
compared Jefferson to “the Arabian prophet” who called on “all true believers in the 
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Islam of democracy to draw their swords,” and paraphrasing the Muslim creed “There 
is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is his Prophet,” the younger Adams had Jeffer- 
son and his zealous supporters shouting, “There is but one Goddess of Liberty, and 
Common Sense is her prophet.”* 

The situation seemed similar to that of seventh-century Mecca. Jefferson was a 
well-born, respectable man like Prideaux’s Muhammad, but by countenancing the 
free thought of Thomas Paine and others, he would ultimately destroy the liberty he 
pretended to defend. In 1795, a Philadelphia publisher specializing in religious works 
published the first American edition of Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, and Prideaux’s 
preface, warning of the dangers of infidelity and religious indifference, seemed espe- 
cially pertinent in the new nation. 

But this was not the only possible reading of Prideaux’s Mahomet. The Adams 
administration, which took office in 1797, tried to quell the political storm by impos- 
ing a sedition act, making it a crime to criticize or bring ridicule upon the president. 
One of the fifteen victims of the act was Vermont congressman Matthew Lyon, who 
was sent to federal prison for suggesting that President Adams appointed men to of- 
fice for their political loyalty rather than their accomplishments and that the presi- 
dent was fond of pomp and parade. (Lyon was reelected to Congress while in prison.) 
Having seen how far criticizing the president directly would take him, Lyon’s son 
James, a printer, launched an indirect criticism. While his father was in jail, James 
Lyon published the second American edition of Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, this one 
without the preface warning of infidelity. Without this preface, the book takes on a 
different cast, and its Mahomet is a religious zealot who will tolerate no opposition 
and forbids “all manner of disputing about his religion,” just as Adams and the Fed- 
eralists had forbidden political disputes. Prideaux’s conclusion could not have been 
more eloquently phrased for Lyon’s purpose: “And certainly there could not be a wiser 
way devised for upholding of so absurd an imposture than by thus silencing, under 
so severe a penalty, all manner of opposition and disputes concerning it.”® If Matthew 
Lyon had said this, his prison term would have been extended. 

A second biography of Muhammad appeared in America in 1802, with the de- 
scriptive title The Life of Mahomet; or, the History of that Imposture which was begun, 
carried on, and finally established by him in Arabia: and which has Subjugated a Larger 
Portion of the Globe, than the Religion of Jesus has yet set at Liberty, The anonymous 
author found Islam to be “deeply affecting to a Philanthropic heart,” as it degraded 
men and women “to the rank of brutes by the consummate artifice and wickedness” 
that had been created by one man, the prophet Muhammad. Islam had so depraved 
its adherents that this author thought they could be saved only by Christian conquest 
to free them from “that system of blasphemy and iniquity by which they are at pres- 
ent enslaved.” Missionaries and teachers would be helpless against the rulers who 
used “carnal weapons” on their subjects and respected no argument but force.* 

Muslim societies were more than distant symbols. In 1785 and 1793, Algiers cap- 
tured a dozen American ships and held over one hundred American sailors captive. 
In this crisis, Susanna Rowson, an English actress living in America, wrote a play, 
Slaves in Algiers, or a Struggle for Freedom. Loosely basing it on Cervantes’s // Cautivo, 
Mrs. Rowson added a tangled family dynamic to make her story current with an 
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American audience. Although the Western characters Constant, Augustus, Olivia, 
and Rebecca are essential to the plot, the story centers on Fetnah, who has been sold 
into the dey’s harem by her father, the merchant Ben Hassan, who began his career as 
a London rag merchant and had betrayed everything in his quest for wealth—he had 
left England for Algiers, had converted from Judaism to Islam, and finally had sold 
his daughter to the dey because he and Fetnah’s mother “loved gold better than they 
did their child.”’ 

Ben Hassan will do anything for money; Fetnah, though the dey’s “chosen favor- 
ite,” laments her imprisonment in the splendid palace. “I like them very well,” she 
says of the luxuries surrounding her, “but I don’t like to be confined.” She asks, “[Is] 
the poor bird that is confined in a cage [because it is a favorite with its enslaver] con- 
soled for the loss of freedom? No! tho’ its prison is of golden wire, its food delicious, 
and it is overwhelmed with caresses, its little heart still pants for liberty: gladly would 
it seek the fields of air, and even perched upon a naked bough, exulting, carrol forth 
its song, nor once regret the splendid house of bondage.” 

Fortunately for Fetnah, at this moment Rebecca arrives in Algiers “from that land 
where virtue in either sex is the only mark of superiority. . . . She was an American.” 
Rebecca, also consigned to the dey’s seraglio, assures Fetnah that “woman was never 
formed to be the abject slave of man” and stirs Fetnah’s natural love of liberty. Fetnah 
declares, “I feel that I was born free, and while I have life, I will struggle to remain 
so.” Fetnah accepts the struggle, and the virtuous Americans even convince the dey to 
accept it, telling him to “sink the name of subject in the endearing epithet of fellow- 
citizen,” and he agrees to “reject all power but such as my united friends shall think 
me incapable of abusing.” The Americans tell the dey to prove by his conduct “how 
much you value the welfare of your fellow creatures,” as they return to the land 
“where liberty has established her court,” hoping for the day when “Freedom” will 
“spread her benign influence” through every nation.® 

The Americans in Susanna Rowson’s play are great teachers, instructing the dey 
how to be a better ruler and the people of Algiers how to be good citizens. The Amer- 
ican war against Tripoli (1801-1805) gave Americans more opportunities to teach the 
lesson of American prowess and virtue. From the first naval engagement in August 
1801 until the peace treaty was signed in June 1805, Americans regarded the war as a 
constant lesson in their own distinctive national character. President Jefferson was 
determined to cut the American military budget, to chastise Tripoli, and to do both 
as a lesson to European nations on proper modes of international conduct. Jefferson's 
decision to blockade Tripoli rather than launch a direct attack and to blockade using 
the smallest possible force led to disaster, as the Philadelphia, the second-largest ship 
in the American fleet, ran aground off Tripoli in October 1803. But the navy turned 
this disaster into a triumph, as Lieutenant Stephen Decatur and a small crew dis- 
guised themselves and a captured Tripolitan vessel and sailed into Tripoli harbor in 
February 1804, destroying the Philadelphia without losing a man. Americans saw 
Decatur’s deed as evidence of their own prowess and courage. The naval bombard- 
ment of Tripoli in August 1804 gave further proof of American courage, and when 
Tripoli and the United States signed the treaty onboard the USS Constitution (the 
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first time a Barbary state signed a treaty on an enemy warship), it confirmed for 
Americans their new place in the world’ 

Barely a year after the war began, a play conveying this message was performed on 
the New York stage. No copies survive of The Tripolitan Prize, or American Tars on an 
English Shore. We know it only from a caustic review by Washington Irving. The 
American tars reach the English shore after being chased by a Tripolitan ship—it 
seems a violent storm in the Mediterranean sent both ships to the English Channel, 
where they fight it out. Improbable as this may have been, it allowed the Americans 
to win their battle against Tripoli within sight of England, and on the stage, crowds 
of Englishmen and women watched the American victory. Irving noted with sarcastic 
disgust that the American audience, particularly those in the galleries, spent the entire 
play “hallooing and huzzaing” the American captain and his crew onstage. The cap- 
tain bellowed at one point, “What! an American Tar desert his duty!” and the Amer- 
ican audience responded, “Impossible! American Tars forever! True blue will never 
stain!!” The battle, Irving wrote, was “conducted with proper decency and decorum,” 
after which “the Tripolitan very politely gave in—as it would be indecent to conquer 
in the face of an American audience.” 

We do not have such rich records of the audience response to other literature 
written in response to the Tripolitan War. But these cultural effusions—plays, po- 
etry, novels, and paintings—all convey the same themes the audience celebrated in 
the Tripolitan Prize and Slaves in Algiers. Joseph Hanson’s 1806 poem The Mussel- 
men Humbled, or a Heroic Poem in Celebration of the Bravery Displayed by the Amer- 
ican Tars, in the Contest with Tripoli, said that the Americans had won the war 
against Tripoli because they were armed with “the formidable powers of justice and 
freedom,” which gave them “that invincible courage, which terrified and overcame 
the plundering vassals of the tyrannical bashaw.” Hanson asked, “What can be ef- 
fected by the slaves of tyrants? who fight for plunder and despotic masters: who 
defend no laws, but such as are oppressive; and protect no pow’, but that which 
disrespects ’em.”” 

An 1812 play by Bostonian James Ellison, Zhe American Captive, or Siege of Tripoli, 
saw this same reason for the American victory. In the play, Abdel Mahadi has seized 
power in Tripoli from his older brother, Ali ben Mahadi, who he said was too weak 
to rule. Ali was “too mild to reign”; he had “courted peace, and peace attaind created 
heavy taxes!” Instead of peace, Ali should have “courted the crimson hand of war.” 
Abdel, on the other hand, will use “p/under” to preserve his power and save his sub- 
jects from “that damnd abyss, to which my brother’s mild and milky reign had 
doomd them.” Plunder alone “can prop our sinking realm” and save it from the 
“misery and want” brought by peace. Ali’s daughter, Immorina, and her fiancé lament 
this triumph of “ambition” over “virtue,” taking solace that while “crime may for a 
season triumph,” only “virtue” can secure “a monarch’s bliss, his count[r]y’s welfare, 
and his subjects’ love.”” 

As in Rowson’s Slaves in Algiers, this debate on internal affairs is enriched by the 
arrival of American captives. In this play, one of Abdel’s cruisers has captured an 
American ship. The arrival of Americans causes great excitement in Tripoli, as one 
Tripolitan woman asks Immorina, “Do you know what Americans are?” Immorina 
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answers, “Men, are they not, like other men?” “Pshaw,” the old woman says, the 
Americans are “Indians! Yes indeed, Indians? They would scalp any man or woman 
they caught, “and I’m sure this proves them not to be men.” Immorina corrects her. 
The Indians, she says, are the natives of America but only “inhabit the western regions 
of that vast country, and are savage, and barbarous, like our wild Arabs.” On the other 
hand, “those whom we denominate Americans” are like the Europeans in “customs 
and manners,” are civilized, polished, enterprising, brave, and hospitable.” 

The civilized, polished, enterprising, brave, and hospitable Americans are repre- 
sented in this play by Captain Anderson, the captured master of the ship. Anderson 
and Abdel form a striking contrast of American and Tripolitan power. In their first 
meeting, Abdel is decked out in a “sumptuous Turkish habit,” his turban decorated 
with a large diamond crescent, his jeweled sash barely hiding the dagger on his hip. 
Abdel asks Anderson if his father is a noble. Anderson replies, “If to be the son of him 
who served his country, in the time of peril, be that which you call noble, I am of the 
most noble extraction, but if, from pamper’d lords and vicious princes, alone descend 
the gift, then I am not.” Anderson’s father bore “the proudest title man can have’—he 
was “an honest man.” 

Anderson contrasts not only with the corrupt and gaudy Abdel but also with other 
American characters in the play. Jack Binnacle, one of Anderson’s crew, wonders why 
the United States does not simply “blow Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli up, and put an 
end to these nests of pirates?” Anderson applauds Binnacle’s spirit and pledges to 
“fight till my heart-strings snap” rather than “be tributary to any nation,” but he 
wants a permanent solution. Simply destroying the coastal cities would allow ma- 
rauders like Abdel to move into the interior. Anderson wants to reform Tripoli so 
tyrants like Abdel cannot flourish. Anderson’s plan, carried out with the help of Prin- 
cess Immorina and the Jew Ishmael, is to escape from Tripoli and secure support from 
the navy for the deposed Ali, who will return to power and end the depraved power 
of Abdel once and for all. 

To the tune of “Washington’s March,” Anderson and Ali return to Tripoli, and 
Anderson prays “to be granted that heroic courage, that energy of soul, which so 
distinguish the father of my country, the matchless hero of the western world.” 
Anderson kills the despotic Abdel, declaring that “a slave has power to strike a tyrant 
dead.” Although Immorina tells Anderson that he now ranks “among the Prophets,” 
the American is more interested in being placed alongside Washington." 

As in Susanna Rowson’s Slaves in Algiers and The Tripolitan Prize, Anderson in The 
American Captive teaches the Muslim tyrant a lesson. A contemporary American 
songwriter promised that if any despot dared insult the American flag, “We'll send 
them Decatur to teach them ‘Good Manners.”””” 


QUESTIONING AMERICA’S MORAL SUPERIORITY 


And yet some American writers questioned the ability of their country to teach moral 
lessons to others. In the spring of 1787, while her father, the American minister to 
France, toured the southern part of that country, sixteen-year-old Martha Jefferson 
wrote to keep him informed of events in the world. Germany, Russia, and Venice, she 
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reported, were at war against Turkey, and the plague had struck in Spain. She only 
briefly mentioned these world events, but then she found a story that captured her 
interest. “A virginia ship comming to spain,” she wrote, “met with a [Algerian] corser 
of the same strength. They fought and the battle lasted an hour and a quarter. The 
Americans gained and boarded the corser where they found chains that had been 
prepared for them. They took them and made use of them for the algerians them- 
selves.” Martha saw the irony in this turn of events. But instead of relishing the 
American victory, she saw only compounded tragedy. “They returned to virginia from 
whence they are to go back to algers to change the prisoners to which if the algerians 
will not consent the poor creatures will be sold as slaves.” The Algerians had wanted 
to enslave the Americans, a fact that might have justified their own enslavement. But 
not to Martha Jefferson, who asked her father, “Good god have we not enough? 
I wish with all my soul that the poor negroes were all freed. It greives my heart when 
I think that these our fellow creatures should be treated so terribly as they are by 
many of our countrymen.” 

The capture of American sailors, who were put to work in Algiers or Tripoli, 
touched Americans’ consciences. The plight of these “slaves” in Algiers and Tripoli 
stirred Americans to raise money for their redemption. Americans could boast that 
they had created a society different from the tyrannies of the Old World, but the 
captivity of Americans in North Africa reminded them that this was not the case. In 
Ellison’s The American Captive, Jack Binnacle, a captive sailor, tells Hassan the over- 
seer about America. “It’s a charming place, Mr. Overseer; no s/avery there! All free- 
born sons!” Hassan answers, “No Slavery, hey? Go where the Senegal winds its course, 
and ask the wretched mothers for their husbands and their sons! What will be their 
answer? Doomd to slavery, and in thy boasted country, too!” 

A New England newspaper ran an item in 1794 headed “Profession versus Prac- 
tice,” a satire on fugitive slave ads and an attack on “ranting southern demagogues,” 
like Thomas Jefferson, who preached “universal equality” while practicing “piratical 
barbarity.” The ad promised a reward for the return of an “American slave” to his 
master, “Ibrahim Ali Bey” of Algiers. It described the slave as an “ungrateful Villain” 
and “incorrigible infidel” who refused to renounce “his Christian errors” and had 
escaped with a “borrowed” manumission certificate. Freed slaves, the ad warned, were 
lending their freedom papers to other slaves, who used this “new invented species of 
robbery” to escape. How odd, the ad concluded, that these Christians would think 
this sharing was “meritorious. What strange, absurd ideas the Christians must have of 
merit.”?° 

The true story of a free black man helping an enslaved African escape appeared in 
several New England papers in 1795 and was paired with the story of an American 
captive redeemed from Algiers. Cato Mungo, reportedly an African prince, was re- 
turned by benevolent friends to Ouidah, in West Africa, and George Burnham, an 
American captain from New York, was ransomed by friends in 1794. Cato Mungo 
and George Burnham’ stories were paired under the heading “Curses of Slavery,” and 
the pairing made Burnham’ suffering seem slight. Cato Mungo gave a “long 
and melancholy account of the treatment of the poor Africans in that land of cruelty” 
and suggested that Africans take “some measures” to redeem “such of our brethren as 
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it would be in our power to restore to their families and connections.” He repeated in 
horror that “several of the Royal family of this kingdom” were now “doing drudgery 
in the kitchens of the United States!!!”™ 

Cato Mungo had been helped to escape by Mawyaw, a free black man living in 
Connecticut, where slavery was still legal. Although slaves in Connecticut were 
treated more decently than were slaves in other states, they were still slaves. Mawyaw 
had helped Cato Mungo escape to Massachusetts, where slavery had been abolished 
in 1783. Connecticut’s legislature had recently rejected an emancipation plan, 
Mawyaw reported, allowing “self-interest” to check its benevolence. Although the 
state was giving away millions of dollars’ worth of public lands, “their souls were not 
large enough’ to free African slaves. The legislators “did not think themselves justifi- 
able in taking away the property of individuals,” Mawyaw reported. He was not sur- 
prised: he noted that Americans “could not find in themselves generosity enough” to 
redeem their countrymen “now in slavery in the kingdom of Algiers.” Americans 
were in no position to assert their moral superiority to the Algerians. 

Benjamin Franklin’s last published essay carried this same theme. Franklin, as 
president of Pennsylvania’s antislavery society, had signed a petition to Congress in 
1790 calling for an end to the slave trade. Franklin may have expected this to be his 
last public act. But a Georgia congressman, James Jackson, took to the floor of the 
House to denounce Franklin for suggesting that slavery was morally wrong. Jackson 
blasted Franklin and the Quakers, who had also submitted an antislavery petition, for 
being overzealous moral meddlers whose ignorant and misguided efforts at reform 
would undermine both the American economy and the well-being of the slaves. Slav- 
ery, Jackson said, was justified by religion, economics, politics, and history. The Geor- 
gians who enslaved Africans lifted their slaves out of barbarism and taught them the 
Christian virtues. If the slaves were freed, Jackson said, it would ruin Georgia’s econ- 
omy, since no one would work in the rice fields and these blacks would not work 
unless they were forced to do so. And what would happen to the freed people? They 
would not stay and work, and if they moved to the frontier, the Indians would kill 
them. Georgia’s keeping of slaves was the benevolent option, as it taught slaves Chris- 
tianity and allowed them to cultivate Georgia’s rice. 

Franklin read Jackson’s speech in the Federal Gazette in March 1790. Franklin 
knew he had to reply. No American political leader had ever publicly said that 
slavery was a good thing: all had been committed to its extinction. Jackson’s speech 
marked a change. Franklin knew he had to respond. Franklin had written his first 
newspaper essay more than seventy years earlier, had later tangled with Cotton 
Mather and the British ministry in print, and knew how to devastate an adversary. 
He wrote his response to Jackson under the name “Historicus” and said he liked 
Jackson’s speech very much. It reminded him of something he had read many years 
before, a speech given by the dey of Algiers. 

Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, the dey of Algiers, had given a speech similar to Jackson's 
in 1687. Franklin said he had read it in a book called Martins Account of his Consul- 
ship.” The dey was provoked by a group of religious zealots, the Erika, or “Purists,” 
who had petitioned Sidi Mehemet to abolish Christian slavery and piracy, which the 
Erika said were unjust and against the teachings of the Qur’an. Franklin then quoted 
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Sidi Mehemet’s speech, which turned out to be James Jackson’s speech, with Erika 
substituted for Quakers and Christian slaves substituted for Africans. James Jackson's 
argument justifying the slavery of Africans in America also justified the enslavement 
of Americans in Africa. 

Algiers should not give up enslaving Christians, Sidi Mehemet warned, as it would 
ruin the nation’s economy merely to gratify “the whims of a whimsical sect.” He 
asked, “If we forbear to make slaves” of Christians, “who in this hot climate are to 
cultivate our lands? Must we not then be our own slaves?” As for the freed slaves, Sidi 
Mehemet and Jackson both feared they would not easily make the transformation to 
freedom. If the Christians stayed, they could not be considered the equals of Mus- 
lims. They would not “embrace our holy religion; they will not adopt our manners; 
our people will not pollute themselves by intermarrying with them.” 

They would become “beggars in our streets” and would pillage Algerian property. 
They would not work unless they were forced to do so, and if sent to the frontiers, 
they were too ignorant to establish a “good government” and would be massacred by 
wild Arabs. They were not to blame for their ignorance or weakness—these were 
traits they had brought with them from their backward homelands, where most peas- 
ants, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Italian, were treated as slaves. The Algerians 
had improved their lives by allowing them to work “where the sun of Islamism gives 
forth its light.” Sending the freed people home would be denying them this benefit; 
it would send them “out of light into darkness.” 

After listening to Sidi Mehemet’s arguments, the leaders of Algiers decided, ac- 
cording to Historicus, that to go on record as saying that slavery violated moral law 
was “at best problematical.” Algiers would hold on to slavery, and so, in 1790, would 
the United States. Franklin had made up the Erika, Sidi Mehemet, and Martin’ Ac- 
count of his Consulship. But unfortunately, he had not made up James Jackson. The 
similarities between Jackson's real speech and Sidi Mehemet’s fictional one showed 
that “men’s interests and intellects operate and are operated on with surprising simi- 
larity in all countries and climates, whenever they are under similar circumstances.” 

Franklin knew this better than most of his countrymen. They thought they had 
seen in the Muslim world all that they hoped to avoid in the new world: political and 
religious tyranny, subjugation of women, and craven self-interest. They also believed 
that they had created a political system that would prevent these evils, or at least hold 
them in check. Americans had developed an image of themselves and their society by 
looking at the Muslim world, holding an image of people and places that helped 
them, they thought, construct their own nation and identity. But Franklin told them 
their image of themselves was wrong, only partly because they carried in their heads 
a hopelessly distorted picture of Muslim history and society. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE IRONIC LEGACY OF 
THE KING-CRANE COMMISSION 


James Gelvin 


In the immediate aftermath of World War I, a US observer in Syria wrote: 


Without visiting the Near East, it is not possible for an American to realize 
even faintly, the respect, faith and affection with which our Country is 
regarded throughout that region. Whether it is the world-wide reputation 
which we enjoy for fair dealing, a tribute perhaps to the crusading spirit 
which carried us into the Great War, not untinged with the hope that the 
same spirit may urge us into the solution of great problems growing out of 
that conflict, or whether due to unselfish or impartial missionary and ed- 
ucational influence exerted for a century, it is the one faith which is held 
alike by Christian and Moslem, by Jew and Gentile, by prince and peasant 
in the Near East.’ 


If, during the three-quarters of a century that have passed since these words were 
written, those who have chronicled the relations between the United States and the 
nations of the Middle East have had few, if any, opportunities to repeat our observer's 
findings, they can at least take solace from the fact that the goodwill that may have 
existed seventy-five years ago has been dissipated precisely because of US intervention 
in the “great problems” engendered by the destruction of the Ottoman Empire. 
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The first official US foray into the politics of the post-Ottoman Middle East came 
about as the result of a suggestion made by President Woodrow Wilson to the Coun- 
cil of Four entente powers (France, Great Britain, the United States, and Italy) assem- 
bled in Paris to determine the terms of peace. In an attempt to resolve an acrimonious 
dispute between Britain and France over the future disposition of the Arab provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire, Wilson suggested the formation of an interallied commis- 
sion on Syria. The commission would travel to the Middle East “to elucidate the state 
of opinion and the soil to be worked on by any mandatory. They should be asked to 
come back and tell the Conference what they found with regard to these matters... . 
If we were to send a Commission of men with no previous contact with Syria, it 
would, at any rate, convince the world that the Conference had tried to do all it could 
to find the most scientific basis possible for a settlement.” Although both France and 
Britain acquiesced to the idea of the commission, neither power appointed delegates 
to participate in its activities. As a result, the commission became a US commission 
and thus has been commonly referred to by the names of its two commissioners, 
Henry Churchill King, president of Oberlin College in Ohio, and Chicago business- 
man and Democratic Party activist Charles R. Crane. King and Crane traveled to 
Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, and Anatolia in the summer of 1919 to meet with local 
representatives. Their findings, filed with the US delegation at Paris, were subse- 
quently ignored by the peace negotiators. 

Diplomatic historians have usually cited the King-Crane Commission as either an 
example of US naiveté in the face of European realpolitik or a representation of the 
principles that differentiate the “new diplomacy” from the old. In reality, the legacy 
of the commission is far more complex. Although the commission’s impact on en- 
tente policy was doomed from the beginning by a variety of factors—a confusion of 
secret agreements, historic claims, and postwar realities; the Parti Colonial in France 
and the Republican Party in the United States; and the British realization that “the 
friendship of France is worth ten Syrias’—contemporary students of US foreign pol- 
icy can draw two lessons from the story of the commission.? The first lesson is that in 
diplomacy, as in physics, neutral observers do not exist; rather, a world power neces- 
sarily influences the object of its interest simply by turning its attention to it, defining 
it as a problem to be solved, and then framing the possible terms for its solution. 
Second, a review of the effects of the visit of the King-Crane Commission on the 
Syrian population underscores the need for US policymakers to reassess the precon- 
ceptions and misapprehensions that have guided them, often with disastrous results, 
when formulating policies that deal with nation building and nationalism.* 


THE DOCTRINE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
AND ITS APPLICATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


During World War I and the subsequent peace negotiations, the French, British, 
and US governments all made declarations that indicated support for self- 
determination for the peoples of the Ottoman Empire. At the same time, however, 
all three governments committed themselves to policies that made true self- 
determination impossible. 
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For Woodrow Wilson, the liberation of peoples and postwar self-determination 
were sine qua nons for US participation in the war. From December 1917 through 
September 1918, Wilson delivered a series of addresses, enunciating US principles in 
Fourteen Points (January 8, 1918), Four Supplementary Points (February u, 1918), 
Four Additional Points (July 4, 1918), and Five Additional Points (September 27, 
1918). “Self-determination,” Wilson warned, “is not a mere phrase. It is an imperative 
principle of action which statesmen will henceforth ignore at their peril.”> In Point 
Twelve of the original Fourteen Points, Wilson directly addressed the status of Turks 
and non-Turks in the Ottoman Empire, promising the latter “an absolutely unmo- 
lested opportunity of autonomous development.”® 

Stung by the revelation of secret agreements reached during the war for a colonial- 
style division of the Ottoman Empire, and wishing to allay the doubts of Arab na- 
tionalists who suspected entente perfidy, France and Britain adopted Wilson’s call for 
self-determination for the inhabitants of the Middle East. On November 9, 1918, they 
issued the following joint declaration, which they distributed throughout liberated 
Syria: “The object aimed at by France and Great Britain in prosecuting in the East the 
War let loose by the ambition of Germany is the complete and definite emancipation 
of the peoples so long oppressed by the Turks and the establishment of national gov- 
ernments and administrations deriving their authority from the initiative and free 
choice of the indigenous populations.”” 

In the same statement, however, the two powers displayed their ambivalence to 
the principle of self-determination by making their support for the doctrine condi- 
tional on the acceptance by the indigenes of guidance from “advanced nations”: 


In order to carry out these intentions France and Great Britain are at 
one in encouraging and assisting the establishment of indigenous Gov- 
ernments and administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia, now liber- 
ated by the Allies, and in the territories the liberation of which they are 
engaged in securing and recognising these as soon as they are actually 
established. 

Far from wishing to impose on the populations of these regions any 
particular institutions they are only concerned to ensure by their support 
and by adequate assistance the regular working of Governments and ad- 
ministrations freely chosen by the populations themselves. To secure im- 
partial and equal justice for all, to facilitate the economic development of 
the country by inspiring and encouraging local initiative, to favour the 
diffusion of education, to put an end to dissensions that have too long 
been taken advantage of by Turkish policy, such is the policy which the 
two Allied Governments uphold in the liberated territories. 


For many Arab nationalists, particularly those who had preferred sitting out the 
war in Egypt to joining the British-inspired Arab Revolt of Sharif Hussein and his 
sons, the Anglo-French statement appeared to be little more than a rationalization for 
a thinly veiled colonialism.’ As if to confirm their suspicions, French president 
Georges Clemenceau visited London in December 1918, where, in the words of 
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British prime minister Lloyd George, it was “agreed that Syria should go to France [as 
a mandate] and Mesopotamia to Great Britain.” To mollify the French further, the 
British (as well as the United States) disavowed any interest in Syria in a meeting of 
the Council of Four held three days before the peace conference authorized the as- 
signment of mandates in the region. 

Whereas the French and British attitude toward both self-determination for the 
inhabitants of the region and the King-Crane Commission was thus clear, US sup- 
port for both was surprisingly ambiguous. Its European allies might easily have ar- 
gued that the United States had, on several occasions, already placed its imprimatur 
on their wartime and postwar arrangements for the region. After all, not only had 
Woodrow Wilson issued a statement of support for the Balfour Declaration in Sep- 
tember 1918 without bothering to ascertain the attitude of the inhabitants of Palestine 
toward the establishment of a Jewish homeland in their midst, but one month later 
he approved the official US Department of State commentary on the Fourteen Points, 
which recognized the preeminent position of France in Syria and affirmed that Brit- 
ain was “clearly the best mandatory for Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Arabia.” Little 
wonder, then, that Henry King and Charles Crane, ina memorandum written to the 
US president before their tour of the Middle East, argued that the mandate for Syria 
should go to France “frankly based, not on the primary desires of the people, but on 
the international need of preserving friendly relations between France and Great Brit- 
ain,” or that, within a week of proposing the commission, Wilson had, according to 
Ray Stannard Baker, a close associate and head of the US press bureau in Paris, “clean 
forgotten” about it." 

Support among the entente powers for the activities of the commission thus 
ranged from lackluster to dismissive. The commission’s recommendations were non- 
binding, and even if the commission were to find, as it did, that Syrian public opin- 
ion supported a united Syria and (in ranked order) no mandate, a US mandate, and 
a British mandate, all three options had already been foreclosed.” It was in this con- 
text that Lloyd George, like the proverbial western sheriff who remarked, “First we 
give him a fair trial, then we hang him,” urged his French colleague to support the 
activities of the commission, but “first let us agree [about the disposition of territory] 
between ourselves.” 


THE US PERSPECTIVE ON 
SELF-DETERMINATION AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Not only did decisions made in Paris preclude the possibility that the King-Crane 
Commission would influence entente policy, but preconceptions held by both the 
commissioners and their president—preconceptions about democracy, progress, 
public opinion, and nationalism that both underlay the commission’s flawed proce- 
dure and circumscribed the range of its possible findings—impeded the commission’s 
ability truly to “elucidate the state of opinion and the soil to be worked on by any 
mandatory” in Syria. 

The extent to which his father’s Calvinism shaped Woodrow Wilson’s worldview 
and principles of his foreign policy is a well-worn cliché. But because Wilson was a 
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historian as well as the son of a Presbyterian minister, he tempered his belief in 
a mankind tainted by original sin with the optimism implicit in the Whiggism com- 
mon to the academic milieu from which he emerged. History, for Wilson, was the 
chronicle of liberty—“the enlargement of the sphere of independent action at the 
expense of dictatorial authority.”® From the Greek polis and the confrontation at 
Runnymede through the ratification of the US Constitution, human progress could 
thus be measured in two ways: by the multiplication of the personal freedoms avail- 
able to the (Anglo-Saxon) heirs of this tradition, and by the spread of democracy— 
the political correlate to this tradition—throughout the world. 

In his writings, Wilson argued that the expansion of international trade, print 
media, and, most important, public education during the previous century had cre- 
ated an autonomous realm of public opinion in most nations that facilitated the 
global diffusion of democratic ideals and structures."® Wilson’s definition of public 
opinion thus differed dramatically from the definition used by his German idealist 
contemporaries: rather than being the repository of common sense (“all-pervasive 
fundamental ethical principles disguised as prejudices”), Wilson’s public opinion was 
an informed public opinion shaped by the most enlightened strata of society.” This 
was the public opinion upon which the doctrine of self-determination rested, the 
public opinion that Wilson charged the King-Crane Commission to elucidate. 

The members of the King-Crane Commission shared Wilson’s understanding 
about the nature of public opinion. Their fact-finding consisted of holding audiences 
with, and receiving petitions drafted by, those whom they considered to be the most 
important and most representative Middle East opinion makers: thirty-four mayors 
and municipal councils, fifteen administrative councils, sixty-five councils of village 
chiefs, thirty Arab shaykhs, seventeen professional and trade organizations, and so 
on. It should not be surprising, therefore, that in its final report the commission ad- 
vocated strengthening Syrian nationalism through an expansion of education “in 
clear recognition of the imperative necessity of education for the citizens of a demo- 
cratic state and the development of a sound national spirit." 

Although members of the King-Crane Commission disagreed about the extent to 
which the Syrian population was prepared for self-determination and how long “the 
systematic cultivation of national spirit” in Syria would take, all agreed on the liberal 
and secular foundations on which Syrians had to base their nationalism. In the con- 
clusion to its final report, the commission recommended imposing a mandate on 
Syria but optimistically predicted that the period during which a mandatory power 
would have to oversee Syrian affairs might be brief. According to the report, manda- 
tory control could be relinquished as soon as the leaders of the Syrian nationalist 
movement demonstrated their sincerity in midwifing a modern democratic nation- 
state that protected the rights of minorities: 


‘The western world is already committed to the attempt to live in peace and 
friendship with the Moslem peoples, and to manage governments in such 
a way as to separate politics from religion. Syria offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to establish a state where members of the three great monotheistic 
religions can live together in harmony; because it is a country of one 
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language, which has long had freedom of movement and of business rela- 
tions through being unified under the Turkish rule. Since now the major- 
ity declare for nationalism, independent of religion, it is necessary only to 
hold them to this view through mandatory control until they shall have 
established the method and practice of it. Dangers may readily arise from 
unwise and unfaithful dealings with this people, but there is great hope of 
peace and progress if they be handled frankly and loyally.” 


In contrast to the findings of the commissioners, the reports filed by William Yale, 
one of two technical advisers attached to the King-Crane Commission, cast doubt on 
the short-term “possibility of developing among the people of Syria a national spirit 
upon the community of language which exists, the similarity of race, the sense of 
economic dependence, and the germ of nationalism.” Yale predicted disaster without 
a long-term and energetic mandatory presence in Syria: 


There is a liberal movement among the Syrian Moslems, a movement 
which under proper guidance and with proper assistance may be able to 
awaken a new spirit in the younger generation, might have been able to 
lessen the fanaticism not only of the effendi class but of the lower classes. 
At the present time this liberal movement was too feeble, too weak in 
numbers and conviction . . . to rally to their support the ignorant fanatical 
masses which are swayed by the Ulemas and the Young Arab Party.” 


Ironically, the very search by members of the King-Crane Commission for their 
counterparts in Syrian society directly (and adversely) affected the latter’s ability to 
shape Syrian public opinion. Those whom Yale entrusted to nurture “liberal nation- 
alism” naturally believed, like the commissioners, that educational achievement or 
professional status entitled them to play a special role in nation building. While ac- 
tively courting the commissioners, this grouping simultaneously sought to convince 
the Syrian population that, having achieved the approbation of the commission, it 
would secure Syrian independence through negotiation and compromise—if not ab- 
solute independence, then at least independence under the benevolent guidance of 
the Americans or British. The refusal by the entente powers to accept the recommen- 
dations of the King-Crane Commission destroyed the credibility of this sodality 
within the nationalist movement and thus assured the emergence of a new and very 


different kind of nationalist leadership. 


THE “LIBERAL MOVEMENT” 


The thin strata of society behind what William Yale (ingenuously) identified as the 
“liberal movement” had emerged in Syria as the result of two processes that had, 
over the course of the half century that preceded the dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire, increasingly determined institutions and social relationships in the Arab 
Middle East. Both the accelerating rate of integration of the region into the world 
economy and attempts made by the Ottoman government to rationalize and 
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strengthen central control increased the salience of capitalist relations and encour- 
aged their diffusion (albeit unevenly) throughout the empire. These effects, in turn, 
not only induced the reconstruction and/or enlargement of certain previously ex- 
isting social classes but also prompted the emergence of new social classes as well. 
Members of two of these classes, often intertwined through reciprocal ties of inter- 
est and/or consanguinity, formed the core of Yale’s “liberal movement”: the so- 
called middle strata, comprising intellectuals, trained military officers, professionals, 
and so on, who were necessary to implement Ottoman “modernization” and state- 
building policies, and a reconstituted urban notability whose economic and politi- 
cal status was increasingly based on a combination of landownership and good 
relations with Istanbul. 

Two types of bonds united these groups with their counterparts in the West. Be- 
cause both the formation of the middle strata and the post-1860 transformation of 
the urban notability depended upon the spread of peripheral capitalism and modern 
institutions of governance in the Middle East, the categories used by these groups to 
organize the world and their society were coherent with the categories used by anal- 
ogous groups—both in the metropole and in other peripheral areas—who benefited 
from, or whose origins can be traced to, the worldwide expansion of capitalism. In 
addition, elective ties of affinity, nurtured through, for example, education, religious 
affiliation, and/or wartime experiences, often linked members of these groups to their 
European counterparts. These natural and emulative bonds not only account for the 
strategies used by these newly empowered groups to craft state institutions in post- 
Ottoman Syria but also explain why, during the same period, an influential bloc 
readily worked within the parameters set by the Paris Peace Conference in an attempt 
to win Syrian independence. 

The Arab government that was established in Damascus at the close of World War 
I depended upon individuals from these groups to administer the territory of inland 
Syria and to mobilize the support of the indigenous population. Working both within 
the government and through allied political and cultural organizations (the most 
important of which were al-Fatat, the Arab Club /al-nadi al-‘arabi], and the Literary 
Society /al-muntada al-adabi]), the self-proclaimed elite within the nationalist move- 
ment (labeled in their own writings the mutanawwirun, mustanirun, or mufakkirun) 
designed governmental and extragovernmental institutions to expand the authority 
of the state, reorganize traditional structures within civil society, introduce mores and 
values compatible with or derived from those of Europe, and inculcate new national 
myths and symbols among the population.” In a report written in November 1919, 
for example, British traveler Gertrude Bell described her visit to one such institution, 
the School for the Daughters of Martyrs (madrasat banat al-shuhada), which was es- 
tablished in Damascus to educate orphans whose fathers had died during the Arab 
Revolt. According to Bell, the school 


is run on private subscriptions by a committee of ladies presided over by 
Naziq bint al ‘Abid, a girl of 21 belonging to one of the best families of 
Damascus. She is a niece of ‘Izzat Pasha, who was the all-powerful Secre- 
tary of Abdul Hamid for a period of years, during which he earned great 
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wealth and the bitter recriminations of the C.U.P. [Committee of Union 
and Progress] when it came into the saddle. In spite of their threats Izzat 
managed to escape to Europe, where he had already lodged a respectable 
part of his fortune. Sitt Naziq was educated in a mission school at Beyrut, 
speaks English, and is the most advanced lady in Damascus. She and her 
mother sat unveiled among a company of men, a select company, but none 
of them related to the ‘Abid family. Another Mohammadan lady of the 
committee was present, and she also was unveiled. . . . The mistresses were 
mostly Christians educated in Beyrut and speaking fairly good English. 
Besides the orphans there were an equal number of girls of good Dama- 
scene families who pay for the education they receive. These girls 16 to 18 
years old, were not seen by the men of the party. Girls and children were 
brought out into the large garden which surrounds the house to sing patri- 
otic songs. In one of them a chorus of the elder girls addressed the or- 
phans, reminding each one that her father died in the cause of liberty and 
bidding her never to forget that she was “bint ul ‘Arabi,” while the children 
replied that they would never forget their birth, nor King Husain who 
fought for their race, nor finally (this stanza was specially prepared for the 
US Commission) President Wilson who laid down—save the mark—the 
principles of freedom.” 


A more comprehensive picture of the attitudes and activities of like-minded mu- 
tanawwirun during the period preceding the visit of the King-Crane Commission to 
Damascus is displayed in an unusual parable entitled “The True Vision,” which was 
published on the front page of the official gazette of the Arab government in May 
1919.4 The fantasy begins with a description of the author at his desk, contemplating 
the news of demonstrations held in Egypt to show popular support for Egyptian in- 
dependence: “We hardly see such good order in the demonstrations of the most ad- 
vanced Western nations. I said to myself, “By God! They unjustly accuse the East and 
its people of savagery, immaturity, and an inability to imitate the civilization of the 
West. What is more indicative of their readiness [for independence] than this admi- 
rably ordered and perfect demonstration?” Troubled by his meditations and by con- 
cerns about the upcoming visit of the King-Crane Commission to Damascus, the 
author falls asleep. His dreams transport him to an unfamiliar Middle East location 
where the inhabitants speak classical Arabic and dress in traditional attire. In the tent 
of their chieftain lies a strange mechanism and two mirrors: one mirror reflects the 
past, the other forecasts the future. The author, having begged the apparition for a 
glimpse of the future, spends the remainder of the dream watching upcoming events 
unfold, “like in a movie.” 

The author’s first vision is of the near future. On the eve of the arrival of the King- 
Crane Commission, “the people of distinction and their intellectuals” (i/yat al-gawm 
wa mufakkiruhum), assembled in a general congress, make preparations to convince 
the commission that the Syrian population is mature (the words madani, umrani, and 
adabi are used throughout the article) and therefore merits independence. To accom- 
plish this, as the parable continues, the delegates plan to use locally based artisan 
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guilds and patriotic clubs to organize demonstrations similar to those of Egypt and to 
distribute placards among the population calling for complete independence: 


In conformity with this plan each citizen placed a sign on his forearm and 
on his breast on which was printed “We demand complete independence.” 
Shop owners placed signs with this slogan written in English and Arabic 
on their shops. Hardly had these plans been made when all inhabitants— 
regardless of religion, sect, and nationality—showed these placards... and 
one could not walk down the street without seeing the signs on every 
building and wall. As the size of demonstrations swelled, the people 
daubed this slogan on the tarbooshes of small boys and embroidered it on 
the frontlets of small girls. I laughed when I saw a bald man with the slo- 
gan written on his head. I saw the owners of carriages and horses who 
placed this slogan on the faces of their horses and the sweets-sellers put the 
slogan on the lids of containers of sweets and milk. I was truly amazed 
when I saw the work of the residents of Salhiyye—they spelled out this 
slogan with lanterns on Mt. Qasiun by night in letters that could be read 
for seven miles. The people kept up this sort of activity until the delegation 
left Damascus. 


Impressed by the “intelligence, advancement, and worthiness for independence” 
of Syrians, the King-Crane Commission returns to Paris and convinces the peace 
conference to offer the Syrians independence. Under the benevolent leadership of 
Faisal, now king of Syria, and guided by a new congress, presumably composed of the 
same notables and intellectuals who had convened in the previous congress, the na- 
tion can now enjoy the fruits of its independence: 


I saw... the people now turning their attention to the founding of schools 
and colleges until no village remained without an excellent primary school. 
I saw prosperity spreading throughout the country and railroads connect- 
ing populous villages and farms. I saw farmers using the most modern 
agricultural techniques, extensive trade, and flourishing industry. Damas- 
cus appeared to me to be the most advanced of cities in terms of its con- 
struction. Its streets and lanes were paved with asphalt and the Barada 
River was like the Seine, traversing the city from east to west. On its banks 
was a corniche on which towering buildings stood. I saw Aleppo: its water, 
brought by canals from the Euphrates, sustained its gardens and parks and 
anointed its waterless desert. . . . Factories were founded throughout the 
kingdom so that the country had no need for manufactured goods from 
the West, but instead exported its products to China, India, and Africa. Its 
people grew rich, its power increased, and it moved to the forefront of 
advanced nations. 


As is common with prophetic narratives, the accuracy of the dreamer’s vision in- 
creasingly fades the further it advances into the future. Much of what the author wrote 
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about imminent events did transpire as foretold. The Syrian General Congress, com- 
posed primarily of representatives whose backgrounds placed them among the “people 
of distinction,” met in early June 1919 to formulate a consentient list of demands to be 
presented to the US commission.® The Arab government distributed kAutab (sermons) 
to be read at Friday prayers and, in conjunction with political and cultural associations 
and government-sanctioned guilds, sponsored petition campaigns and mobilized 
demonstrations in support of the “Damascus Program” promulgated by the congress.” 
Local political activists and makhatir (government officials assigned to quarters within 
cities) ensured that shopkeepers throughout Syria placarded their storefronts with the 
slogan “We demand complete independence.””” However, the long-term vision for 
Syria espoused by the author—a vision suffused with Eurogenic ideals and expressed 
through an alien discourse—not only failed to materialize but proved to be far removed 
from the concerns of the vast majority of the Syrian population. 

With adequate resources, it might have been possible for the Arab government and 
its allies gradually to enlist the support of the Syrian population for its “true vision”: the 
mutanawwirun not only enjoyed the requisite social prestige to attract the spontaneous 
consent of nonelites, but because of their access to institutions of governance, they 
possessed. potentially formidable coercive powers as well. However, on September 13, 
1919, the British government decided to reduce its substantial subsidy to the Arab gov- 
ernment by half and to withdraw its forces from Syria. This decision undercut both the 
economic and the political positions of the Arab government and its allies and gener- 
ated a crisis from which they never recovered.** Widely interpreted as portending 
French rule in Syria (“protection and mandate are synonyms, and are the precursors to 
annexation’), the action seemed to confirm the bankruptcy of the plan to achieve the 
complete independence of Syria through negotiation.” Almost overnight, the slogan 
“Complete independence for Syria within its natural boundaries, no protection, tute- 
lage, or mandate (/a himaya, la wisaya, wa la intidab) replaced its shorter but obviously 
inadequate predecessor on placards posted throughout Syria.° 


THE RESPONSE OF NONELITES 
TO THE FAILURE OF THE COMMISSION 


The enemy have cloaked themselves in hypocrisy, and 
enfolded it in rancor and hatred. 

They took an oath of loyalty and they were disloyal, 
and from among them you have trusted some as 
allies who were treacherous... . 

What is amiss with those who have carried the scales of 
guidance on their arms, that they have failed to 
discern the truth? 

If they do not help those who need help and bring 
success to those who deserve it, then let the 
scales be broken. 


—Kuayr AL-DIN AL-ZirIkI*4 
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For many in the Arab Middle East, the expansion of capitalist relations and the reor- 
ganization of imperial institutions that had taken place during the seventy years pre- 
ceding the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire induced social changes that ranged 
from disorienting to calamitous. Not only did the status of those local elites who 
lacked landed wealth and/or bureaucratic connections decline, but rivalry intensified 
among established and emergent elites for highly coveted posts in the reinvigorated 
state bureaucracy. The spread of capitalism frequently transformed peasant life: peas- 
ants often found themselves at the mercy of usurers, planted cash crops for export, 
and supplemented family incomes by participating, sometimes seasonally, sometimes 
permanently, in the urban labor force. Coastal cities and extramural urban areas ex- 
panded, and newcomers to cities frequently settled in neighborhoods (such as the 
Maydan in Damascus and al-Kallasa in Aleppo) that lacked homogeneity and estab- 
lished social structures. New demands made by the state (such as the universally 
loathed conscription), agricultural crises, alterations in patterns of land tenure, con- 
flicts on the periphery of the empire and World War I, and postwar inflation and 
rural insecurity further disrupted the lives of nonelites. 

The social and economic shocks experienced by both nonelites and former elites 
had two relevant effects. First, because the expansion of market relations and the in- 
trusion of a uniform apparatus of power into previously unregulated or underregu- 
lated domains increasingly determined the nature and extended the scope of ties 
among Syrians, the significance of horizontal, associational, and national linkages 
among the population grew at the expense of vertical, communal, and parochial 
bonds—a necessary precondition for “proactive” collective activity and what historian 
George Mosse calls the “nationalization of the masses.” Second, the social and eco- 
nomic shocks engendered an ideological backlash among the self-described “aggrieved” 
(mankubun), who frequently expressed their disaffection through a populist discourse 
that extolled the historic ties and common interests that united Syrians into an egali- 
tarian national community, celebrated the central role played by nonelites in preserv- 
ing “traditional” values, and affirmed the integrity of community boundaries.# 

Starting in September 1919, populist activists—disempowered notables, mer- 
chants, gabadayat (local toughs), ulama, petit-bourgeois merchants/u/ama, and so 
on—took advantage of the opportunities for mobilization that both the prolonged 
social transformations and the immediate economic and political crises provided to 
create the structures necessary for a sustainable populist movement.*4 Over the course 
of the next nine months, these activists founded an array of interconnected organiza- 
tions (the most important of which were the Higher National Committee /al-lajna 
al-wataniyya al-‘ulya], based in Damascus, and local committees of national defense 
[lijan al-difa al-watani/) that challenged the authority of the crippled Arab govern- 
ment, the discredited mutanawwirun, and the representatives of the entente powers 
meeting in Paris. 

The populist organizations attracted widespread support, particularly among 
the Sunni Muslim population of inland Syria, for several reasons. As described 
earlier, in anticipation of the arrival of the King-Crane Commission in Syria, the 
Arab government and its extragovernmental allies applied modern techniques for 
mass mobilization that had, even before the founding of the populist organizations, 
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acclimated much of the population to participation in national politics. But where 
the Arab government attempted to reach a settlement with the entente powers 
through negotiation and compromise, the populist organizations preached the 
more popular doctrine of militant anti-imperialism and marshaled and/or supplied 
local volunteer militias and guerrilla bands to resist mandatory authority. The orga- 
nizations connected individuals to a national political machine through neighbor- 
hood and village branch organizations and supervisory committees (al-lijan 
al-fariyya, al-lijan al-taftishiyya) and promoted participation by sponsoring elec- 
toral campaigns, demonstrations, military exercises, and charitable activities. Fi- 
nally, the populist organizations assumed responsibility for services—protecting 
and provisioning urban quarters, assessing taxes, licensing monopolies, ensuring a 
“fair price” for grain, providing relief for the indigent and families of soldiers— 
which the local notability and the Arab government could no longer provide. 

In contrast to the anonymous dreamer and his colleagues—who were willing to 
accept a temporary mandate in exchange for technological assistance and the accouter- 
ments of civilization—populist spokesmen articulated a vision for Syria that met the 
concerns of “the great mass of the nation [that] is not confined to the educated, the 
notables, and the merchants of the cities who read the daily newspapers, follow inter- 
national and domestic politics, and are concerned with scientific discoveries and tech- 
nological innovation.” Scornful of the aspirations of the Westernized elites (“[The 
French] only want to possess the sources of wealth and turn the free population into 
slaves in the name of progress, and only the Syrians [will] feel the effects”), populist 
spokesmen eschewed the dichotomization of Syrian society inherent in “A True Vi- 
sion’—a dichotomization that stigmatized and alienated a vast majority of the popu- 
lation by pitting the cultured and educated formulators of public opinion against the 
passive nonelites—and expounded a vision of Syria that was both comprehensive and 
inclusive. Populist organizers thus counterpoised their own definition of public opin- 
ion to the definition used by Woodrow Wilson and his epigones in Syria: 


‘The people possess a spirit which transcends the inclinations of individu- 
als .. . and the nation possesses an independent personality stronger than 
the personalities of its members. . .. Those who would penetrate the heart 
of the Syrian people . . . know that public opinion is made from two 
sources: the first is its historical traditions in which there is strong faith and 
fidelity. This is fixed and immutable at its core, and even though it changes 
form it is imperishable and indestructible. The old illiterate, the religious 
‘alim, the cultured youth all equally respect historical traditions and aspire 
to the general goal... . The people compel outside influences to be com- 
patible with their traditions, and they desire to harmonize the elements of 
public opinion by making the second element compatible with the first, 
that is, with historic tradition.” 


The aggressive posture assumed by the leaders of the populist movement and the 
potential empowerment of their constituents alarmed both foreign observers and the 
mutanawwirun. Populist rhetoric, suffused with Islamic and apocalyptic images and 
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embellished with anecdotes that described the treachery of “those who would sell the 
nation like merchandise,” foreign conspiracies, French and Zionist atrocities, the de- 
filement of Muslim innocents, and exculpatory vengeance, aroused their apprehen- 
sions as well. “Over 90% of the Moslems of Syria are ignorant and fanatical, and can 
be swayed by their religious leaders,” reported William Yale. “They are profoundly 
anti-Christian and anti-foreign and can be easily led to excesses by the recognized 
leaders, the clergy, land owners, and tribal chiefs.”* Similarly, in a letter addressed to 
a former finance minister, a physician working in the foreign ministry of the Arab 
government depicted the populist movement as a form of mass pathology: “Individ- 
ual dementia is among the greatest afflictions I know, but worse still is the complete 
dementia of a nation. .. . lam not a prophet, yet I see the end result very clearly if 
the transgressors do not return to their senses.”” 

The transgressors did not, of course, “come to their senses.” To the contrary, wors- 
ening economic conditions, widening border warfare, the demands made by an ap- 
parently incompetent yet increasingly rapacious Arab government, and the 
announcement of the decision made by the entente powers at San Remo in April 
1920 (to divide Syria and impose mandates) boosted support for the populist move- 
ment and the organizations it spawned while further undermining the authority of 
the Arab government and the counsel of the mutanawwirun. When the Arab govern- 
ment finally acquiesced to a French ultimatum that threatened unspecified “acts” 
unless the government accepted a French mandate, antigovernment rioting—which 
left scores dead in Damascus and hundreds dead in Aleppo—erupted throughout 
Syria. In the aftermath of this final display of the “state of opinion and the soil to be 
worked on by any mandatory,” the French army marched on Damascus and France 
began its quarter-century occupation of inland Syria—one year to the day after the 
departure of the King-Crane Commission from the Middle East. 


CONCLUSION: 
THE KING-CRANE COMMISSION 
AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF SYRIAN NATIONALISM 


In truth, the politics which followed in Syria were very strange, inas- 
much as the intellectuals—the men of public opinion—and the men of 
the government themselves stirred up, by all means possible, the excite- 
ment of the people and pushed it to the extreme. Then, all of a sudden, 
they retreated before the slightest obstacle which blocked their way, and 
they abandoned the people who were perplexed, not knowing how to 
explain their position. . . . This created a situation of enormous emo- 
tional turmoil and squandered the trust which the people had placed in 
their leaders. They openly accused their leaders of treachery to the point 
that, gradually, that trust was dissolved, and the leaders to whom the 
people had entrusted the reins of government were not able to lead and 
they were scoffed at. 
—As’ap Dacuir® 
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Following World War I, revolutionary violence convulsed much of the non-Western 
world, from Turkey through India to China and Korea. The situation in the Arab 
Middle East was no different, with conflagrations erupting in Egypt (1919), Syria 
(1919-1920), and Iraq (1920). Despite the fact all the affected areas could sustain 
complex, programmatic political movements (as opposed to movements that might 
be characterized as temporary, defensive, and prepolitical), because all had been sub- 
jected to analogous processes—the uneven and asymmetric spread of dependent cap- 
italism and the introduction of modern institutions of governance—a unique 
interplay of local, regional, and international determinants ignited and shaped each 
uprising.” 

Although Woodrow Wilson had originally proposed an interallied commission 
merely to ascertain and convey the wishes of the Syrian population, the King-Crane 
Commission had the unintended effect of catalyzing and, in many ways, defining the 
political movement that arose to resist the imposition of a mandate on Syria. Gulled 
by the promise implicit in the commission’s tour of Syria, the mutanawwirun con- 
structed structures that expedited the mobilization of the population. Because these 
elites were oriented toward Europe and the peace conference, however, they designed 
institutions, demonstrations, and propaganda campaigns for the purpose of present- 
ing to an outside audience an image of a sophisticated nation eager and prepared for 
independence. They thus deferred the task of integrating the majority of the popula- 
tion into their framework of legitimacy. As a result, during the period that preceded 
the French mandate, the mutanawwirun never truly involved nonelites in their na- 
tionalist project: they never dickered with the population over questions of ideology 
and program, they never synthesized a political discourse that was compelling to 
nonelites, and they never established connections with the population comparable to 
those that the Wafdist leadership had established with the population of Egypt, for 
example. In short, the announcement of the formation of the King-Crane Commis- 
sion and its subsequent visit to Syria initiated an unintended chain of events that 
culminated in the strengthening of a populist nationalism dissociated from the guid- 
ance of the more Westernized nationalist elites. 
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CHAPTER 3 


US FOREIGN POLICY 
TOWARD IRAN DURING 
THE MUSSADIQ ERA 


Mark Gasiorowski 


Muhammad Mussadigq, who served as Iran’s prime minister from April 1951 until 
August 1953, is revered by almost all secular democratic Iranians and admired even by 
many supporters of the former monarchy and the current Islamic regime. He ended 
a long period of British hegemony in Iran by nationalizing the British-controlled oil 
industry, instilling a strong sense of national pride in most Iranians and setting the 
stage for several decades of rapid economic growth fueled by oil revenues. He also 
tried to democratize Iran’s political system by reducing the powers of the king, or 
shah, and the traditional upper class and by mobilizing the urban middle and lower 
classes. Although he ultimately failed in this latter endeavor, his efforts made him a 
hero in the eyes of those Iranians who have dreamed of establishing a democratic re- 
gime in their country. 

At the start of the Mussadiq era the United States had a very positive image in 
Iran, created by the small group of US teachers, missionaries, archaeologists, and 
administrators who had ventured there and by the commitment to freedom, democ- 
racy, and independence espoused by the US government and most Americans. The 
United States initially supported Mussadiq, upholding Iran’s right to nationalize the 
oil industry, trying to mediate an agreement with the British, giving Iran limited 
economic aid, and generally praising Mussadiq and his democratic aspirations. How- 
ever, US support for Mussadiq gradually declined. Under President Dwight D. 
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Eisenhower’s administration the United States engineered a coup d’état that drove 
Mussadig from office and ended the movement toward democracy he had been lead- 
ing. The United States thereafter strongly backed Iran’s shah, greatly facilitating his 
efforts to create an authoritarian regime in the decade after the coup. Consequently, 
the Mussadiq era also marked a period in which the popular image of the United 
States in Iran began to change from that of benevolent outsider to malevolent sup- 
porter of the shah’s despotic regime. 

This chapter examines US policy toward Iran during the Mussadiq era. It focuses 
particularly on the strategic considerations that led US officials to change from a 
policy of supporting Mussadigq to one of opposing and eventually overthrowing him, 
thus engendering the malevolent image many Iranians still have of the United States. 


PROLOGUE: 
US POLICY TOWARD IRAN 
BEFORE THE MUSSADIQ ERA 


Before World War II the United States had little strategic or economic interest in 
Iran, and relations between the two countries were cordial but distant. The United 
States established diplomatic relations with Iran in 1856 but did not send a diplomat 
of ambassadorial rank there until 1944. Contact between the two countries was very 
limited during the late 1800s and early 1900s, consisting mainly of the activities of a 
handful of US missionaries, teachers, and archaeologists who created a very positive 
image of the United States in Iran. Nevertheless, relations between the two countries 
were evidently of such little importance by the late 1930s that the shah recalled his 
ambassador to Washington for several years after derogatory comments about him 
appeared in the US press. 

With World War II raging in Europe, Britain and the Soviet Union jointly in- 
vaded Iran in September 1941 to establish a supply route to the Soviet army. The in- 
vading forces quickly overpowered the hapless Iranian army and forced the shah, who 
was seen as a German sympathizer, to abdicate in favor of his twenty-one-year-old 
son, Muhammad Reza Pahlavi. Following US entry into the war, the United States 
sent troops to Iran in conjunction with the supply operation, initiating a period in 
which US-Iranian relations grew rapidly. By early 1944 some thirty thousand US 
soldiers were stationed in Iran, guarding the supply route against bandits and Ger- 
man agents, expanding and improving Iran’s transportation system and oil produc- 
tion facilities, and building plants to assemble aircraft, trucks, and oil drums. The 
United States sent military missions to Iran to reorganize and train the Iranian army 
and gendarmerie and gave Iran some $8.5 million in lend-lease aid during the war. 
Unlike Britain and the Soviet Union, the United States did not meddle in Iran’s do- 
mestic affairs during the war, reinforcing its image as a champion of freedom and 
independence.’ 

As the German threat eased in 1944, the Soviet Union began to expand its influ- 
ence and demand oil concessions in northwestern Iran, which it had occupied since 
1941. Constrained by its need to maintain the wartime alliance, the United States 
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initially made no effort to block these activities. However, as World War II drew to a 
close in 1945, the Soviet posture toward Iran grew more menacing and was paralleled 
by similar activities in Eastern Europe and Korea. As US officials grew increasingly 
concerned about Soviet expansionism, and after Harry S. Truman replaced the more 
diplomatic Franklin D. Roosevelt as president, the United States began to pressure 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its forces from Iran. Soviet officials demurred, and in 
December 1945 and January 1946 Soviet-backed rebels established the Autonomous 
Republic of Azerbaijan and the Kurdish People’s Republic in northwestern Iran. Pow- 
erless to stop these actions, the Iranian government sought backing from the United 
States and Britain and petitioned the United Nations (UN) to demand a Soviet with- 
drawal. US officials issued protests to the Soviet government and strongly supported 
Iran’s position at the UN. Backed by the United States, Iranian prime minister Ah- 
mad Qavam traveled to Moscow in March 1946 and negotiated an agreement under 
which Soviet troops would withdraw from Iran. The Iranian army reoccupied Azer- 
baijan and Kurdistan in December 1946, crushing the autonomy movements and 
ending one of the first chapters in the Cold War. 

As the crisis in Azerbaijan and Kurdistan was drawing to a close, the US Depart- 
ment of State and other US government agencies conducted a thorough review of US 
interests in Iran. Reflecting the considerable effort US officials had made earlier to 
remove Soviet forces from northwestern Iran, US officials concluded that Iran was “of 
vital strategic interest” because Persian Gulf oil would be critical in the event of a war 
with the Soviet Union.* However, despite this finding, no major changes occurred in 
US policy toward Iran during the late 1940s. To contain Soviet expansionism, US 
policymakers at this time were pursuing a strategy of “strongpoint defense.” This 
strategy called for a concentration of US defense efforts in Western Europe and Ja- 
pan—on the western and eastern borders of the Soviet Union—and accorded a much 
lower priority to other regions, including the area south of the Soviet Union, where 
Iran lay. Consequently, though the shah and the various Iranian prime ministers of 
this era made repeated requests for US military and economic aid, Iran was not given 
a large aid package under the Truman Doctrine, and it received less US aid in the late 
1940s than countries like Ireland, Portugal, and Sweden, despite its larger size and 
poorer economic conditions.’ 

The United States did slowly increase its involvement in Iran in other ways 
during this period, however. The military training missions begun during World 
War II were renegotiated and extended in 1947 and 1948. The US embassy staff 
grew considerably in size, enhancing diplomatic, commercial, and cultural interac- 
tions between the two countries. More important, the Office of Strategic Services, 
the predecessor to the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), established a station in 
the Tehran embassy in early 1947 to take over covert operations then being con- 
ducted by US military attachés and embassy political officers. These covert opera- 
tions included intelligence-gathering and propaganda operations aimed at the 
Soviet Union and its allies in Iran, cross-border espionage and subversion raids into 
Soviet territory, and efforts to map out escape and evasion routes and organize 
“stay-behind” guerrilla networks for use in the event of a Soviet invasion. Although 
these operations were all aimed ultimately at the Soviet Union, they did have the 
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effect of strengthening or weakening various Iranian political actors in minor ways 
during this period.® 

In the late 1940s unrest grew steadily among politically active Iranians, due mainly 
to the absence of meaningful opportunities for political participation and to growing 
resentment toward the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (AIOC), a British-owned firm 
that was earning large profits from its monopoly over Iran’s oil industry. Much of this 
unrest was mobilized and articulated by the Tudeh (Masses) Party, a pro-Soviet com- 
munist party established in 1941, which had become Iran’s largest political party be- 
fore falling into disfavor after the Azerbaijani crisis. In October 1949 a group of 
prominent political figures established an organization known as the National Front 
to press for political reforms and nationalization of the AIOC’s assets in Iran. The 
National Front quickly became extremely popular and managed to elect eight of its 
members to the Majlis (the Iranian parliament) in late 1949. It was led by Muham- 
mad Mussadigq, a charismatic Majlis deputy from a wealthy landowning family who 
had established a reputation as an ardent nationalist and democrat and one of Iran’s 
few honest politicians.’ 

By early 1950 US officials had become alarmed about political conditions in 
Iran, with one describing Iran as “dangerous and explosive” and another warning 
that it might become a “second China.”* Simultaneously, the National Security 
Council was undertaking a major reevaluation of US global strategy, codified in the 
April 1950 document known as NSC-68. The new strategy called for a “renewed 
initiative in the cold war” involving large increases in military and economic aid to 
countries located all along the Sino-Soviet periphery—not just those on the west- 
ern and eastern borders of the Soviet Union.’ The growing unrest in Iran and this 
new global strategy together led US officials to undertake a thorough review of US 
policy toward Iran, which concluded that a major effort had to be made to prevent 
the Tudeh Party from coming to power and delivering Iran into Soviet hands. As a 
result, during the following year US officials agreed to provide Iran with $23 mil- 
lion per year in military aid and a modest amount of economic aid; they approved 
a $25 million Export-Import Bank loan to Iran (which was never actually pro- 
vided); and they supported Iran’s request for a $10 million World Bank loan. They 
also sharply increased the number of US Foreign Service and CIA officers working 
in the Tehran embassy and named Henry Grady, a highly respected diplomat, to be 
the new US ambassador.” By early 1951 the United States had positioned itself to 
play a major role in Iranian politics. 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE FIRST MUSSADIQ GOVERNMENT 


Unrest continued to grow in Iran during 1950, with political reform and oil national- 
ization remaining the most contentious issues. Prime Minister Ali Razmara initiated 
a program of political and socioeconomic reforms but also attempted to implement 
an agreement with the AIOC negotiated under his predecessors that fell far short of 
popular demands. In response, Mussadiq and the National Front began to call for 
outright nationalization of the oil industry. In March 1951, a member of the Islamist 
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group Fedayan-e Islam (Devotees of Islam) assassinated Razmara; his replacement, 
appointed by the shah, was Hussein Ala, a loyal ally. The country was swept by a new 
wave of unrest, leading the Majlis to nominate Mussadiq for the premiership and pass 
a bill nationalizing the oil industry. Bowing to popular sentiment, the shah appointed 
Mussadig prime minister on April 29 and signed the oil nationalization bill into law 
on May 2." 

Nationalization of the AIOC posed a serious threat to Britain's weak economy and 
dwindling prestige, so the nationalization decree initiated a period of growing con- 
frontation between Britain and Iran. In the following months British officials ad- 
opted a three-track strategy aimed at reestablishing Britain’s control over Iran’s oil 
industry by either pressuring Mussadigq into a favorable settlement or removing him 
from office. The first track was a half-hearted effort to negotiate a new oil agreement 
that would recognize the principle of nationalization but retain de facto British con- 
trol over Iran’s oil. This effort collapsed in August 1951, and the British thereafter re- 
fused to negotiate directly with Mussadiq. The second track consisted of a series of 
hostile measures aimed at undermining popular support for Mussadig. The most 
important of these was a successful effort to persuade the major world oil companies 
to boycott Iranian oil exports. The British also imposed a series of bilateral economic 
sanctions on Iran and began an ominous military buildup in the region. The third 
element of the British strategy was a series of covert efforts to overthrow Mussadiq. 
These efforts continued throughout Mussadiq’s tenure as prime minister and were 
carried out primarily through a network of politicians, businessmen, military officers, 
and clerical leaders that had been cultivated by British intelligence officers during 
their long years of intrigue in Iran.” 

After Mussadiq assumed office, the Truman administration publicly expressed 
strong support for him, recognizing that he was popular and therefore could serve as 
an effective alternative to the Tudeh Party. Officials in Washington again undertook 
a review of US policy toward Iran, concluding that Iran must be kept in the Western 
camp at all costs because of its strategic location and that a protracted oil crisis might 
weaken the US economy and threaten US and Western security. Accordingly, for the 
remainder of Truman’s term in office, the administration pursued a policy of support- 
ing Mussadigq, opposing British efforts to overthrow him and attempting to mediate 
an agreement that would satisfy both parties to the oil dispute and minimize disrup- 
tion of the world oil market.” 

Soon after the oil nationalization law was enacted, US officials began to imple- 
ment a plan to ease the effects of the British oil blockade on the world oil market. 
Under this plan US oil companies were asked to provide oil to US allies that had been 
adversely affected by the blockade. Some forty-six million barrels of oil were delivered 
under this plan in the first year of the blockade, amounting to roughly 20 percent of 
Iran’s 1950 production. Although this effort was intended to help stabilize the world 
oil market, it also reinforced the oil blockade and therefore inadvertently helped to 
weaken the Iranian economy and undermine Mussadiq’s popular support."* 

At the same time, US officials began a concerted effort to facilitate a negotiated 
settlement of the oil dispute. They advised the British to accept nationalization of the 
AIOC and agree to a fifty-fifty division of profits with Iran—an arrangement that 
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had become common throughout the industry by that time. In July 1951 Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson asked special envoy Averell Harriman to lead a mission to Tehran 
and London to mediate the dispute. Harriman worked assiduously to bring the Brit- 
ish and Iranian positions closer together, inducing the British to send a negotiating 
team to Iran under the leadership of Sir Richard Stokes. The Stokes mission made 
little headway, and negotiations between Britain and Iran collapsed in August.” 

Throughout this period the British had been working strenuously to replace Mus- 
sadiq with their close ally Sayyid Zia al-Din Tabatabai. This had involved direct pres- 
sures on the shah to dismiss Mussadiq and appoint Sayyid Zia as prime minister, as 
well as efforts to build support in the Majlis through the British intelligence network 
for Sayyid Zia’s candidacy. British officials even went so far as to work out a set of 
guidelines for settling the oil dispute with Sayyid Zia. US officials were generally 
aware of these activities and neither supported nor opposed them. The British effort 
to install Sayyid Zia had not made much headway by the time the Stokes mission 
collapsed. Accordingly, in September 1951 British officials began to implement a plan 
to invade southwestern Iran and seize the oil fields. When US officials were told 
about this plan, President Truman notified British prime minister Clement Attlee 
that the United States would not support an invasion and urged him to resume ne- 
gotiations. As a result, Attlee was forced to abandon the invasion plan, telling his 
cabinet that “in view of the attitude of the United States government, [he did not] 
think it would be expedient to use force” in Iran.’® 

Mussadig traveled to New York in October to address the UN Security Council 
about the oil dispute. US officials invited him to Washington, hosting him warmly 
and making another concerted effort to mediate the dispute. These efforts again 
failed to bring about a settlement. During the following year US officials made a se- 
ries of additional proposals that called for Iranian oil to be marketed by a consortium 
of US and other oil companies. When antitrust concerns led the major US oil com- 
panies to reject this plan, US officials first tried to persuade US independents to ac- 
cept it and then, in the fall of 1952, decided to waive US antitrust laws to persuade the 
majors to participate. Despite these efforts, US officials were unable to settle the oil 
dispute.’ 

Having failed to reverse the nationalization law, install Sayyid Zia as prime minis- 
ter, or seize the oil fields forcibly, the British began to search for other options in their 
efforts to regain control over Iran’s oil. Another option soon materialized. Ahmad 
Qavam, who had been prime minister during the 1945-1946 Azerbaijani crisis, ap- 
proached the British seeking support in his bid to replace Mussadiq as prime minis- 
ter. British officials sent an emissary to meet with Qavam in Paris in March 1952. 
Qavam told the emissary that he would settle the oil dispute on terms acceptable to 
the British, and he produced a list of potential cabinet ministers for their approval. 
The British supported Qavam by accepting his plan to end the oil dispute and having 
their network of Iranian allies help him. Qavam spent the next several months trying 
to build support in Iran for his candidacy.* 

Mussadig suddenly resigned on July 16, in a dispute with the shah over the latter’s 
powers. The shah then appointed Qavam prime minister. During the next several 
days the National Front organized a series of massive demonstrations calling for 
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Mussadiq’s return to office. Army and police units attacked the demonstrators, killing 
at least 69 and injuring more than 750. Since Qavam had no popular backing, Mus- 
sadiq’s supporters dominated the streets of Tehran. On July 21 the shah bowed to the 
popular will and appointed Mussadigq to a second term as prime minister, and Qavam 
slipped quietly into exile.” 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE SECOND MUSSADIQ GOVERNMENT 


The Qavam episode initiated a period of growing political instability in Iran. Morale 
in the armed forces dropped sharply. The Tudeh Party became more active. Mussadiq 
filled his new cabinet with close supporters and persuaded the Majlis to grant him 
emergency powers, angering National Front leaders such as Ayatollah Abul Qassem 
Kashani, Hussein Makki, and Muzaffar Baqai. More ominously, a group of military 
officers led by General Fazlollah Zahedi began to plot against Mussadiq with the 
Rashidian brothers, who were the central figures in the British intelligence network. 
Zahedi had briefly served as interior minister in Mussadiq's first government and had 
supported the National Front until the July 1952 uprisings, when the resurgence of 
Tudeh activity and plummeting morale in the armed forces apparently drove him to 
the opposition.”° 

Kashani, Makki, and Baqai soon approached Zahedi, expressing their dissatisfac- 
tion with Mussadiq and thereafter collaborating loosely with Zahedi in his plot. 
Zahedi also obtained the support of Abul Qassem Bakhtiari, a leader of the Bakhtiari 
tribe who had worked with him in collaboration with German agents during World 
War II. He then met with the British chargé d’affaires, asking for assurance that the 
British would not oppose him, would agree to a settlement of the oil dispute on terms 
similar to those worked out with Qavam, and would obtain US acquiescence in his 
activities. The chargé reported this to London and was told to help Zahedi. British 
intelligence officers then provided arms to the Bakhtiari. The chargé described Zahe- 
di’s activities to US ambassador Loy Henderson. Either Zahedi or a close lieutenant 
also met with Henderson in early September, telling him that a government would 
soon come to power that would halt the growth of Tudeh influence. Henderson re- 
ported these conversations back to Washington but remained noncommittal.” 

US policy toward Iran during this period was ambiguous. Ambassador Henderson 
was alarmed about the resurgence of the Tudeh Party and the generally chaotic situa- 
tion in Iran in the aftermath of the Qavam episode, and he recommended that Wash- 
ington prop up the Mussadiq government with a large aid package. Although this did 
not occur, US officials renewed their efforts to resolve the oil dispute and continued 
to support Mussadiq, both publicly and in private conversations with the British. 
However, at some point, CIA officers in Tehran began to turn some of their anti- 
Soviet covert operations in directions that undermined Mussadiq’s base of support. 
Under a propaganda operation code-named TPBEDAMN, they distributed newspa- 
per articles and cartoons that depicted Mussadiq as corrupt and immoral and por- 
trayed him as exploiting Kashani. They provided financial assistance to certain 
clergymen to drive them away from Mussadiq and to create a clerical alternative to 
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Kashani. CIA officers with long-standing ties to the Pan-Iranist Party and the Toilers’ 
Party—both had strongly supported Mussadiq—made efforts to turn these organiza- 
tions against Mussadigq. In a particularly noteworthy case, two CIA officers in the fall 
of 1952 approached Baqai, who had headed the Toilers’ Party, giving him money and 
encouraging him to break with Mussadig. Similar overtures may have been made to 
Kashani, Makki, and other prominent figures.” 

By November 1952 both the Pan-Iranists and the Toilers’ Party had split into pro- 
and anti-Mussadiq factions; Kashani, Makki, Baqai, and other National Front leaders 
had openly turned against Mussadigq, seriously weakening him. These three men, like 
most other Iranian politicians at the time, were opportunistic and may well have had 
other reasons for breaking with Mussadiq. Moreover, the British were carrying out 
very similar—and probably more extensive—covert activities against Mussadiq at 
this time. Therefore, although these CIA activities may well have helped to under- 
mine Mussadiq’s base of support, they were not the only forces operating against him 
in this period, and it is impossible to say with any certainty how much of a role they 
actually played in weakening him. 

Mussadig learned about Zahedi’s plot and moved to stop him before it could be 
implemented. As a member of the Iranian senate, Zahedi enjoyed parliamentary im- 
munity and therefore could not be arrested. However, Mussadiq issued arrest war- 
rants on October 13 for the Rashidians and for General Abdul Hussein Hejazi, a close 
ally of Zahedi. Another general, Bahram Aryana, was dismissed from the army in 
connection with the plot. More importantly, on October 16 Mussadiq broke diplo- 
matic relations with Britain, claiming British officials had supported Zahedi. This act 
alarmed US officials and persuaded some of them that the situation in Iran had got- 
ten out of hand.¥ 

No longer able to operate from the safety of their Tehran embassy, the British 
decided to seek US help in their efforts to oust Mussadiq. Christopher Montague 
Woodhouse, the head of British intelligence in Iran, was sent to Washington in No- 
vember to meet with CIA and State Department officials and present them with a 
plan to oust Mussadiq. The plan called for a coordinated uprising to be engineered by 
the Rashidians and certain Bakhtiari tribal elements, with or without the shah’s ap- 
proval. Although the British believed Zahedi was well suited to lead the coup, they 
proposed several possible coup leaders. Most high-ranking CIA officials favored a 
coup by this time, although some lower-ranking Iran specialists and the CIA station 
chief in Tehran opposed the idea. State Department officials told Woodhouse that 
Truman would not support a coup but that President-Elect Eisenhower and his for- 
eign policy team probably would.* 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 
AND MUSSADIQ 


Dwight Eisenhower entered office in January 1953. His administration harbored bold 
plans to restructure US foreign policy in ways that would more effectively contain the 
Soviet Union. Its new global strategy, which was eventually set out in the October 
1953 National Security Council study NSC-162, called for a broad effort to enhance 
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containment while reducing US defense expenditures. An important element of this 
effort was a decision to strengthen pro-Western countries located along the Sino- 
Soviet periphery—a project that the Truman administration had begun but set aside 
as the Korean War and European reconstruction commanded its attention. These 
countries were to be strengthened with large military and economic aid programs, 
defense alliances, and, where necessary, covert political operations conducted by the 
CIA.® As a result, the Eisenhower administration redirected the US military and 
economic aid programs away from Europe toward the Third World; it constructed a 
ring of defense alliances around the Soviet Union and China; and it increased the 
CIA’s use of covert operations. With its proximity to the Soviet Union and Mussadiq’s 
failure to resolve the oil crisis, Iran was a crucial pawn in this new strategy and quickly 
became a major preoccupation for the Eisenhower administration. 

Secretary of state designate John Foster Dulles and his brother, Allen Dulles, who 
was deputy director of the CIA under Truman and was to become CIA director 
under Eisenhower, had been following the situation in Iran with growing alarm. 
Although they did not regard Mussadiq as a Communist, they believed conditions 
in Iran would probably continue to deteriorate as long as he remained in office, 
strengthening the Tudeh Party and perhaps enabling it to seize power. In light of 
Iran’s crucial role in the US strategy for containing the Soviet Union, they viewed 
this possibility with grave concern. The Dulles brothers therefore concluded that 
Mussadig had to be removed from office—a conclusion that was not shared at this 
time by Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs Henry 
Byroade, Ambassador Henderson, the CIA station chief in Tehran, or several lower- 
ranking State Department and CIA officials. Allen Dulles had met with Woodhouse 
in November 1952 and expressed his support for a coup to overthrow Mussadiq. The 
Dulles brothers were ready to begin preparations for a coup by the time Eisenhower 
was inaugurated.” 

On February 3, 1953, two weeks after the inauguration, top US and British officials 
met in Washington to discuss the situation in Iran. At this meeting a decision was 
made to develop and carry out a plan to overthrow Mussadigq and install Zahedi as 
prime minister. Kermit Roosevelt, who headed the CIA’s Middle East operations di- 
vision, would lead this operation. Roosevelt traveled to Iran several times during the 
following months to prepare for the coup; he met with Zahedi, the Rashidians, mem- 
bers of the Tehran CIA station, and two Iranians code-named Nerren and Cilley, who 
were the main operatives in the TPBEDAMN propaganda operation. A US specialist 
on Iran working under contract for the CIA was assigned to develop a plan for the 
coup with a British intelligence officer. Roosevelt presented the coup plan to the 
Dulles brothers and other top US officials in a June 25 State Department meeting. He 
was directed to implement it immediately.” 

Zahedi had continued to intrigue against Mussadigq after the exposure of his plot 
in October 1952. He remained in contact with Bakhtiari tribal leaders, who were 
given arms and money by the British during this period. His allies in the Majlis un- 
dertook a series of parliamentary maneuvers to try to oust Mussadiq. In February 
1953, a group of retired military officers loyal to Zahedi and Bakhtiari tribesmen led 
by Abul Qassem attacked an army column, apparently trying to spark a coup. 
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Mussadig responded by issuing an arrest warrant for Zahedi, who had lost his parlia- 
mentary immunity. Zahedi’s allies then organized a series of violent disturbances in 
Tehran that nearly toppled the Mussadiq government. A similar incident occurred in 
late April, when several Zahedi associates kidnapped and murdered the commander 
of the national police, a staunch Mussadiq supporter. Rumors of coup plots circu- 
lated throughout the winter and spring of 1953.8 

Following the June 25 State Department meeting, Roosevelt and his CIA team 
began to work in loose coordination with Zahedi. They used the TPBEDAMN net- 
work to launch an extensive propaganda barrage against Mussadigq and organize anti- 
government and anti- Tudeh demonstrations, adding considerably to the turmoil that 
was engulfing Tehran. They sought the support of top military officers, arranging to 
have certain army units participate in the coup. In late July and early August they sent 
two emissaries to see the shah and obtain his support. When this proved unsuccess- 
ful, Roosevelt arranged through the Rashidians to meet personally with the shah. 
After direct US and British involvement were confirmed through special radio broad- 
casts, the shah agreed to support the plot.” 

Having obtained the shah’s backing, Roosevelt was ready to proceed with the 
coup. The shah signed decrees dismissing Mussadiq and appointing Zahedi prime 
minister. The commander of the shah’s Imperial Guard delivered the first of these 
decrees to Mussadig on the night of August 15 and was promptly arrested. Army and 
police units loyal to Mussadiq then set up roadblocks throughout the city, began a 
massive search for Zahedi, and arrested several of his associates. An armored column 
that had been assigned to move into Tehran in conjunction with Mussadiq’s dismissal 
failed to arrive. As the coup plot unraveled the shah fled the country in panic, first to 
Baghdad and then to Rome. Zahedi was brought to a CIA safe house, where he re- 
mained for the next several days. Roosevelt made contingency plans to evacuate him- 
self, Zahedi, and a few other participants.?° 

Despite these setbacks, Roosevelt and his colleagues began to improvise a new 
plan. They distributed copies of the decrees dismissing Mussadiq and appointing 
Zahedi throughout Tehran in order to publicize the shah’s actions. They brought two 
US newspaper reporters to meet with Ardeshir Zahedi, who told them about the 
shah’s decrees and characterized Mussadiq’s rejection of them as a coup, since the 
decrees were in accord with the constitution. This information was quickly published 
in the New York Times. Ardeshir Zahedi and one of the CIA officers were sent to 
Kermanshah and Isfahan to persuade the garrison commanders in those cities to send 
troops to Tehran. The US military advisory group distributed military supplies to 
pro-Zahedi forces to encourage them to support the plot.* 

On August 17 Nerren and Cilley used $50,000 given to them by Roosevelt’s 
team to hire a large crowd that marched into central Tehran shouting Tudeh slo- 
gans, carrying signs denouncing the shah, tearing down statues of the shah and his 
father, and attacking Reza Shah’s mausoleum. This crowd acted as agents provoca- 
teurs: it generated fear of a Tudeh takeover among Tehran residents and was even 
joined by many real Tudeh members, who assumed it had been organized by the 
party’s leadership. These disturbances continued on the following day. Mussadiq 
therefore ordered the police to disperse the crowds, even though the Tudeh was 
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tacitly supporting him against Zahedi and the shah. The Tudeh responded by or- 
dering its members off the streets, removing an important obstacle to Mussadiq’s 
opponents.” 

By the evening of August 18 the police were closing in on the CIA safe house 
where Zahedi was hiding. Roosevelt therefore began to look for a new way to spark a 
coup. Knowing that Ayatollah Kashani was strongly opposed to Mussadiq and had 
considerable influence over lower- and middle-class Iranians, he decided to seek 
Kashani’s help in organizing another crowd to agitate against Mussadiq. Following 
the Rashidians’ advice, he had two CIA officers meet with Ahmad Aramesh, an influ- 
ence peddler who apparently had connections with Kashani. They asked Aramesh to 
ask Kashani to organize an anti-Mussadigq crowd and gave him $10,000 to finance the 
effort. At the same time, the Rashidians and Nerren and Cilley probably made inde- 
pendent efforts to organize such a crowd.® 

Although it is not clear whether Kashani or these figures were involved, a large 
crowd suddenly emerged near the Tehran bazaar in the late morning of August 19. 
The crowd attacked government office buildings and the offices of newspapers and 
political parties that supported Mussadiq. It was joined by army and police units 
and by onlookers who had become alarmed by the “Tudeh” demonstrations of the 
previous days. Realizing that events had turned decisively against him, Mussadiq 
refused to order his security forces to disperse the crowd. At the same time, an army 
unit seized the Tehran radio station and began to broadcast bulletins condemning 
Mussadig and supporting Zahedi. An air force general led a column of tanks to the 
safe house where Zahedi was hiding and rescued him from the police units closing 
in around him. Military units and large groups of demonstrators then seized the 
army headquarters and marched on Mussadiq’s home, where a nine-hour tank bat- 
tle ensued. The walls around Mussadiq’s house were destroyed and the house itself 
was stormed; some three hundred people were killed. Mussadiq escaped into a 
neighbor's yard but surrendered to Zahedi’s forces the next day. Several days later 
the shah returned to Iran and personally thanked Roosevelt, telling him, “I owe my 
throne to God, my people, my army—and to you.” 

The shah’s comment to Roosevelt seems to have been appropriate, for the United 
States did indeed play a key role in overthrowing Mussadig and ending the threat 
he had posed to Iran’s autocratic monarchical system. Roosevelt and his colleagues 
had planned, financed, and led the coup, taking decisive actions after the attempt 
to arrest Mussadiq had failed and which later made the coup successful. Zahedi, its 
nominal leader, hid in a CIA safe house almost until the coup had been completed. 
The shah was not consulted about the decision to undertake the coup, the manner 
of its execution, or the candidate chosen to replace Mussadiq, and he had been re- 
luctant to support the coup and had fled the country at the first sign of failure. The 
British had played a minor role in the coup, helping develop the initial plan for 
it—which failed—and directing the Rashidians to work with Roosevelt. Although 
the AIOC’s oil boycott had weakened Iran’s economy and thus helped undermine 
popular support for Mussadiq, many other outcomes could have resulted from 
Mussadiq’s declining popularity. Although Zahedi and his allies might possibly 
have engineered a coup without US help, they had failed repeatedly to overthrow 
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Mussadig during the previous year due to Zahedi’s outstanding arrest warrants and 
lack of real popular support. No other Iranian appears to have had the popularity 
or military connections necessary to carry out a coup without external backing. 
Consequently, it seems safe to conclude that the United States played a decisive role 
in overthrowing Mussadig and severely weakening the political movement he led. 


A CONTEMPORARY DIPLOMAT?’S VIEW 
Sir Sam Falle 


Editors’ Note: When possible, it is instructive to learn the perspectives of 
participant-observers in a critical event. Sir Sam Falle, who was present in Iran 
during the Mussadigq crisis, has provided the following account. It illustrates the 
difference between looking backward through the prism of subsequent events, as 
historians are compelled to do, and living forward without the benefit of hind- 
sight, as diplomats and policymakers do. 


In the 1950s, I served Great Britain in Iran, Lebanon, and Iraq and at the 
Foreign Office in London on the Middle East oil desk. These postings gave 
me a worm’s-eye view of a period of unprecedented change in the Middle 
East. There were revolutions in Iran, Iraq, and Egypt; I was present at the first 
two. The causes were intrinsically the same: resurgent nationalism against the 
British, who were, in any event, beginning to dismantle their empire and to 
dissociate themselves from their so-called stooges or puppets. In the midst of 
this change, the British and Americans shared the fundamental policy of de- 
nying the region to the Soviet Union while preserving oil supplies for the 
West, though sometimes they differed on the details. Both countries eventu- 
ally came to agree on policy and methodology during the Muhammad Mus- 
sadiq crisis, a seminal event not only in Iran but also in the entire Middle 
East, especially in terms of the development of US foreign policy. In now 
turning to this episode, I take a different perspective from most who have 
commented on and written about the Mussadiq period. 

Iran had just emerged from World War II, during which it had in practice 
been partitioned between Britain and the Soviet Union. The British oil com- 
pany then known as the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (later Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, or AIOC, and then British Petroleum) continued to take 
the major share of the profits of Iran’s oil for itself and the British govern- 
ment. Dr. Muhammad Mussadiq became prime minister in April 1951 with 
tremendous popular support. His appeal was simple and straightforward: 
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unequivocal nationalism, the nationalization of the oil industry, and the elim- 
ination of the AIOC’s influence—indeed of all British influence—from Iran. 
His first act was oil nationalization, on May 2, 1951. This was a heady moment 
for Iran, and the rejoicing crowds cried, “Oil has been nationalized: Long live 
Dr. Muhammad Mussadiq, Iran’s beloved prime minister!” And they really 
meant it, because, at last, they could walk tall, the imperialists had been de- 
feated, and the streets of Tehran would soon be paved with the gold that the 
AIOC had been stealing from them. 

When I came to Tehran at the beginning of 1952, support for Mussadiq 
was by no means monolithic. He had, of course, touched the nationalist 
chord, which was full of resentment against imperialism and the desire of a 
once-great nation to be respected again. But he had delivered nothing posi- 
tive; he had destroyed but he had not built up, and he had cut off almost all of 
Iran’s revenues. He had not known when to close a deal and had constantly 
asked for more. He must have understood that, although the US government 
was sympathetic to him personally and to his nationalist aspirations, there 
were limits to even its generosity. At the same time, he was well aware of US 
concern that Iran might turn to communism. So he decided to continue 
bargaining. 

I next went to Washington, DC, as a member of a small delegation to 
discuss Iran. Many in Washington still thought that Mussadiq was the last, 
best hope; we disagreed, believing that his remaining in power would lead to a 
Communist takeover. What happened in 1953 is now well known: the over- 
throw of Mussadiq; the restoration of the shah, who had fled for a brief pe- 
riod; and the establishment of a pro-Western government in Tehran under 
General Fazlollah Zahedi. 

It is a widely held view that it was a grave mistake to depose Mussadig. 
But let us go back to 1952: we were very worried about the Soviet, Chinese, 
and world communist threats, with extremely good reason. Tensions were 
high and real. There was the Korean War and Stalin was still alive in all his 
psychopathic and dangerous malevolence. It was thought at the time that a 
Communist takeover of Iran would have been a disaster of appalling magni- 
tude and might indeed have led to global conflict. It is questionable whether 
the United States could have tolerated the Soviet Union on the Gulf. It was 


impossible to predict in 1953 that the shah, who was in a relatively strong posi- 


tion at the time of his restoration, could have developed into such a disagree- 
able tyrant, nor could we have foreseen the irritant of Khomeini, who was 
impartial in his hatred of the superpowers. We saw the immediate danger, and 
I remain completely convinced that it was right and, indeed, vital, given the 
circumstances of the time, to topple Mussadiq. 


(Continues) 
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A ConTemporary DipLomat’s View (Continued) 


Many scholars have criticized US and British policy vis-a-vis Mussadiq, argu- 
ing that Mussadiq was a rare phenomenon in Iran in that he was both honest 
and a democrat. He represented resurgent Iranian nationalism and was both 
beloved and respected by the Iranian people. He was not a Communist—far 
from it—and he came from the landed ruling class, although he differed in 
his humanity and caring approach. Consequently, he was exactly the sort of 
leader whom the West should have supported, since he stood for nonviolent, 
progressive change. This was precisely what was needed to combat commu- 
nism and lead Iran to true freedom and prosperity. The common belief is that 
the US government deposed Mussadiq for the wrong reasons, and that by 
supporting the increasingly tyrannical shah, it helped to bring about the Kho- 
meini revolution, with all its unfortunate consequences for US-Iranian rela- 
tions. The corollary to this argument is that an oil deal should have been 
made with Mussadiq, whatever the cost; or, even if this had proved impossi- 
ble in the medium term, he should have been supported as our last, best hope 
in Iran and a bulwark against communism. 

Clearly it would have been more desirable and in the interests of the 
United States, Iran, and, indeed, Britain if we could have made a reasonably 
satisfactory deal with Mussadig. It might even, with the benefit of hindsight, 


have been better to make a poor deal than no deal at all. There were, however, 


limits beyond which it would have been impossible to go without upsetting 
the global oil business. Maybe it would have been worth it, and the cost to 
the United States might have been less than that of the Khomeini revolution. 
It is difficult to say, but, in my opinion, Mussadiq turned down some good 
offers that might have prevented the crisis. 

To conclude on a personal note: In the British Foreign Service I was 
known as “Red Sam.” This was because I believed in liberal causes, resur- 
gent nationalism, and the like. Later I was a fervent supporter of both Egyp- 
tian president Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser and the Iraqi nationalists. Thus, Dr. 
Mussadig was initially a man after my own heart, and I am on record as a 
remorseless critic of the AIOC. The fact that even I eventually became con- 
vinced that he had to be replaced says something. Sadly, Mussadiq could 
not control the Communists, and they would have removed him from 
power and replaced him with one of their own. And, considering the politi- 
cal environment of the day, we thought this very well could have led to 


World War III. 
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CONCLUSION 


This chapter has emphasized that US security interests—as conceived by the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations—required that Iran be kept in the Western 
camp during the Cold War, implying that domestic political conditions in Iran 
could not be permitted to move beyond certain boundaries. Under the Truman 
administration these boundaries initially were drawn rather broadly: Mussadig did 
not seem to pose a threat to US interests, and US policymakers believed he could 
serve as an effective counterbalance to the Tudeh Party. However, these perceptions 
slowly changed as Mussadiq remained in power and unrest grew in Iran. When 
Eisenhower entered office, the more stridently anti-Communist views of his for- 
eign policy team and the changing perceptions of Mussadiq among some holdovers 
from the Truman administration together led the United States to drop its support 
for Mussadiq and take steps to overthrow him. Consequently, US security interests 
associated with the Cold War and changing views in Washington about how Mus- 
sadiq’s regime affected these interests were responsible for the fateful US decision 
to undertake the August 1953 coup. 

During the following decade these same considerations led US policymakers to pro- 
vide extensive support to the shah, building up his autocratic regime as a bulwark 
against Soviet expansionism. Immediately after the coup they provided him with $68 
million in emergency aid, roughly one-third of the total revenue Iran had lost as a result 
of the British oil embargo. Over $300 million in additional US economic aid was given 
to Iran during the next ten years. After the coup US officials renewed their efforts to 
settle the oil dispute, fostering an agreement that permitted Iran to begin exporting oil 
again in late 1954. Iran's oil income grew quickly as a result of this agreement, exceeding 
total US aid receipts by 1958 and thereafter serving as the shah’s main source of revenue. 
The United States also began a major effort to strengthen the shah’s security forces soon 
after the coup, reorganizing and training his domestic intelligence apparatus and giving 
him almost $600 million in military assistance during the next decade.® 

With the threat from Mussadiq and the National Front effectively contained, the 
economy growing rapidly, and an increasingly effective security apparatus in place, 
the shah consolidated his grip on power in the late 1950s and early 1960s. By late 1963 
this process had been completed: the shah presided over an authoritarian regime 
under which organized opposition was not tolerated, and there seemed little chance 
that he would fall from power. However, many politicians were aware that Iranians 
deeply resented the shah’s regime and increasingly blamed the United States for re- 
storing him to power in 1953 and then helping him to consolidate the new regime. 
This resentment generated a new challenge to the shah in the 1970s that differs from 
the one posed by Mussadiq: nondemocratic, violent, and deeply anti-American. This 
new challenge brought the shah’s regime crashing down in the late 1970s and created 
a series of major crises for the United States. 

Thus, the strategic considerations that led US policymakers to undertake the 1953 
coup and then build up the shah’s regime helped set in motion a chain of events that 
later destroyed his regime and created severe problems for US interests. 
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CHAPTER 4 


NATIONAL SECURITY CONCERNS 
IN US POLICY TOWARD EGYPT, 


1949-1956 


Peter Hahn 


From the late 1940s through the Suez crisis of 1956, US officials faced a bewildering 
variety of security problems with regard to Egypt. In the late 1940s, a bitter dispute 
raged between Great Britain, a Cold War partner that wished to remain in possession 
of its military base facilities in the Suez Canal Zone, and Egypt, a nationalistic state 
that sought to escape British military occupation. Each side sought US endorsement 
of its position in this dispute, which remained unsolved into the early 1950s. After the 
Egyptian revolution of 1952, President Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser negotiated the departure 
of British forces from his country and challenged the remnants of Western imperial- 
ism elsewhere in the region. US officials found it impossible to reconcile Nasser’s 
nationalism to their security interests in the Middle East and therefore sought to 
undermine his prestige and influence in the region. When Britain decided to wage 
war on Egypt in late 1956, however, US officials took steps to halt the attack on the 
grounds of US national security. From the late 1940s to 1956, Washington consis- 
tently made policy toward Egypt on the basis of its security interests. 


EGYPT’S EMERGENCE AS A REGION 
OF STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 


During the decades preceding World War II, Egypt emerged as a region of strategic 
importance to the British Empire. Britain militarily occupied Egypt in 1882 in order 
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to protect the Suez Canal and lines of communication to India, and it gained enor- 
mous advantages during World War I by closing the canal to the Central Powers and 
by staging troops in Egypt for the Gallipoli and Jerusalem campaigns. Having legally 
secured the right to occupy Egypt through the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian treaty, the British 
used the Suez Canal Zone during World War II to deny Axis forces in North Africa 
easy access to oil fields in the Middle East, to ensure vital communications and transit 
between the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean, and to develop a major base that 
boasted airfields, supply dumps, repair shops, and personnel facilities. At war's end, 
nearly two hundred thousand British troops were stationed in the Canal Zone base.’ 

US officials who examined the security situation in the Middle East during the 
early years of the Cold War recognized the immense potential strategic importance of 
Egypt. As international tensions escalated during 1945 and 1946, defense officials 
identified the British base in the Suez Canal Zone as a facility of vital importance. In 
the event of war against the Soviet Union, they reasoned, Western access to the base 
would prove essential to victory. To promote national security, in other words, US 
officials would support London's quest to maintain its base in Egypt. 

The US-Soviet confrontation over Turkey in 1946 first attracted the attention of 
Pentagon officials to Egypt. “Any action which threatens Britain’s control of the Suez 
Canal and deprives her of a sizable portion of the Middle East oil fields,” the Joint 
War Plans Committee (JWPC) observed, “threatens her position as a world power.” 
Soviet conquest of the Suez Canal “would have serious adverse effects upon British 
capabilities in a major war.”? 

Contingency war plans devised in the Pentagon in 1946 also stressed the impor- 
tance of maintaining access to British air bases in Egypt. In the event of hostilities, 
according to a war plan code-named PINCHER, US bombers would attack the So- 
viet Union’s oil industry in order to cripple its war-making capability. Bombers would 
need air bases in Egypt in order to reach a sufficient number of vulnerable targets in 
the southern Soviet Union. Bombers dispatched from England, Pakistan, or Japan 
would lack the range to strike such targets. From airfields in the Suez Canal Zone, 
Western bombers could reach Moscow, the nerve center of Soviet power, and a host 
of other valuable targets. “Early availability of secure Very] H[eavy] B[omber] oper- 
ating bases in the Cairo area,” the war plan MAKEFAST added in late 1946, “is es- 
sential to the attainment of the strategic air offensive objectives.” 

Military bases in Egypt also possessed other attractive features. Pentagon planners 
were confident that bases in the Canal Zone could be defended against the southward 
Soviet thrust anticipated in the opening stages of war. Egypt’s proximity to the Soviet 
Union qualified it as a staging area for offensive operations into south-central Russia. 
The Suez Canal corridor enabled provision of the country from the Indian Ocean 
should the enemy close the Mediterranean. Egypt would likely emerge as a base for 
psychological warfare measures targeted especially at secessionists in southern Russia. 
As the JWPC stressed, the importance of possessing bases in Egypt “can hardly be 
over-emphasized.”* 

Pentagon planners confirmed the importance of British bases in Egypt as the Cold 
War escalated in 1948 and 1949. In June 1948, during the Berlin crisis, the Joint 
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Strategic Planning Group (JSPG) observed that facilities in Egypt needed to defeat 
the Soviet Union in war “far exceed[ed] those envisaged” in earlier plans. In July, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) stressed that Egypt remained essential “as a base from 
which to initiate an air offensive against vital elements of the Soviet warmaking ca- 
pacity.” In December, army officers recognized Egypt's “important role” in any mili- 
tary engagement in the Middle East. In March 1949, US secretary of defense James 
Forrestal confirmed Egypt’s abiding importance to US national security. “In the event 
of global war,” the National Security Council (NSC) resolved in late 1949, after the 
Chinese Communist revolution and the Soviet detonation of an atomic bomb, “the 
United States would probably wish to use facilities in the Cairo-Suez area in conjunc- 
tion with the British.” Indeed, army planners presumed, “should emergency dictate, 
the U.S. will avail itself of any facilities held by the British.”’ 

From 1950 to 1953, the strategic value of British facilities in Egypt diminished 
slightly but remained significant. The development of long-range aircraft reduced 
the importance of Egypt as a launching point for any strategic air offensive against 
Soviet targets, but the country remained vital as a poststrike landing-and-refueling 
point for heavy bombers launched from Britain and as a defensive barrier, supply 
depot, and staging area. Renovations at Abu Sueir, Canal Zone (started in 1949 and 
completed in 1952), made it the only air base in the Middle East capable of han- 
dling heavy bombers. US military officials secretly stockpiled supplies at Abu Sueir 
and Cairo International Airport. In the eyes of US strategists, national security 
dictated that British military facilities in Egypt remain accessible to Western pow- 
ers in the event of war.° 


THE US DILEMMA: 
BALANCING EGYPT’S AND BRITAIN’S INTERESTS 


US interest in maintaining British military facilities in Egypt for national security 
reasons conflicted with US interest in mollifying Egyptian nationalism for political 
reasons. In the late 1940s, Egyptian nationalists began to challenge Britain’s pres- 
ence in their country. Specifically, they demanded revision or abrogation of the 
1936 Anglo-Egyptian treaty that authorized the British base in the Canal Zone. 
Extensive Anglo-Egyptian negotiations in the late 1940s failed to reach a settle- 
ment, and nationalists turned to other tactics, including work stoppages, boycotts, 
and terrorist attacks, to compel the British to leave. Until the early 1950s, Britain 
resisted the Egyptian demands, and a deadlock ensued.’ 

The Anglo-Egyptian conflict confronted the United States with a thorny dilemma. 
Some officials of the US Department of State wanted to recognize Egyptian national 
aspirations in order to ensure the loyalty of the Egyptian people and other Third 
World nations in the Cold War as well as to honor the US ideal of self-determination. 
To Pentagon officials, however, a British departure from Egypt, in the absence of 
satisfactory promises by Egypt to allow access to its bases, would imperil national 
security.* 

US officials considered access to military bases in Egypt so vital that they repeat- 
edly subsumed their conflicting political interests in Egypt. In May 1946, for 
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example, US officials interceded on London’s behalf in Anglo-Egyptian negotiations 
that had stalemated over the question of Britain’s right to return to bases in Egypt 
after it departed the country. US secretary of state James Byrnes told King Farouk 
that he hoped Egypt would avoid “running the risk of undermining the security of 
the Middle East” in its quest for “full sovereignty.” Egypt’s hostile reaction to that 
message made US officials reluctant to intercede again, but they quietly encouraged 
the British to remain firm in negotiations with Cairo.’ 

In preparation for the Anglo-American “Pentagon talks” of October 1947, US 
Department of Defense officials insisted that the United States endorse Britain’s 
position in Egypt for reasons of national security. Despite their fears that angering 
Egyptian nationalists might undermine the very Western interests that the Penta- 
gon wished to preserve, officials at Foggy Bottom agreed. At the talks, State De- 
partment officials suggested that Britain appease Egyptian nationalism by agreeing 
in principle to withdraw eventually from Egypt, but they relented easily when 
British officials protested that this step would signal weakness. US and British 
officials agreed that “the British should have the right to maintain [in Egypt] .. . 
certain strategic facilities... during peacetime in such a condition that they could 
be effectively and speedily used in case of an immediate threat to the security of 
the Middle East.” It would be “dangerous in the present world situation for the 
British Government to abandon such strategic facilities to which it is entitled by 
treaty in Egypt.” In these Anglo-American talks—conducted as the Cold War was 
intensifying —US officials sacrificed their interest in appeasing nationalism to na- 
tional security considerations.” 

US officials showed slightly more concern for Egyptian nationalism in 1949. Be- 
cause Egypt blamed the United States for the creation of Israel, the war in Palestine 
had embittered Cairo against Washington. To avoid further alienation, US officials 
refused a British request that the US participate in talks between British and Egyptian 
military officers about the future of the British bases in the Canal Zone. By early 1950, 
however, State Department officials again interceded in Anglo-Egyptian negotiations 
to urge the government of Egyptian prime minister Mustapha Nahas to recognize 
that Western defense rights in Egypt were consonant with Egyptian sovereignty. “If 
Egypt insists that Britain withdraw her troops from the Suez zone,” Assistant Secre- 
tary of State George C. McGhee told the Egyptian ambassador, “it would result in a 
weakening of Egypt's military strength at precisely a time when Egypt desires to in- 
crease her powers of resistance.” In July, following the eruption of the Korean War, 
McGhee refused an Egyptian appeal for support in negotiations with London, in- 
stead warning that “Russian aggression in the Near Eastern area” loomed possible, in 
which case “it would be essential to our common strategic plans to have the British 
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on the spot. 


FROM A COMPROMISE SOLUTION 
TO EGYPT’S DIMINISHING IMPORTANCE 


In late 1950 and early 1951, however, US officials came to fear that unmollified Egyp- 
tian nationalism might abet the rise of neutralism in that state and throughout the 
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Middle East. “The Near Eastern nations are at a point of decision,” Samuel K. C. 
Kopper, deputy director of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs, noted in December 
1950, “as to whether to cast their lot irrevocably with the West, to remain neutral, or 
to drift into the Soviet orbit.” Pressuring Egyptian leaders to align with the West, 
McGhee concluded in early 1951, was bound to fail. A compromise solution to the 
base dispute, McGhee realized, “would outweigh the present advantages of the Brit- 
ish position.”” 

In 1951, therefore, US officials devised the Middle East Command (MEC) concept 
to bridge the gap between strategic and political interests in Egypt. The MEC idea 
envisioned a multilateral, anti-Soviet defense arrangement that would include Egyp- 
tian military officers with headquarters in Cairo. Unfortunately, the chance that 
Egypt would approve MEC diminished in the summer of 1951, when the United 
Nations (UN) Security Council, at the behest of Britain and France, passed a resolu- 
tion censuring Egyptian restrictions on canal shipping destined for Israel. Before 
Western powers found the time to propose MEC to the government in Cairo, Prime 
Minister Nahas had commenced parliamentary procedures to nullify the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. Egypt summarily rejected MEC.® 

State Department officials were deeply troubled by Egypt's rejection of MEC, by 
its abrogation of the treaty, and by a wave of violence between British troops and 
Egyptian guerrillas in late 1951 and early 1952. The turmoil helped trigger the revolu- 
tion of July 1952, in which a clique of military officers led by Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser 
ousted King Farouk. Alarmed by the parallel rise of revolutionary nationalism in 
Egypt and Iran, Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson feared that the entire Middle 
East might turn hostile to the West unless Britain made concessions to end its im- 
passe with Egypt. Pentagon officials, on the other hand, favored fully endorsing Brit- 
ain’s stubborn position. The NSC reconciled these positions by resolving in April 1952 
“to induce the U.K. to modify its position in ways which, while maintaining basic 
Western interests, might make possible an early negotiated settlement.” But Britain 
would not be induced to make any concessions, and the Anglo-Egyptian impasse 
persisted into 1953. In light of national security requirements, US officials refrained 
from strongly pressuring the British to make those concessions that might have served 
the US political interest of mollifying Egyptian nationalism. 

In 1952 and 1953, changing circumstances in the Middle East and elsewhere ren- 
dered the Canal Zone military base less essential to US and British security. British 
officials concluded in late 1952 that Soviet development of atomic weapons made it 
dangerous to concentrate eighty thousand soldiers in a single base site within Soviet 
bomber range. Attacks by Egyptian guerrilla fighters, moreover, inflicted severe hu- 
man, psychological, and financial costs. The Canal Zone base, though still important, 
seemed to the British no longer indispensable. They decided to move their headquar- 
ters to Cyprus, relocate troops to the home isles, and rely on rapid air transit in the 
event of an emergency.’ 

Similar ideas developed on the western shore of the Atlantic. When Turkey joined 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) in 1952, the Pentagon began think- 
ing about shifting its Middle East security focus from Egypt to the northern tier of 
the region. After Pakistan joined the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) in 
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1954, a northern tier pact offered to complete a chain of anti-Soviet pacts from East 
Asia to northern Europe. The governments of the northern tier seemed more ready 
than Arab states such as Egypt to cooperate with Western defense plans. More secure 
than the lone, gigantic base at Suez, a series of smaller facilities scattered along the 
Soviet perimeter also provided advantages in intelligence collection and offensive ca- 
pabilities. For example, Thor and Jupiter missiles, developed in the mid-1950s, could 
carry nuclear payloads but for only short distances." 

In 1953, President Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles approved a shift in US strategic focus from Egypt to the northern tier. Con- 
versations during a tour of the Middle East in the spring of 1953 convinced Dulles 
that Egypt, beset by rampant forces of nationalism, would not serve as a reliable se- 
curity partner but that northern tier states would. Turkey and Pakistan, he observed, 
would serve as cornerstones of a defense pact of states that “are most conscious of the 
Soviet threat and most disposed to cooperate with western powers.” Dulles declared 
the original MEC idea to be “on the shelf.” In 1954, US Air Force officials canceled 
planned improvements at the Abu Sueir airfield. The northern tier idea came to fru- 
ition with the signing of a Turkish-Iraqi pact in Baghdad on February 24, 1955. Brit- 
ain joined the Baghdad Pact in April 1955; Pakistan joined in September and Iran in 
October.” 

In light of Egypt's diminished strategic importance, US officials pressed the Brit- 
ish to make concessions needed to break their deadlock with Egypt. With strong US 
urging, a reluctant Churchill government approved a base treaty in July 1954 (signed 
in October 1954). The accord terminated the 1936 treaty, provided for withdrawal of 
British forces over twenty months, permitted British civilian technicians to maintain 
the base, and authorized the British military to return in the event of a Soviet attack 
on Turkey or any Arab state. British forces completed their departure in June 1956." 

US officials hoped that Nasser, with his independence secured, would cooperate 
with Western security plans, endorse the northern tier pact, and eventually join it. 
“We are counting on Egypt,” Deputy Assistant Secretary of State John D. Jernegan 
noted on August 16, 1954, “to play an important leadership role . . . in the achieve- 
ment of United States policy objectives in the Middle East.” Nasser talked about 
forming an Arab League collective security pact, and Dulles suggested linking this 
pact to the northern tier arrangement via an Egyptian-Turkish mutual defense treaty. 
Nasser’s initial reaction and his acceptance of $40 million in US economic aid in late 
1954 encouraged US hopes that Nasser would become a security partner.” 

By early 1955, however, such US optimism seemed unfounded. Nasser refused to 
accept US military aid because of the standard condition that a US military mission 
would administer it, a condition that to him smacked of colonialism. He also rejected 
a secret US plan, which would have violated congressional rules for administering 
aid, to divert $5 million of the $40 million in economic aid to military hardware 
purchases.”° 

As negotiations on military aid stalemated, Nasser emerged as a thorn in America’s 
side in the Middle East. He reversed himself on the northern tier idea and became a 
chief critic of the Baghdad Pact. He claimed as Egypt’s mission the riddance of West- 
ern imperialism from the Middle East. He reacted strongly to Israeli provocations 
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and responded coolly to the Anglo-American “Alpha” peace plan. In the absence of 
US military aid grants, Nasser purchased a massive quantity of arms from the Soviet 
Union in September 1955.” 

Eisenhower and Dulles at first tried to appeal to Nasser by offering to finance 
construction of the Aswan Dam, and they tried to pacify the Egyptian-Israeli situa- 
tion by sending special emissary Robert Anderson to broker a deal in early 1956. But 
Nasser would neither accept the conditions of the dam aid offer nor cooperate fully 
with the Anderson mission. Worse, in early 1956, he encouraged anti-British rioters 
in Jordan and Bahrain, continued to criticize the Baghdad Pact, bought weapons 
from Poland, and recognized the People’s Republic of China. NSC officials con- 
cluded that Nasser’s “positive neutralism actually works in favor of the Soviet bloc 
since it is directed against established western positions.” 

US officials had concluded by March 1956 that, despite their efforts to woo Nasser, 
he had emerged as a threat to their national security interests in the Middle East. 
With the British, therefore, they concocted the Omega policy, a series of steps de- 
signed to undercut Nasser’s prestige among Arab peoples and possibly to remove him 
from power. Omega would “let Colonel Nasser realize,” Dulles noted, “that he can- 
not cooperate as he is doing with the Soviet Union and at the same time enjoy 
most-favored-nation treatment from the United States.” Omega planned for the 
gradual withdrawal of the Aswan aid offer, but in July, under strong congressional 
pressure, Dulles canceled the deal abruptly. Nasser retaliated against the Aswan re- 
nege by nationalizing the Suez Canal Company and announcing that its revenues 
would finance the dam.” 


THE 1956 SUEZ CRISIS 


Nasser’s seizure of the canal company provoked the Suez crisis of late 1956. The Brit- 
ish at once resolved to use force to recover control of the waterway and knock Nasser 
from power, and they eventually conspired with the French and the Israelis to launch 
a tripartite attack against Egypt that began October 29. President Eisenhower, by 
contrast, decided early in the crisis that force would threaten US national security 
interests. A British attack on Egypt would foment Anglophobia around the world, 
inflame Arab nationalism (and thus imperil oil supplies to the West), and result in a 
long and costly British occupation of the Suez Canal Zone. For the United States to 
allow London to wage war on Egypt, Eisenhower told the NSC on July 31, “might 
well array the world from Dakar to the Philippine Islands against us.” A breach with 
London would “be extremely serious, but not as serious as letting a war start and not 
trying to stop it.”*4 

Accordingly, Eisenhower sought to use diplomacy to delay a British attack, on the 
calculation that time would cool British tempers and avert war. In late July he dis- 
patched Deputy Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs Robert Murphy and 
Dulles to London to soothe British anger. In August, Eisenhower and Dulles ar- 
ranged the London Conference to devise a diplomatic solution to the question of 
control of the canal, in September they proposed establishment of a Suez Canal Users 
Association to govern the waterway, and in October they encouraged Britain and 
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Egypt to resolve their differences through negotiations sponsored by the United Na- 
tions. Eisenhower also publicly and privately appealed to British prime minister An- 
thony Eden to practice restraint. “The use of force,” he cabled Eden on September 3, 
“would .. . vastly increase the area of jeopardy.” The developing world “would be 
consolidated against the West to a degree which, I fear, could not be overcome in a 
generation and, perhaps, not even in a century.” 

Once hostilities began on October 29, Eisenhower moved to end the fighting 
promptly for three national security reasons. First, he regretted that the attack on 
Egypt diverted global attention from Moscow’s brutal crushing of the rebellion in 
Hungary. Second, he feared that the Soviets would politically support Egypt and 
thereby win favor among developing nations. Unless the United States ended the 
fighting, Dulles observed, “all of these newly independent countries will turn from us 
to the USSR. We will be looked upon as forever tied to British and French colonialist 
policies.” “How can we possibly support Britain and France,” Eisenhower added, “if 
in so doing we lose the entire Arab world.” US inaction would enable the Soviet 
Union to seize “a mantle of world leadership through a false but convincing exhibi- 
tion of concern for smaller nations.”** 

Third, Eisenhower gravely worried about Soviet threats to intervene militarily to 
defend Egypt. On November 5, one day after crushing the rebellion in Budapest, 
Moscow threatened to send troops to Egypt and to fire rockets on London and Paris. 
The JCS interpreted this statement as “serious intent on the part of the Soviets.” Ei- 
senhower observed that Soviet leaders were “scared and furious” over Hungary, “and 
there is nothing more dangerous than a dictatorship in this frame of mind.” The 
president warned Moscow that the United States would defend its allies, but he also 
tightened his diplomatic and financial squeezes to convince Britain and France to 
halt the fighting. Both powers accepted a UN cease-fire on November 6.”” 


CONCLUSION 


From the mid-1940s to the mid-1950s, US officials consistently made policy toward 
Egypt on grounds of national security. From 1946 to 1953, the overriding strategic 
importance of British military facilities in Egypt compelled them to actively and 
passively endorse Britain’s determination to remain in the Suez Canal Zone over 
Egypt’s strong opposition. Such security concerns, in light of the Cold War and the 
Korean War, convinced officials in Washington to subsume their conflicting political 
interest in befriending Egyptian nationalism. Only when the move to the northern 
tier diminished the strategic importance of Egypt did US officials find it safe to pres- 
sure Britain to reach a settlement providing for withdrawal of British forces from the 
Suez Canal Zone. 

After the 1954 Anglo-Egyptian treaty, US officials hoped to win Nasser’s coopera- 
tion with their plans for securing the Middle East against Soviet expansion. But 
Nasser refused US overtures and emerged as a leading critic of Western influence in 
the region. Therefore, again for reasons of national security, US officials together with 
the British initiated the Omega policy to undermine Nasser’s prestige in the Middle 
East and, perhaps, even his power in Cairo. 
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National security concerns also determined US behavior during the Suez crisis of 
late 1956. Fear that the Soviet Union would gain politically or intervene militarily 
compelled Eisenhower to oppose British plans for war against Nasser and then to use 
his power to halt the attack once it began. Contrary to its political concerns, the 
United States censured its British ally and rescued Nasser from aggression during the 
Suez conflict. Such actions were entirely consistent with Washington’s national secu- 
rity imperatives, which prevailed, as before, over its competing political interests. 
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PART II 


Cold War Rivalries 


The perceived success of the Iranian coup in 1953 reinforced the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s emphasis on a more interventionist policy, which, in addition to attempt- 
ing to form pro-West defense pacts in the Middle East (such as the Baghdad Pact), 
was characterized by covert activities designed to fight the Soviets in the Third World 
through tactics short of nuclear confrontation. The Mussadigq crisis seemed to be re- 
peated in various ways in the Middle East throughout the remainder of the decade, 
some with perceived positive results, some with more negative results. The United 
States and the Soviet Union had supplanted the British and the French as the primary 
external players in the Middle East; their involvement in local, inter-Arab, and Arab- 
Israeli dynamics often heightened the level of tension in the region. Throughout the 
Cold War, Washington attempted to adjust its policies to these shifting dynamics in 
a way that would keep the Soviets at bay. 

David Lesch examines one of these occasions, the American-Syrian crisis of 1957, 
within the context of the complex political environment of the Middle East in the 
1950s, when the international cold war in the region was at its height and was super- 
imposed on the Arab-Israeli conflict, Arab state building, and the emerging inter- 
Arab cold war. This case study reveals the oftentimes divergent, even contradictory, 
contextual paradigms of regional events as seen through the prism of the superpower 
Cold War, when the Eisenhower administration attempted—and failed—to covertly 
overthrow a regime in Damascus that it thought was getting too close to Moscow. 
‘The ensuing course of events shows how a domestic incident can quickly expand into 
a confrontation between the superpowers at one level, while local players, in particu- 
lar Egypt's Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser, engage in actions at the regional level that actually 
bring the crisis to an end. 

In Chapter 6, Malik Mufti discusses the United States’ relationship with pan- 
Arabism, specifically that proffered by Egyptian president Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser 
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versus that espoused by the Ba’thists in Iraq and Syria following the 1956 Suez crisis 
and bridging the Arab cold war to the seminal 1967 Arab-Israeli war. Mufti concludes 
that US policies under Eisenhower and his secretary of state, John Foster Dulles, as 
well as those under the John E Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson administrations, 
which have been roundly criticized in the past (as in this volume), have been to a 
large extent misinterpreted. Mufti posits that they were actually much more prescient 
and successful than is popularly perceived, especially as the United States began to see 
Arab nationalism as an antidote to communism. As others have observed, however, 
the objectives may have been achieved despite US policy, especially as the dynamics 
of Malcolm Kerr’s “Arab cold war” tended to define the political and diplomatic pa- 
rameters in the Middle East during this period.’ 

The section concludes with two chapters that broadly examine Middle Eastern 
politics through the lens of the Cold War rivalry between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. In Chapter 7, Georgiy Mirsky, writing from scholarly examination 
and personal experience, discusses the motivations, ideological commitment, and 
interests of Soviet policy toward the Middle East during the Cold War era and the 
transformation of this policy in the post-Cold War world. Noting that the Kremlin 
historically preferred to undermine the West through support of national liberation 
movements (many of which were thoroughly un-Marxist/Leninist), Mirsky ob- 
serves that the ideological baggage associated with substantiating such policies 
quickly disappeared following Gorbachev's glasnost (or what Mirsky calls the “de- 
ideologization” of Soviet foreign policy), clearing the way for a more cooperative 
relationship with the United States in the Middle East. For a time. 

In Chapter 8, Rashid Khalidi analyzes America’s Middle Eastern policies through 
the lens of its Cold War rivalry with the Soviet Union. Khalidi pays particular at- 
tention to US leaders’ support of conservative Islam, such as that practiced in Saudi 
Arabia, as an ideological counter to communism and Arab nationalism, and thus as 
a key barrier to Soviet penetration in the region. This approach, though, had im- 
portant costs for US interests. Not only did it cause US leaders to downplay their 
support of human rights and democracy advancement in the Middle East, but it 
helped to empower some of the radical Islamic groups that threaten the United 
States today. Khalidi also examines at length America’s and the Soviet Union's 
evolving relations with Israel as a component of their Cold War hostilities. The 
nature and effects of this rivalry not only made peace in Middle East a relatively low 
priority for the two superpowers but repeatedly undermined the peace process, 
such as it was. Indeed, the interplay of the regional and international dimensions 
raised the level of tension in the Arab-Israeli conflict, which contributed to the 
outbreak of the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 
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CHAPTER 95 


THE 1957 
AMERICANC-SYRIAN CRISIS 


Globalist Policy in a Regional Reality 


David W. Lesch 


The Syrian crisis of 1957 (I will refer to it as the American-Syrian crisis) is one of those 
occasions where the flaws of applying a globalist analytical methodology to the Mid- 
dle East—in lieu of a serious appreciation of the regional dynamics in the area—are, 
in retrospect, dramatically revealed. Indeed, the parameters of the crisis itself were 
determined as much by regional forces as they were by international actors. It was a 
telling irony, an indication of the policy misconceptions and misapplications sur- 
rounding the approach of President Dwight D. Eisenhower's administration to the 
Middle East in 1957. What started out as a policy designed to isolate and reduce the 
power of Egyptian president Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser—that is, the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine—was effectively abandoned during the US-Syrian crisis; thus, a modus vivendi 
was reached with Egypt, whose help Washington sought during the latter stages of 
the crisis in order to salvage the situation in Syria. Because of this rather embarrassing 
experience, the Eisenhower administration began to thoroughly realize that the Mid- 
dle East was much more complex, not simply an area of East-West ingress. 


THE NEW US ALLY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The American-Syrian crisis officially began on August 12, 1957, when the Syrian gov- 
ernment announced the discovery of a US-engineered attempt to overthrow the 
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regime, which the Eisenhower administration believed was close to becoming a So- 
viet “outpost” in the region.’ The next day the Syrian government expelled three US 
diplomats; the United States responded in kind on August 14, declaring the Syrian 
ambassador to Washington and his second secretary personae non gratae. 

The Eisenhower administration, during the height of the Cold War, steadfastly 
held out this incident as a sign of unacceptable growth in Soviet influence in Syria 
(especially since the leadership in Syria was generally pro-Bathist, the new army chief 
of staff, ‘Afif al-Bizri, was thought to be a Communist, and Syria and the Soviet 
Union had agreed to sign a wide-ranging economic accord a week earlier), with pos- 
sible calamitous repercussions for the US position in the entire Middle East. With the 
Suez debacle so fresh in their minds, Eisenhower and his secretary of state, John 
Foster Dulles, were careful not to appear to be second-generation imperialists and 
therefore preferred an Arab-led response to “correct” the situation in Syria, either 
through diplomatic or military pressure. None would be forthcoming. 

The administration was confident that it could count on the support of Saudi 
Arabia to arrange the Arab response, since King Saud, upon his visit to Washington 
earlier in the year, had been officially touted as an ally of the United States in the 
Middle East as a counterbalance to Nasser. Winning over S@ud had been an unofhi- 
cial corollary to the Eisenhower Doctrine (announced in January 1957 and passed in 
March), a rather hastily formulated policy intended to fill the perceived vacuum of 
power in the Middle East following British and French humiliations at Suez.* One of 
the objectives of the Eisenhower Doctrine was to subvert the alliance Nasser had built 
to isolate Iraq, then the only pro-Western and Arab Baghdad Pact member. To do 
this, Washington sought to isolate Nasser—then at his zenith of popularity in the 
Arab world due to his successes in the Suez crisis—and to halt any further increase in 
Soviet influence in the Middle East. Thus, Washington had to find an Arab leader 
who could rival Nasser in prestige and convince other Arab states to turn pro-Western, 
if not join the Baghdad Pact outright. Because of Saudi Arabia's growing oil wealth 
and its central position in the Islamic world, Eisenhower and Dulles chose Saud, 
despite his putative limitations, to rival Nasser, and they systematically set about 
augmenting his stature in the region. 

Saud, however, had his own set of objectives that he wanted to achieve through 
this anointment.? The Saudi monarch (or those within the Saudi ruling circles who 
were guiding him) saw US support as his stepladder to a leadership position in the 
Arab world. But by choosing this route, he (or they) also invited an inherent contra- 
diction, one that left the king vulnerable and ultimately led to his failure: in order to 
challenge and possibly assume Nasser’s mantle, Saud had to distance himself from 
Washington's policies. However, this was a given, for Nasser had long set the standard 
for Arab nationalist leadership, and any pretender to this position had to sufficiently 
detach himself from the West. Thus, there ensued a schizophrenic Saudi foreign pol- 
icy, supporting Washington’s interests vis-a-vis a four-power conference meeting (be- 
tween Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Iraq) in Cairo in February 1957 and the 
Jordanian crisis in April 1957 (among other things), yet opposing the Eisenhower 
administration’s policies related to the right of Israeli shipping through the Gulf of 
Aqaba (Saud was against it, Washington for it) and the Buraimi Oasis dispute (which 
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actually caught the United States between two allies since the dispute pitted Great 
Britain against Saudi Arabia). 

King Saud became the Arab spokesman for the Israeli shipping question follow- 
ing Nasser’s convenient abdication of that role in the wake of the Suez crisis and the 
establishment of United Nations (UN) emergency forces in the Sinai Peninsula. That 
was a brilliant move by Nasser because he took advantage of Sa’ud’s strong desire to 
build up his own Arab nationalist credentials and simultaneously hid his own inabil- 
ity to prevent Israeli ships from passing through the gulf by shifting the blame onto 
Saud, thereby promoting a rift in US-Saudi relations in the process. 

There were those, however, who had serious doubts about Saud’s usefulness to the 
United States in the inter-Arab arena. In Cairo, following the four-power conference, 
a US diplomat remarked, “If after this meeting [the] United States doesn’t fulfill what 
Saud thinks are its promises, the King could react very dangerously. He has staked his 
reputation and honor on [the] United States and could switch completely if he feels 
betrayed.”* The king, as stated earlier, had his own reasons for cooperating with 
Washington: he wanted US pressure on Israel to withdraw from the Sinai Peninsula 
(portions of which it occupied during the Suez crisis), as well as solutions to the Suez 
Canal sovereignty question, the shipping dispute, and the Palestinian refugee prob- 
lem. Success on any one of these issues would have significantly heightened Saud’s 
standing in the Arab world. Although the United States managed to arrange an Israeli 
withdrawal from the Sinai (only after Eisenhower personally intervened with a na- 
tionally televised speech designed to pressure Israel), it came through on little else. 

Events at the conference also demonstrated that Saud remained ultimately subor- 
dinate to Nasser or, more to the point, to Nasser’s popular slogans of Arab national- 
ism and his ability to cause problems for the king within Saudi Arabia. The 
communiqué emerging from the four-power meeting, despite Saud’s attempts to 
revise it, said nothing about the threat of communism in the Middle East but instead 
reflected Nasser’s stand on foreign policy and inter-Arab issues. This fact was not lost 
on US embassy officials in Jeddah, who began to see the chinks in the armor of the 
US-Saudi partnership and warned the US Department of State in April 1957 that “it 
was clear [that the] Palestine question, Aqaba, Buraimi and in general, old issues of 
Zionism and imperialism loom large in Saudi thinking and could easily affect our 
relations quite seriously.” 

The British, for their part, had been very skeptical of the US plan to build up 
Saud as a rival to Nasser. As one British official noted, “The Americans may have 
been deceived both about the area of real agreement between Saudi and American 
policy and the degree of influence which Saud exercises over his Arab colleagues. 
Saud must know that Egypt is able to make serious trouble for him in his own coun- 
try.”* In retrospect, this observation seems to have been correct on all counts. As a 
result, by the time the American-Syrian crisis developed, Saudi Arabia and the United 
States were essentially on different wavelengths regarding Middle East policy. Saudi 
Arabia and other presumed pro-West Arab states, particularly Iraq, were unwilling to 
take the leadership role in response to the situation in Syria in August-September 
1957. This compelled the Eisenhower administration to adopt an alternative and, as it 
turned out, much more dangerous path toward “correcting” the situation in Syria. 
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WASHINGTON’S RESPONSE TO THE CRISIS 


Both Eisenhower and Dulles felt that the course of events in Syria in August 1957 was 
“unacceptable.” Both believed the United States “could not afford to have exist a So- 
viet satellite not contiguous to the Soviet border and in the midst of the already del- 
icate Middle East situation.”” And both were also anxious to take advantage of the 
initial trepidation expressed by Syria’s neighbors, which would subside, it was 
thought, if the United States did nothing. The administration also knew its friends in 
the Middle East were looking to it to lead the way, but Eisenhower and Dulles were 
looking in the opposite direction for a regional response to the crisis, hamstrung as 
they were by the specter of Suez and Soviet actions in Hungary. 

It is clear that the United States was seriously contemplating direct military action 
against Syria. In a telephone conversation with the Air Force chief of staff, General 
Nathan Twining, on August 21, Dulles stated that “we are thinking of the possibility 
of fairly drastic action.”* On the same day, Dulles wrote to British foreign minister 
Selwyn Lloyd that “it seems to us that there is now little hope of correction from 
within and that we must think in terms of the external assets reflected by the deep 
concern of the Moslem states. . .. We must perhaps be prepared to take some serious 
risks to avoid even greater risks and dangers later on.” British prime minister Harold 
Macmillan commented on August 27 that “this question is going to be of tremendous 
importance. The Americans are taking it very seriously, and talking about the most 
drastic measures—Suez in reverse. If it were not serious . . . it would be rather 
comic.”"° 

The desire for a regional response supported by Saudi Arabia, however, was most 
clearly demonstrated in a letter from Eisenhower to Saud dated August 21, 1957: “We 
believe that it is highly preferable that Syria’s neighbors should be able to deal with 
this problem without the necessity for any outside intervention. In view of the special 
position of Your Majesty as Keeper of the Holy Places of Islam, I trust that you will 
exert your great influence to the end that the atheistic creed of Communism will not 
become entrenched at a key position in the Moslem world.”" 

The constraints upon the willingness and ability of Saud to play this role and the 
misperception by the administration that the king had significant influence in the 
Middle East eliminated any hope for a regional response. Macmillan wrote Dulles on 
August 23 that the “essential point is that the other Arabs should expose the preten- 
sions of the present Syrian regime to be good Arab nationalists and should denounce 
them for what they are, namely, Communists and Communist stooges.” The prob- 
lem was that Syria’s neighbors did not agree with Macmillan’s assessment. The White 
House received two notes from Saud on August 25, one that dealt with the shipping 
question and the other with Syria. Although their contents are unknown, they were 
described as being “couched in extremely tough language” and suggesting that Saud 
was placing the blame for the events in Syria squarely on the United States and/or was 
presenting the administration with a quid pro quo of his own connected with the 
shipping dispute.” In response, the State Department wrote to its embassy in Jeddah: 
“We find it very disappointing indications you have received of King’s attitude 
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toward developments in Syria. . . . In interests [of] Saudi Arabia and in those of all 
NE [Near East] states we are anxious that [the] King use his political and moral au- 
thority to rally opposition in area to present Syrian regime and to facilitate generating 
of pressures designed to isolate Syria and to work toward an improvement of situa- 
tion in that country.”'* The US ambassador in Jeddah emphasized to the king the 
danger of communism and Soviet influence in the Middle East while trying to play 
down the relationship with Israel, but to no avail. 


POLICY TRANSFORMATION IN WASHINGTON 


Eisenhower faced two major problems with military intervention in Syria. First, 
during the Suez crisis and the Soviet invasion of Hungary, he had supported the 
principle that “military force was not a justifiable means for settling disputes.” But 
he was also convinced that Syria was on the road to becoming a Soviet satellite, and 
he was determined not to let this happen; he was not going to be accused of “losing” 
any country to communism, much as the Republicans had rhetorically bashed the 
Truman administration for “losing” China. Thus, the president had to find a way to 
rationalize this dilemma, first to himself, then to the outside world. He did this by 
viewing the Syrian situation as inherently different from the Suez crisis. The Arabs, 
he postulated, were “convinced” that Syria had been clandestinely invaded through 
infiltration and subversion, whereas during Suez they believed Nasser had acted well 
within his rights in nationalizing the Suez Canal Company. Eisenhower decided that 
Arab action against Syria “would be basically defensive in nature, particularly because 
they intended to react to anticipated aggression, rather than to commit a naked aggres- 
sion” (emphasis added).’* The sticky question of how to deal with subversion, one 
that critics of the Eisenhower Doctrine had asked when it was announced, had again 
come to the forefront; the administration was forced to answer it. Now, however, 
instead of the pretext being an open attack of one country against another, the ad- 
ministration was preparing the way for possible military intervention on the grounds 
of anticipated aggression. All the United States needed was an arbitrary finding that 
Syria was controlled by international communism. 

The second problem facing Eisenhower revolved around the fact that no Arab 
state was willing to assume a leadership role in response to the crisis. This was appar- 
ent when the White House sent an experienced and respected diplomat, Loy Hender- 
son, who was then deputy undersecretary for administration, to the Middle East to 
sound out Washington’s allies in the region regarding the Syrian situation. Unexpect- 
edly, he did not have a solid proposal to put forth to the conferees when he arrived in 
Istanbul on August 24. In fact, the British ambassador to Turkey described Hender- 
son as having been “inadequately briefed and rather devoid of ideas.”"” The conferees 
had obviously expected Henderson to arrive with a proposal, but none was forthcom- 
ing, and all they could agree on was that something had to be done soon. The United 
States had counted on Iraqi-Jordanian cooperation against Syria, but Crown Prince 
‘Abd al-Ilah of Iraq admitted there was no trust between Jordan’s King Hussein and 
himself:* The Jordanians insisted that Saudi support was the key to the whole situa- 
tion; without it Hussein could only leave Turkey to vacation in Italy and Spain, a 
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move that led Eisenhower to conclude that “contrary to what we had been led to 
believe [Jordan] did not want to join in any move against Syria.”” 

Within the ruling circles in the Arab world, differences of opinion could also be 
found as to the seriousness of the Syrian situation. They had to be wary of the senti- 
ments of the populace, who were largely sympathetic with the Syrian regime. Hen- 
derson was reported to have been shocked by the negative reaction of the Lebanese 
press to his visit to Beirut, a reaction that was typical below the government level in 
most Arab states at the time. Nowhere was this more evident than in Iraq; the Iraqi 
government’ refusal to lead an all-Arab response against Syria was as important to 
the disruption of the Eisenhower administration’s plans vis-a-vis Syria as Saudi Ara- 
bia’s decision not to follow the US lead, for if the administration was depending on 
Saudi political and economic support, it was also depending on Iraq to provide the 
muscle needed to intimidate or take direct action against Syria. 

Henderson's findings left the White House confused. Referring to Henderson’s 
trip to the Middle East, the president would write in his memoirs that “whereas early 
information had indicated the possibility of prompt Iraqi military action with the 
Turks abstaining, there were now hints of a reversal of this arrangement.”*? The 
United States at first wanted Turkey to play a secondary role, conscious of the fact 
that many Arabs still had a strong distaste for the Turks that was rooted in the days of 
Ottoman rule, in addition to the fact that action by a North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation member might enlarge the dispute to the international level with possible So- 
viet involvement. However, the Turkish government, already faced with a border 
with the Soviet Union to the north, was very concerned about a possible Soviet satel- 
lite coming into being to the south. 

With the failure of the Henderson mission, the administration, especially John 
Foster Dulles, reverted to standard Cold War thinking. From this point on, it viewed 
the US-Syrian crisis as it related to the Soviet Union, with all the trappings befitting 
the “Munich mentality,” something that would have a particularly telling impact on 
the Turks. In a letter to Harold Macmillan discussing Henderson’s findings, Dulles 
wrote the following: 


‘There is nothing that looks particularly attractive and the choice of policy 
will be hard. We are not completely satisfied with any of the alternatives 
which have thus far been suggested. There are risks involved in and objec- 
tion found to all of them. We are continuing to explore other possibili- 
ties. .. . 1 do not suggest that we have reached any conclusion in favor of 
encouraging positive action. However, Loy Henderson has the impression 
that the Turks are desperately serious about this situation, and I do not 
think either of our governments wants to try to impose what could be 
another Munich.” 


How Dulles concluded that the Turks should be given the green light to proceed 
militarily against Syria if they chose to do so, thereby contradicting the rationale of 
an all-Arab response, is not the question that should be addressed at this time.” Suf 
fice it to say that, having failed to acquire the support of Saudi Arabia and Iraq, the 
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administration looked elsewhere to “correct” the situation in Syria. However, this 
move raised the crisis—already elevated from the bilateral level to the regional level— 
from the regional level to the international level, as the Soviet Union felt compelled 
to intervene in order to protect its potential client state and enhance its standing in 
the Third World. The Kremlin directly warned Turkey, and by implication the United 
States, to stay out of Syria. And, contrary to many previous studies that conclude the 
Soviet Union purposefully exaggerated the crisis after the climax had already passed 
in order to gain propaganda points, Moscow quite probably saved Syria from external 
intervention. Outside Turkey, the players in the region itself were more than ready to 
end the crisis, but Dulles insisted on some kind of “victory” over Syria, and thus the 
Soviet Union, and this raised the level of international tension. 


SAUD TAKES THE INITIATIVE 


As the United States and the Soviet Union were indulging in their superpower stand- 
off, diplomacy shifted back to the regional level as Saudi Arabia entered the scene. 
Saud saw the incident as an opportune moment to assert himself in the inter-Arab 
arena by mediating a percolating crisis. On the more practical side, he also wanted to 
salvage his assets in Syria and pull it again toward the Saudi orbit and away from 
Nasser’s influence. Iraq was unable to do this because its government was irredeem- 
ably regarded as a lackey of imperialism—in addition to the fact that it had lost most 
of its “assets” in Syria as a result of the exiles and trial verdicts following the exposure 
of the failed British-Iraqi plot (Operation Straggle) to overthrow the Syrian regime in 
late 1956. However, Saud had distanced himself from Washington sufficiently to act 
the part of an Arab nationalist leader, and he was totally at odds with the British.” It 
was important that he also maintained valuable leverage over other Arab states, 
namely, that Saudi Arabia was one of the linchpins to the Arab coalition the Eisen- 
hower administration had hoped to form (i.e., if Syria and Egypt did not support his 
mediatory efforts he would throw his weight behind the US initiative). As expected, 
the Syrian regime, which had repeatedly branded Saud an imperialist tool and a US 
lackey earlier in the year, started praising the Saudi monarch for his farsightedness, 
compassion, and commitment to Arab causes. The government began to vociferously 
support Saudi Arabia's position on the shipping and Buraimi questions and initiated 
a back-and-forth stream of diplomatic visits between Damascus and Riyadh. 

En route to receive “medical treatment” in West Germany, Saud made a twenty- 
four-hour stopover in Beirut on September 7 to consult with various Lebanese offi- 
cials and, almost assuredly, with Syrian officials as well (an especially likely event in 
light of the somewhat coordinated sequence of events that transpired soon thereaf- 
ter). The Syrians, who earlier in the year would have viewed Saud’s mediatory efforts 
as unwarranted interference in Syrian affairs, now publicly welcomed this visit. Al- 
most overnight, the Lebanese, Jordanian, and Iraqi governments started to back away 
from their earlier condemnation of Syria and began to make noises in support of the 
Syrian regime. The Saudi ambassador to Syria stated on September 10 that his coun- 
try would “spare no effort to support, back, and aid” Syria should it be the object of 
outside aggression.** On September 12, a Saudi official was quoted as saying that 
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“Saudi Arabia will not stand with hands folded in the event of any aggression against 
Syria.”* Also on September 12, Saud reportedly sent a note to Eisenhower urging 
patience and forbearance in dealing with the Syrian situation, and he claimed that 
reports of the Syrian threat had been exaggerated.*® As the climax to his diplomatic 
efforts, Saud appeared at the airport in Damascus on September 25, 1957, to “con- 
sult” with Syrian officials. (Iraqi premier ‘Ali Jawdat arrived the following day.) Arab 
newspapers across the Middle East, including Egyptian ones, hailed Saud’s efforts. 


NASSER’S RIPOSTE 


This course of events was something Nasser was unwilling to accept, for he had 
worked extremely hard to keep Syria out of the West’s sphere of influence (as well 
as that of Iraq) and to place pro-Nasserist Bathist and army elements in the Syrian 
hierarchy. Now he was in danger of “losing” Syria to Saudi Arabia or even the So- 
viet Union.” As early as September 11, 1957, Nasser was scheming with Syrian off- 
cials to counter Saud. Nasser, along with his commander in chief, ‘Abd al-Hakim 
‘Amr, and the chief of staff of the joint Egyptian-Syrian command, Hafiz Ismail, 
met in Cairo with the Syrian chief of staff, ‘Afif al-Bizri, and Colonel ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Sarraj, who was the head of Syrian intelligence and the real power in Syria. 
At this meeting plans were drawn up for a dramatic move to reestablish Nasser’s 
preeminence in the Arab world. He also intended to build up the pro-Nasser army/ 
Ba'thist faction in Syria (through Bizri and Sarraj) in order to check Saudi advances 
through President Shukri al-Quwatli and Prime Minister Sabri al-’Asali, as well as 
Soviet influence through Khalid al--Azm and Communist deputy Khalid Baqdash. 
Nasser thus began a diplomatic offensive that was at first subtle so as not to appear 
to be in conflict with Saud’s popular mediation efforts. In addition, Nasser was 
well aware of the Saudi monarch’s relationship with the Americans and probably 
realized that he too would benefit from Saud’s mediation, for the Egyptian presi- 
dent did not want to be in a position where he would be forced to come to Syria’s 
aid against fellow Arab states, or worse, against Turkey or the United States. Nasser 
also did not want to play second fiddle to the only country really capable of pro- 
tecting Syria—the Soviet Union—and so he would cleverly allow Saud to commit 
to a peaceful resolution before making a move. 

That move was to send troops to the Syrian coastal city of Latakia on October 13, 
ostensibly to defend Syria against Turkish “aggression” (the Turks, with encourage- 
ment from Washington, had been steadily massing forces along the border). This was 
done while Saud was in Beirut attending a soccer match. The contrast of Saud at a 
sports event and Nasser sending Egyptian troops to the aid of a sister state threatened 
by outside forces did not go unnoticed, as was, most certainly, Nasser’s intent. Helped 
by a massive propaganda campaign, Egypt became the Arab state that matched words 
with deeds and honored its defense commitments. A/-Ahram (Egypt’s government- 
controlled newspaper) printed on October 14 that the action showed that the defense 
agreement between Egypt and Syria (entered November 1955) was not “merely ink on 
paper ... it is a reality.” The Syrian press hailed the arrival of Egyptian troops, and 
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Damascus Radio simultaneously intensified its charges against Turkey for its “provo- 
cations” and “aggressions” on the border. On October 17, Syria placed the army on 
alert and arms were distributed to civilian groups (the Popular Resistance Organiza- 
tions); it would have seemed even more awkward than it already was to have Syrian 
troops in a state of unreadiness at the exact moment that Egyptian troops were sup- 
posedly helping Syria face the imminent threat from Turkey. Had the threat been 
real, of course, Nasser would not have sent his troops. The Soviet Union had already 
explicitly warned Turkey and the United States against any action vis-a-vis Syria, so 
in a sense Nasser was operating under a Soviet defense umbrella. That it was more of 
a political than a military move is borne out by the fact that only about two thousand 
Egyptian troops landed at Latakia, which was a woefully inadequate number for the 
supposed task. Nasser had effectively turned the tables on Saud and won a tremen- 
dous propaganda victory. 

In addition to upstaging Saud and regaining the diplomatic initiative in the 
Arab world, Nasser had other reasons for sending Egyptian troops to Syria at this 
particular moment. With Egyptian troops on the ground in Syria, Nasser was in a 
position to regain his influence in the country, manipulate the political process, 
and protect his Ba'thist/army assets. It also prevented Bizri’s advancement in the 
Syrian power structure through the vehicle of the joint command (Nasser report- 
edly did not trust Bizri and shared the US view that he was a Communist).* The 
move was also designed to solidify support for Nasser’s preferred candidate, Akram 
al-Hawrani, in the October 14, 1957, election for speaker of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties against incumbent Nazim al-Qudsi, a leading member of the traditionally 
pro-Iraqi Populist Party. Hawrani won, though by only a slim margin, so Nasser’s 
timely assistance could have been a decisive factor in the outcome. It was important 
to Nasser to have Hawrani in the position of the speaker of the chamber, for it was, 
ex officio, the vice presidency of the Syrian Republic, and if the president became 
ill or was away, the speaker would undertake his functions.? With Quwatli in his 
seventies and often ill (in a real or diplomatic sense), this position assumed added 
significance. Hawrani, as a leader of the Bath Party and the key to its link with the 
military, had essentially become the number-two figure in Syria, and he was there- 
fore in the catbird seat for the next presidential election. In this way, Nasser and his 
Syrian supporters could continue to keep the “Russian millionaire,” Khalid al- 
*Azm, from his longtime ambition. 

As mentioned, Nasser was intent on securing the Ba’th Party’s position in Syria. 
In this fashion, he could enhance the ability of the Bathists to withstand and re- 
verse growing Soviet influence in Syria and solidify the country’s attachment to 
Egypt. The fact that the Egyptian troops immediately moved inland toward 
Aleppo only supports this assertion. Nasser and his Bathist allies believed that 
they could help their cause in the soon-to-be-held elections in Aleppo by staging 
a dramatic “rescue,” with the possibility of changing the view of most Aleppans 
toward Egypt and thus providing more votes for Ba'thist candidates. It is not sur- 
prising that the Egyptians and Ba’thists exaggerated the Turkish threat, giving 
plenty of airtime to the purported Turkish battle cry “On to Aleppo!” Nasser and 
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the Ba'thists, as well as the conservatives, were clearly concerned about Commu- 
nist advances in Syria (particularly prevalent in northern Syria, including Aleppo) 
and the concomitant increase in Soviet influence.*? The Bath Party had success- 
fully allied itself with the Communists to combat imperialism and old-guard Syr- 
ian politicians, with the Communists accruing proportionately more power as 
Syria’s relationship with the Soviet Union tightened during the crisis. After this, 
the Ba'thists decided to unofficially split from the Communists and utilize Nasser’s 
own willingness to prevent Syria from falling under the influence of the Kremlin. 
All of this maneuvering proved unnecessary, however, as al-’Asali, bowing to pres- 
sure from all sides, indefinitely postponed the elections, thus buying more time 
for the Bathists to figure out a way to prevent their onetime allies from leapfrog- 
ging them. The landing of Egyptian troops returned Nasser to prominence in 
Syria, which made Bathist control and union with Egypt more palatable to many 
and inevitable to all. 

The Egyptian troop landing at Latakia took Saud totally by surprise. At a loss, 
he could only offer to put his armed forces at Syria’s disposal, but this was hope- 
lessly outshone by Nasser’s initiative, and it was clear to all that the latter was now 
dictating the pace and direction of the regional diplomatic game. Evidence of this 
came on October 16, 1957, when King Hussein informed the ambassadors of Tur- 
key, the United States, and Britain that Jordan would fully support Syria in the 
event of an attack and that Syria’s independence should be maintained. Iraq pub- 
licly restated its support for Syria; even the Lebanese government reportedly gave 
Syrian officials assurances that they would offer assistance in case of an attack. 

The information disseminated from Cairo also focused at this time on linking 
Israel and Turkey (with US support) to an alleged plot against Syria, with reports 
that Israeli chief of staff Moshe Dayan of the Israeli Defense Forces had paid a visit 
to Turkey to discuss such plans. Nasser effectively portrayed Egypt as the savior of 
Syria and Arabism not only against Turkey and the “imperialists” but also against 
public enemy no. 1, Israel, which compelled other Arab states to follow his lead. In 
addition, a Turkish delegation visited Saudi Arabia on October 24 as part of Tur- 
key’s support for Sdud’s mediation; however, it cast the king in a negative light in 
the Arab world since he was personally negotiating with the country that Egypt had 
effectively portrayed as an aggressor and imperialist tool. Saud’s diplomatic ma- 
neuvering was constrained in various ways; namely, he did not and could not de- 
tach himself completely from the United States, and his efforts therefore seemed to 
be slow and plodding, especially in comparison to Nasser’s actions on October 13 
and after. The king had to walk a tightrope to maintain a balance between Arab 
nationalist forces, on the one hand, and the West and pro-West elements in the 
Arab world on the other. Nasser, however, did not have this constraint, which al- 
lowed him to take the bold and decisive step of sending his forces into Syria. Nasser 
also had the military wherewithal to do so; Saud did not, and the only role the king 
could play was that of mediator. Saud’s fatal problem was that he could accomplish 
his objectives only at Nasser’s expense. This compelled Nasser to respond to the 
challenge in a way that Saud could not, and, for all intents and purposes, the “Arab 
cold war” had already begun. 
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US-EGYPTIAN MODUS VIVENDI? 


The American-Syrian crisis showed on several occasions how similar objectives can 
sometimes make strange bedfellows. Both Egypt and the United States were very in- 
terested in keeping Syria from becoming communist and from falling too deeply into 
the Soviet orbit. In fact, a confidant of Nasser informed US officials on December 11, 
1957, that the Egyptian president 


had investigated recent information we [the United States] had given him 
relative to the communist connections of [Syrian chief of staff Afif al-] 
Bizri and is now convinced Bizri [is] a communist and that something 
must be done about it. . .. He [Nasser] asks of us only that we keep hands 
off Syria for a maximum period of three months and particularly that we 
do nothing which could have unintentional effect of making heroes out of 
Bizri, [Communist Deputy] Bakdash and [pro-Soviet] Khalid Al Azm.” 


The Egyptian official suggested that there were “several ways of attacking the Syr- 
ian problem,” but the “only country with capability [to] succeed, and which can do 
so with minimal repercussions is Egypt. Of [the] countries primarily concerned with 
[the] Syrian situation, US and Egypt have greatest interest in ensuring that country 
[has a] stable, anti-ccommunist government.” On December 10, the US ambassador 
to Egypt, Raymond Hare, had a conversation with ‘Ali Sabri, a member of the inner 
circle of the Revolutionary Command Council (the ruling group within Egypt), in 
which the latter stated that Egypt had more reason to worry than the United States 
regarding the prospect of Arab nationalism taking too much of a left-hand turn, since 
Egypt “had to live in the area and could not escape the consequences.”*4 The State 
Department reacted by stating, “We wish [to] avoid impeding any Egyptian efforts to 
bring about change and in particular appreciate considerations re[garding] Bizri, 
Bakdash and Azm.”s 

The three months Nasser had asked for was one more than he actually needed. The 
long courtship over Egypt and Syria’s union was finally consummated on February 1, 
1958, producing the United Arab Republic. The regional solution to the Syrian prob- 
lem that Eisenhower and Dulles so desperately wanted had occurred, albeit from an 
unexpected source. The Eisenhower administration calculated that if it could not 
keep the Soviets out of Syria, it might as well trust the job to someone who could. 
The United States had tried just about everything short of committing US forces to 
keep Syria from becoming a Soviet base in the Middle East. Dulles turned to a policy 
of “containment-plus,” keeping the “virus” from spreading out from Syria. Nasser 
had successfully kept the Soviets at arm’s length in Egypt; maybe his stature and 
power in the Arab world was enough to do the same in Syria. 

The US-Egyptian rapprochement did not occur overnight and, at least from the 
US perspective, was by default bred more out of necessity than prescience. There had 
been signs during the crisis that their coinciding interests vis-a-vis Syria might pro- 
duce some sort of a working relationship. In early October, the State Department 
publicly expressed its desire for closer relations with Egypt. Egyptian press and radio 
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comment reacted favorably to this and generally welcomed US friendship. A piece in 
Al-Shab stated on October 12 that Egypt “is anxious to have good relations with the 
United States and other states.” The next day, al-Jumhuriya printed that “we antago- 
nize those who antagonize us and pacify those who pacify us.” 

This budding cooperation was clearly evident early on at the UN debate over the 
Syrian situation. The Egyptian representative to the UN, Mahmoud Fawzi, appar- 
ently told UN secretary-general Dag Hammarskjéld that the Egyptians were doing 
their best to keep the Syrians from proceeding with their complaint in the UN 
General Assembly, including trying to dissuade them from insisting that an inves- 
tigatory commission be sent to the Turkish border. They felt the debate would not 
be confined to the relatively narrow Syrian-Turkish item but would expand to cover 
broader issues in the Middle East that could place Nasser in some rather uncom- 
fortable diplomatic positions, especially on the Arab-Israeli front. Fawzi also told 
the secretary-general that he was “bitter” over how the Soviets were forcing the 
Syrians hand in the UN.?” Indeed, Soviet guidance of Syrian actions at the UN 
seemed to have awakened the US and Egyptian delegations to the possibility of 
limited cooperation. 

From the Eisenhower administration’s point of view, cooperation with Egypt be- 
came more desirable after Saud’s mediation failed and Nasser regained his paramount 
position in the Arab world after the landing of Egyptian troops at Latakia. Evidence 
of this is found in a summary record of conversations US officials had had with 
Fawzi. One of these stated: 


We told Fawzi in our opinion his statement . . . was restrained and we 
appreciated [the] tone he had struck in it. We said we believed objectives 
which had outlined to us for handling this item [Syrian complaint in the 
UN] .. . were shared by U.S. Fawzi said Egypt and U.S. share desire to see 
in Middle East peaceful, constructive, independent states, free from out- 
side interference of any kind. . . . Fawzi said he appreciated our initiative 
and our approach which, as far as he was concerned, represented a clean 
slate from which to start.* 


The Eisenhower administration began to realize what the Egyptians already 
knew—the latter were the only ones capable of preventing an increase of Soviet influ- 
ence in Syria. Fawzi’s actions at the UN (and other indications from Cairo) con- 
vinced Dulles that Nasser was sincere in his desire to “save” Syria. Having exhausted 
all other reasonable avenues, Dulles had no choice. 

Recognizing the new political balance in the Middle East, a/-Ahram stated on 
November 6, 1957, that the Soviet Union “may be on its way to the conquest of 
space but America can certainly conquer people’s hearts.” Nasser, however, had just 
traded one headache for another with his reluctant acquiescence to the union with 
Syria. Most Syrians saw union with Egypt as a necessary step to avoid more internal 
turmoil and external interference. But for Egypt and Nasser, it was a political disas- 
ter that directly contributed to the heightening tension of the Arab cold war and 
the environment for the outbreak of the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. Nasser’s diplomatic 
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acumen in this particular episode certainly enabled him to achieve his immediate 
objectives, and it had short-term positive results. But the long-term implications 
were ultimately negative, as it established a level of responsibility and popularity 
that Nasser spent the rest of his tenure in power trying to live up to—and never 
quite succeeding. 


CONCLUSION 


With Nasser’s fait accompli, and lacking any alternative, Saud continued to pursue 
his mediation policy, but its effects were much more keenly felt in the UN than in the 
Middle East. Blocked at the domestic level by the disclosure of the coup attempt in 
Syria, at the regional level by the actions of Saud and Nasser, among other persons, 
and at the international level by the threats emanating from the Kremlin, the Eisen- 
hower administration opted to pursue “victory” in the UN. In doing this, however, 
the United States unwittingly reignited at the international level what was a dimin- 
ishing crisis by early to mid-October. Saud’s official offer to mediate the Syrian- 
Turkish crisis (as it was termed at the time) actually had the effect of lessening tensions 
at the UN, as other Arab delegates began to support his efforts. On October 22, 1957, 
the UN General Assembly officially suspended debate on the Syrian-Turkish dispute 
pending the outcome of Saud’s mediation. It would come to absolutely nothing, as 
Syria politely rejected his intervention, but it did provide a respite in the UN that 
allowed the United States and the Soviet Union to reassess their positions and sepa- 
rately agree to just let the crisis peter out.?? Soviet general secretary Nikita Khrush- 
chev realized the untenable situation in the UN in the wake of Saud’s efforts. His 
objective of deterring the Turks and the Americans from intervening in Syria had 
been realized, with the concomitant rise in Soviet prestige in the Arab world and in- 
fluence in Syria. It was time to end the crisis before the Soviets lost at the UN much 
of what they had won in the Middle East. With this in mind, Khrushchev unexpect- 
edly appeared at a reception at the Turkish embassy in Moscow on October 29, unof- 
ficially ending the American-Syrian crisis. 

Regional players had largely dictated the pace and scope of the crisis, whereas the 
global superpowers, especially the United States, initiated policies in a reactionary 
fashion that only escalated tensions to higher and more dangerous levels. The Eisen- 
hower Doctrine signified a globalist application of foreign policy to the Middle East, 
focusing on the Soviet threat, something that most Arabs thought was absolutely 
incongruous considering the fact that Egypt had just been attacked by Britain, 
France, and Israel and not by the Soviet bloc or Communist forces. By remaining at, 
and constantly retreating to, this analytical level, US policymakers failed to appreci- 
ate the agendas of regional actors that, in many cases, had nothing to do with the 
East-West conflict yet set the parameters of the political dynamics of the Middle East. 

In Iran, the Eisenhower administration was successful in blunting a nationalist 
movement that was deemed susceptible to Communist takeover; however, this did 
not prevent Iranian disillusionment with, and ultimately anger toward, the United 
States for betraying its stated principles of democracy and self-determination, a 
hostility that poured forth in 1979 with the added venom of twenty-six years of 
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repression. In Syria, the United States was unable to curb the rise of leftist Arab 
nationalist forces and ironically found itself ultimately, and indirectly, through 
Nasser’s sangfroid, relying on a nationalist movement to prevent the Soviet Union 
from expanding its position in the Middle East; the hostility engendered by a feel- 
ing of imperialist victimization nonetheless was created, severely hampering 
US-Syrian relations for more than a generation. The circumstances surrounding 
Syria during this turbulent period compelled its leaders to think in terms of na- 
tional survival rather than national development, preordaining choices and options 
that invariably sent it down a path trodden by many other Third World nations 
caught in the vice of the Cold War: stunted economic growth, regional conflict and 
hostility, and superpower confrontation. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND NASSERIST PAN-ARABISM 


Malik Mufti 


In this chapter I argue that US Middle East policy from the mid-1950s to the early 
1960s consisted primarily of safeguarding US interests by accommodating the popu- 
list pan-Arabism of Egyptian president Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser. After its initial attempt 
(1955-1956) to bring together all regional actors in a grand pro-US alliance collapsed, 
Washington watched with dismay as Soviet influence appeared to advance, first in 
Syria and then in Iraq. Nasser successfully played on these fears to enlist US support 
for his regional ambitions from 1958 to 1962. Around 1963, however, when Nasser 
himself became a threat to its interests, the United States started building up his 
pro-Western rivals in Israel, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia while entrusting the campaign 
of liquidating the remnants of Arab communism to the Bath Party in Syria and Iraq. 


WASHINGTON’S INITIAL 
FOUR-PRONGED POLICY 


US interests in the Middle East in the 1950s can be boiled down to two strategic ob- 
jectives, both of which emerged after World War II. First, the United States was in- 
tent on keeping Saudi Arabia and its smaller oil-rich neighbors securely under the US 
umbrella; and second, it wanted to prevent the expansion of Soviet influence in the 
Arab world. Initially—roughly from 1947 to 195;—Washington relied on a four- 
pronged policy approach to accomplish those objectives. First, it sought to maintain 
the regional status quo by opposing the pan-Arab ambitions of the Hashemites in 
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Baghdad and Amman—particularly given their Hijazi roots. As a 1950 US Depart- 
ment of State paper on Syrian-Iraqi union put it at the time: “There would thus be 
no contribution to United States interests in giving encouragement to the movement, 
and any suggestion of intervention by this Government in favor of [a] union [of Arab 
states] would undoubtedly incur deep resentment among peoples of the Near East, 
particularly in Saudi Arabia where U.S. strategic interests are of vital importance.” 

Second, Washington decided instead to support, wherever possible, leaders whose 
populist nationalism gave them credibility with their peoples but whose visions did 
not extend beyond modern reforms within their countries. In other words, US sup- 
port went to anti-Communists whose pan-Arab rhetoric remained just that. In 
Egypt, the Americans pinned even greater hopes on Colonel Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser 
and his fellow officers who overthrew the monarchy in 1952. Contacts between the 
two sides predated the coup and intensified significantly during the years immedi- 
ately following it. During this time, Nasser enlisted Washington’s support for his 
fledgling regime and for its struggle to free Egypt from lingering British influence by 
convincing the Americans that his interests and theirs coincided on most issues. US 
support continued even after Nasser—having consolidated his hold on power— 
outlined Cairo’s new foreign policy orientation in his famous speech of July 23, 1954. 
Henceforth, Nasser stated, his government would abandon its isolationist outlook 
and strive for Arab solidarity under Egyptian leadership. Thus, Wilbur Crane Eve- 
land, a US intelligence operative in the region at the time, remembered that US 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) propaganda experts were kept busy during late 
1954 “dreaming up ways to popularize Nasser’s government in Egypt and the Arab 
world.”? They apparently went to unusual lengths to maintain Nasser’s nationalist 
credibility. 

The third element of US policy during this period envisaged bringing all the 
“progressive” but pro-Western Arab regimes that could be sustained into a regional 
anti-Soviet alliance modeled on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
The fourth and final element was a logical extension of this third objective: avoid 
regional conflicts that would weaken the alliance, such as those that would pit mem- 
bers against one another and force Washington to choose sides, thereby creating op- 
portunities for Moscow to gain influence. 


COLLAPSE OF THE FOUR-PRONGED STRATEGY 


Unfortunately for the United States, its four-pronged strategy soon fell victim to the 
conflicting objectives of other regional actors. Nasser, for one, realized that the opti- 
mal strategy for him would be to play the two superpowers off one another and to 
extend Egyptian influence abroad, even if that brought him into conflict with other 
US allies. Iraq’s Hashemites still harbored dreams of ruling a greater Arab homeland, 
dreams that of course conflicted with Nasser’s hegemonic dream. In this they received 
limited backing from the British, who viewed Iraq as the linchpin to their own re- 
gional ambitions and were therefore willing to support the extension of Hashemite 
influence—primarily through the Baghdad Pact—so long as it did not result in actual 
border changes (for example, with Kuwait). The Saudis, who initially welcomed 
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Nasser’s foray into Arab politics as a counterweight to their nemeses, the Hashemites, 
gradually began to fear Egyptian expansionism as well. 

Most decisively, Israel’s concern about the close relationship between Washington 
and Cairo led it to pursue an aggressive policy culminating in the Gaza raid of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955, its first major engagement with Egypt since 1948 and a humiliating 
blow to Nasser’s prestige. The raid scuttled Washington’s attempts to focus regional 
attention on the Soviet threat, brought the Arab-Israeli conflict to the fore, and initi- 
ated an arms race that forced Washington to choose sides among friends in the Mid- 
dle East. Thus, Israel succeeded in its primary objective of driving a wedge between 
Cairo and Washington. When Nasser’s subsequent request for US weapons received 
a negative response, he announced six months later that he would be purchasing arms 
from the Soviet bloc instead. Further setbacks, such as the Aswan Dam financing 
dispute and the failure (despite private lip service by both sides)? of a secret US at- 
tempt to mediate the dispute between Egypt and Israel in early 1956, led US secretary 
of state John Foster Dulles to conclude: 


In view of the negative outcome of our efforts to bring Colonel Nasser to 
adopt a policy of conciliation toward Israel, we should, I believe, now ad- 
just certain of our Near Eastern policies, as indicated below. The primary 
purpose would be to let Colonel Nasser realize that he cannot cooperate as 
he is doing with the Soviet Union and at the same time enjoy most- 
favored-nation treatment from the United States. We would want for the 
time being to avoid any open break which would throw Nasser irrevocably 
into a Soviet satellite status and we would want to leave Nasser a bridge 
back to good relations with the West if he so desires.‘ 


The adjustments that Secretary of State Dulles eventually specified for President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower established a pattern that would be repeated whenever the 
United States sought to discipline Nasser: freeze economic aid to Egypt, extend sup- 
port to Nasser’s Arab rivals, and draw closer to Israel. Thus, in addition to withdraw- 
ing its offer to finance the Aswan High Dam, Washington halted PL—480 food 
shipments and other assistance in 1956. It also expressed greater public support for the 
Baghdad Pact (without actually joining it), as well as for the pro-Western govern- 
ments of Sudan, Libya, Lebanon, and Jordan. Finally, although the United States 
continued to refrain from providing arms to Israel directly, it now encouraged other 
Western governments to do so.’ As Dulles indicated, however, US officials did not 
want to back Nasser too far into a corner because they still held hope that he would 
become a cooperative ally. Hence they rejected repeated British invitations to join the 
Baghdad Pact. More significantly, they refused to back Britain and France in their 
ill-conceived collusion with Israel during the 1956 Suez crisis. 

Eisenhower had begun musing about the need for an Arab counterweight to 
Nasser even before Suez. With Nasserist radicalism developing into an irresistible 
force that destabilized the governments of Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq itself, 
Eisenhower referred to Nasser as “an evil influence” and argued the need “to build up 
an Arab rival . . . to capture the imagination of the Arab world.” After an early 
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candidate, Saudi Arabia’s King Saud, proved deficient in the personal and ideological 
attributes necessary for such a role, however, US officials decided to take things into 
their own hands. In accordance with the Eisenhower Doctrine (enunciated in Janu- 
ary 1957, the doctrine was a policy generally designed to halt Communist expansion 
in the Middle East, specifically to isolate and reduce Nasser’s power), the new ap- 
proach envisaged having a series of bilateral security arrangements with individual 
states rather than relying on one key ally to act as regional policeman. Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, and Iraq responded positively, and US officials concluded the next (and last) 
step was to bring Syria into line, thereby isolating Nasser and dashing his hopes of 
parlaying his influence into a negotiating chip with which to play Moscow and Wash- 
ington off one another. 

As described in more detail elsewhere in this book (see Chapter 5 by David Lesch), 
the American-Syrian crisis from August to October 1957 unleashed a storm of indig- 
nation in the Arab world, further tarnishing Washington's image and providing Mos- 
cow with a new opportunity to portray itself as the champion of Arab nationalism—and 
the Third World. As described by Lesch, Nasser also utilized the crisis to improve his 
position in Syria by sending in a modicum of troops to the Syrian port city of Lata- 
kia, ostensibly to protect the country. It was a brilliant stroke. Nasser’s prestige and 
popularity as the nemesis of imperialism soared to new heights in Syria and through- 
out the Arab world. Additionally, the Soviet Union had gained so much sympathy in 
Syria during the preceding weeks that Nasser could credibly justify his intervention 
to the United States as the only way of dampening pro-Communist fervor there.’ 

Sure enough, a report prepared by the commander of US naval forces in the Med- 
iterranean welcomed the Egyptian military landing in Latakia, viewing it as likely “to 
bolster Pan-Arabism and check Syrian drift into Soviet orbit.” The report went on: 
“Tf you can't lick them join them and Nasser probably better than any prospective 
replacement anyway.”* There would be many more twists and turns in the US- 
Egyptian relationship, but the convergence of interests in Latakia set a precedent and 
strengthened those officials in Washington who wanted to abandon the attempt to 
find alternatives to Nasser. 


THE UAR AND THE IRAQI COUP 


Still, not everyone was convinced—certainly not John Foster Dulles. When Syria and 
Egypt announced their unification under the flag of the United Arab Republic (UAR) 
in January 1958, for example, Dulles interpreted it as a plot masterminded by Mos- 
cow. As he told an emergency session of the Baghdad Pact Council held in Ankara on 
January 28 and 29, the “union between Syria and Egypt would be dangerous to all our 
interests and if we remained passive it would expand and would shortly take in Jor- 
dan and Lebanon and ultimately Saudi Arabia and Iraq leaving us with a single Arab 
State ostensibly under Nasser but ultimately under Soviet control. It was clear that we 
ought to oppose such a union.”? 

It is instructive, however, that when Iraq’s Hashemites—acutely aware of the mor- 
tal peril posed to them by the UAR—agitated for effective countermeasures, neither 
Britain nor the United States would hear of it. Iraq’s Crown Prince ‘Abd al-Ilah 
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insisted to the British ambassador in late February that to save the monarchy it would 
be necessary to incorporate Kuwait into the hastily arranged “Arab Federation” of 
Iraq and Jordan—“both on economic grounds and because of the moral effect” —and 
“to bring over Syria, by the use of force if there was no other way.” Later, Iraqi prime 
minister Nuri Said caused considerable alarm in London by drawing up a memoran- 
dum threatening to annex half of Kuwait’ territory unless it immediately joined the 
Arab Federation, but to no avail." Britain’s ambassador assured his government that 
he was doing all he could to prevent the Iraqis “from taking any rash step over Syria 
or Kuwait,” and John Foster Dulles fretted about “Nuri’s recent intemperate state- 
ments.” But the matter became moot on July 14, 1958, when Iraqi military leaders 
overthrew the Iraqi government in a coup and slaughtered its Hashemite leadership. 

In the final analysis, both Britain and the United States continued to view Hash- 
emite pan-Arabism as a threat to their interests in the oil-producing shaykhdoms of 
the Arabian Peninsula. Even John Foster Dulles, paranoid as he was about the Com- 
munist “threat” in Syria and elsewhere, never allowed this concern to overshadow the 
greater strategic objective of maintaining US hegemony over the oil lanes. He put it 
to the National Security Council this way, in response to an earlier proposal that the 
United States might discreetly encourage the “ultimate union of Arab countries in the 
Arabian peninsula”: “If the policy on the supply of oil from the Arab states to West- 
ern Europe were made uniform as a result of the unification of the Arab states, [the 
intervening portion of the quote is censored] the threat to the vital oil supply of 
Western Europe from the Near East would become critical.” Dulles added that he 
“was not saying that the State Department opposed moves in the direction of Arab 
unity; but the State Department wanted to be very careful that we did not end up by 
uniting the Arab states against the United States and the West.” In short, although 
Washington might have liked to see the Hashemites in Iraq and Jordan thwart Nass- 
er’s newly formed UAR, it would not allow them to do so at the cost of creating a new 
political entity that could potentially threaten the US protectorates in the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

Nevertheless, ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim’s sudden Iraqi coup took Washington aback. 
CIA director Allen Dulles (the secretary's brother) told Eisenhower that “the hand of 
Nasser in these developments is very evident” and added that if the coup “succeeds, 
it seems almost inevitable that a chain reaction will set in which will doom the gov- 
ernments of Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Turkey and Iran.”"’ Accordingly, US troops 
landed in Lebanon to prop up the Christian Maronite government already besieged 
by pro-UAR rebels, and British forces arrived in Jordan to stabilize the situation 
there. Ten days after the Iraqi coup, John Foster Dulles was still arguing that “the real 
authority behind the Government of Iraq was being exercised by Nasser, and behind 
Nasser by the USSR." 

In fact, Qasim initially went out of his way to project a moderate stance: refusing 
to join the UAR; adopting a hostile stance toward Nasser; dropping all claims on 
Kuwait (whose emir was one of the first to congratulate him); and abiding by the 
fifty-fifty profit-sharing arrangement with foreign oil companies that the Hashemites 
had long been trying to overturn. As a result, when the new dictator managed to foil 
two Egyptian-backed plots to overthrow him in late 1958, he apparently did so with 
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some assistance from Britain, which continued to view Nasser as the greater threat to 
its regional interests.'7 Qasim certainly appreciated the helping hand. According to 
Britain’s ambassador: “He said he wanted to assure me that he wished friendship with 
Britain to stand fast and continued, with some emphasis, ‘I will even say that not 
even friendship with any Arab country shall interfere with it.” 

But the Americans reached a different conclusion than the British: Qasim’s grow- 
ing reliance on the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP) in his struggle against his domestic 
opponents induced Washington to replace its hostility toward Nasser with a new 
phase of close cooperation. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST COOPERATION 
AND NSC 5820/1 


Evidence of Washington's renewed tilt toward Nasser could be found even before the 
Iraqi coup. Egypt’s union with Syria and the ensuing wave of pan-Arab enthusiasm 
that swept the region greatly impressed US officials, prompting them to conclude 
that “Western interests will be served by placing US-UAR relations on a more normal 
basis” and to resume limited economic assistance to Egypt.” After Qasim’s coup and 
his growing association with the ICP, however, the pro-Nasser chorus became deafen- 
ing. US Information Agency director George Allen, for example, argued for a re- 
newed alliance with Nasser even if it meant abandoning allies such as King Hussein: 
“We must adjust to the tide of Arab nationalism, and must do so before the hotheads 
get control in every country.”*? Eisenhower balked at Allen’s more extreme sugges- 
tions, but even he mused, “Since we are about to get thrown out of the area, we might 
as well believe in Arab nationalism.”™ 

Members of the Eisenhower administration were split on the extent to which it 
should accommodate Nasser. The Department of Defense and Department of the 
Treasury argued that Washington should merely “accept pan-Arab nationalism, of 
which Nasser is the symbol” and seek to normalize relations with him only as head of 
the UAR. But the State Department and the C[A—representing the majority opin- 
ion—wanted to go further, suggesting that the United States actively “accept and seek 
to work with radical pan-Arab nationalism,” even to the extent of cooperating with 
Nasser on “certain area-wide problems.” 

In the end the State Department and CIA’s arguments prevailed, and the result 
was NSC 5820/1, a watershed National Security Council report dated November 4, 
1958, that formed the basis of US Middle East policy for the next three years. It 
began by acknowledging that “the prevention of further Soviet penetration of the 
Near East and progress in solving Near Eastern problems depends on the degree to 
which the United States is able to work more closely with Arab nationalism.”* Se- 
curing Washington's “primary objectives” in the region—foremost, the “denial of 
the area to Soviet domination,” and secondarily, the “continued availability of suf 
ficient Near Eastern oil to meet vital Western European requirements on reasonable 
terms’—required the United States to “deal with Nasser as head of the UAR on 
specific problems and issues, area-wide as well as local, affecting the UAR’s legiti- 
mate interests.”** And though NSC 5820/1 warned against accepting Nasser’s 
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hegemony over the entire Arab world, it also recognized that “too direct efforts on 
our part to stimulate developments lessening the predominant position of Nasser 
might be counter-productive.”* 

Nasser’s regional rivals received short shrift in NSC 5820/1. US support for Saudi 
Arabia would remain intact, of course, but even there the report acknowledged the 
“reduced influence of King Saud” and called for strengthening “United States influ- 
ence and understanding among groups in Saudi Arabia from which elements of lead- 
ership may emerge, particularly in the armed forces and the middle level Saudi 
Arabian Government officials.”** As to Jordan, NSC 5820/1 had more drastic recom- 
mendations: “Recognizing that the indefinite continuance of Jordan’s present politi- 
cal status has been rendered unrealistic by recent developments, [seek] to bring about 
peaceful evolution of Jordan’s political status . . . including partition, absorption, or 
internal political realignment.”” And though Washington continued to support the 
preservation of Israel “in its essentials, we believe that Israel’s continued existence as 
a sovereign state depends on its willingness to become a finite and accepted part of 
the Near East nation-state system.” 

NSC 5820/1 remained a controversial document, and both Defense and Treasury 
felt obliged to put their dissenting opinions on record. John Foster Dulles also con- 
tinued to argue—against his own department—that it went too far in appeasing 
Nasser at the expense of more important allies such as Britain. But the secretary of 
state was dying of cancer and would soon leave office. As Qasim increasingly tied his 
fate to that of the Communists, fewer and fewer voices would be heard opposing the 
tilt toward the UAR. 


EGYPTIAN OPPORTUNISM 


Nasser’s case was greatly helped by the reception accorded in Baghdad to William 
Rountree, the US assistant secretary of state, who visited the region in December 
1958. Rountree endured volleys of rotten vegetables and trash thrown at his motor- 
cade by angry Iraqi crowds only to receive a cool and perfunctory reception from 
Qasim himself. The shrewd Egyptians gave him a warmer welcome, and when he 
returned to Washington, Rountree reported that they were “showing a real concern 
over Communist penetration of the Middle East” and that “we can work with Nasser 
on the Iraqi situation.” The desk officer for Iraq at the State Department told Brit- 
ain’s ambassador after Rountree’s trip that the “only hope for retrieving the situation 
now [seems?] to lie in the army acting under the inspiration of Arab nationalism of a 
pro-United Arab Republic and anti-Communist kind. This need not mean a takeover 
by the United Arab Republic.”° 

In fact, Nasser had been preparing the ground for a rapprochement with the 
United States for some time. He had already purged Bizri and his pro-Communist 
officers within weeks of the UAR’s creation in an effort to earn the Syrian business 
community's trust, as well as to defuse the ideological challenge posed by commu- 
nism to his brand of radicalism—a challenge that grew particularly acute after the 
coup in Iraq and the subsequent rise of ICP influence there. It was partly in order to 
nip this threat in the bud and partly to curry US favor that Nasser launched his 
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anti-Communist campaign in earnest with a vitriolic speech in Port S@id on Decem- 
ber 23, 1958. Many party members lost their lives during the days that followed, and 
hundreds more were thrown into prison. A second wave of arrests in March liqui- 
dated the Communists as a political force in the UAR altogether. 

In Iraq, by contrast, the Communist advance seemed inexorable. The crushing 
of an Egyptian-backed revolt in Mosul in March 1959, followed by extensive purges 
of Arab nationalists, strengthened the ICP still further. As the party gained control 
of one professional association after another, as its armed militia grew to twenty- 
five thousand members by May 1959, and as it began to infiltrate the army itself, 
even Qasim started to worry. Every time he tried to rein in the Communists, how- 
ever, a resurgence of Nasserist and Ba'thist opposition would force him to turn to 
them once again. Thus, a crackdown on the ICP after a particularly grisly outbreak 
of class warfare in Kirkuk in July 1959 ended in October after a Bathist attempt on 
the president’s life. 

British officials continued to insist that Qasim represented the best hope of pre- 
venting an all-out Communist takeover in Iraq and pointed to the strongly anti- 
Communist sentiments of senior military officers, but the Americans remained far 
less sanguine." Mosul and the ICP’s subsequent gains dispelled any remaining doubts 
about the reorientation outlined in NSC 5820/1 and led CIA director Allen Dulles to 
describe the Iraqi situation as “the most dangerous in the world today.”® Another US 
official captured the mood of helpless frustration that gripped Washington during 
this period by observing that “we sit and watch unfolding events which seem to point 
inevitably to Soviet domination of Iraq, acknowledging, I am afraid, an inability to 
do anything about it. It is almost like watching a movie whose end we will not like 
but which we are committed to see.”# 

Nasser astutely fueled Washington’s anxiety. He told reporters, for example, that 
he had “reliable information” of a Soviet master plot to create a “red fertile cres- 
cent’—a Communist federation encompassing Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Kuwait.+ Only Egypt, he implied, blocked the path of this fiendish plan. Not surpris- 
ingly, relations with Moscow deteriorated. Three days after the collapse of the Mosul 
revolt, Soviet general secretary Nikita Khrushchev declared, “Nasser wants to annex 
Iraq. As I see it he is a hot-headed young man who has taken on more than he can 
manage.” Nasser retaliated on March 20 by denouncing communism and accusing 
Khrushchev of “intervention in our affairs.”® 

Nasser’s strategy paid off: the loss of Soviet support was more than offset by the 
advantages of a renewed alliance with Washington, where the initial trepidation 
concerning Nasser’s role in Iraq gave way—much as it had in Syria in 1957—to a 
sense of enormous relief. An NSC report listed some of those advantages: $125 mil- 
lion in special assistance and surplus commodity sales in 1959; additional export 
guarantees and loans; US backing for a $56 million Egyptian loan request to the 
International Bank for Redevelopment and Development (the IBRD, or World 
Bank); and in “support of the UAR’s anti-communist propaganda offensive . . . 
grant aid for the purchase of newsprint and . . . basic anti-communist material for 
use by UAR press and radio.” Perhaps most important for Nasser, the report added: 
“Consistent with our recognition of the lack of any desirable alternatives for Syria’s 
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future and our understanding that continuance of the present trend in US-UAR 
relations will depend, in part, on our willingness to assist Nasser in his Syrian eco- 
nomic objectives, we have given special attention to DLF loan applications for the 
Syrian region.”* 

Both sides clearly understood the quid pro quo involved; it was spelled out by a 
State Department paper in mid-April 1959: “While we have not directly linked with 
Nasser’s present campaign against communism the steps we have recently taken to aid 
Egypt, there is no doubt that Nasser knows that we have taken these steps as a sign of 
approval of his current campaign and that they have emboldened him in his anti- 
communist efforts.”2” 


US RESERVATIONS 


Washington's renewed affinity with Nasser alarmed those who resented the spread of 
his influence. Britain, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Israel all felt that US support 
for Nasser’s subversive campaign against Iraq was tilting the regional balance of power 
too far in his favor. Turkey had warned from the beginning that it would take military 
action if the Egyptians tried to bring Iraq into the UAR and made threatening moves 
along its southern borders both after the Mosul revolt in March 1959 and following 
the failed attempt on Qasim’s life in October. 

Saudi Arabia, already embarrassed by the revelation in March 1958 that King Saud 
had financed an assassination plot against Nasser, also kept up steady pressure on 
Washington to do something about Nasser’s growing influence in Arab politics. King 
Hussein of Jordan, for his part, tried to put himself forward as a viable alternative to 
Nasserism and communism in both Syria and Iraq. 

But US officials, believing that King Hussein could not hope to compete with 
either Nasser or the Communists for the allegiance of the Arab masses, categorically 
refused to support his initiatives. As a State Department official told one of his British 
counterparts, “There could be no question of a Hashemite restoration either in Iraq 
or Syria.”* Quite the contrary: the British embassy in Amman reported on April 24, 
1959, that the US military attaché and his assistant had been “touting pro-Nasser 
views round the various offices” much to the consternation of the Jordanian govern- 
ment.” Not only did US officials oppose Hussein’s revisionist pan-Arab ambitions, 
they even cautioned him against “provocative acts” directed at the UAR.*° Hussein 
abandoned his efforts in August 1960 after a bomb placed by UAR operatives killed 
Prime Minister Hazza al-Majali and ten other Jordanians in Amman. 

US officials tried to allay the concerns of their other allies by assuring them that 
the UAR had no further expansionist ambitions and by pointing out that “Nasser’s 
recent attacks on Communism had done more to stay the advance of Communism 
in the Middle East than anything the Western Powers could have achieved in years of 
work.”* Still, it became evident even to Washington that the excessive reliance on 
Nasser was growing increasingly problematic: freed of almost all restraints, he was 
antagonizing his neighbors to the point where any one of them—Turkey, Jordan, Is- 
rael, Saudi Arabia, or Iraq itself—might lash out in a dangerously unpredictable 
fashion. 
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The dilemma confronting Washington was the same one it had faced since 1955: 
to find a credible anti-Communist movement that was not a mere vehicle for Egyp- 
tian expansionism. Some other version of radical pan-Arabism seemed the only 
answer, reflected in a conclusion suggested by Eisenhower in the aftermath of the 
Iraqi coup: “If we could somehow bring about a separation of Syria from Egypt and 
thereafter a union of Syria with Iraq, this might prove very useful.”* Qasim, with 
his narrow popular base and his dependence on the ICP, would clearly not do. 
Neither would Hussein’s Hashemite alternative, since Washington doubted it could 
work and feared the consequences for its hegemony in Saudi Arabia and the Persian 


Gulf if it did. 


THE SYRIAN SECESSION AND 
THE BREAKDOWN OF US-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 


Deliverance came on September 28, 1961, when a group of Syrian officers mounted a 
coup d’état and effected Syria’s secession from the UAR. The implications of this 
devastating blow to Nasser’s prestige for US-Egyptian relations were not lost on the 
foreign policy team of the newly elected president, John F. Kennedy. Robert Komer 
of the NSC observed just five days after the secession: “I am convinced that recent 
events may present us with the best opportunity since 1954 for a limited marriage of 
convenience with the guy who I think is still, and will remain, the Mister Big of the 
Arab World.”® 

During the winter of 1961-1962, Nasser’s stock in Washington rose still further, 
bolstered largely by his diminished ability to provoke other US allies in the Middle 
East after Syria’s secession, but also in part by the Kennedy administration’s generally 
more tolerant attitude toward Third World radicalism. In practical terms this meant 
increased assistance for Egypt's now seriously ailing economy, including a three-year 
PL—480 agreement signed in 1962 for the sale of about $430 million worth of surplus 
foods. In return, Nasser agreed to maintain his anti-Communist stance and—as he 
put it in 1961 to the new US ambassador, John S$. Badeau—to cooperate with the 
United States in keeping “the Israeli-Arab question ‘in the icebox’ while devoting 
themselves to the development of mutual interests.” As a result, Badeau could report 
at the onset of 1964 that “the United States now wields more influence in the Near 
East than it has at any time since 1955.” Yet even before Badeau penned those words, 
the US-Egyptian relationship had already begun the inexorable process of disintegra- 
tion that would culminate when Nasser, in his desperation and folly, took a final, fatal 
step in 1967 that brought his world crashing down around him. 

Exactly two months after Badeau’s rosy assessment, Nasser complained to visiting 
US assistant secretary of state Phillip Talbot that “he could not accept . . . Talbot’s 
presentation that U.S. Middle East policy had not changed since the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy.”4° One year later Nasser’s envoy in Washington, Mustafa Kamel, also 
dated the downturn in bilateral relations to the transition from the Kennedy to the 
Lyndon B. Johnson administrations: “In late 1963, primarily as result of Yemen prob- 
lem but possibly also as effect of US-Soviet détente, Kamel said Egyptians had sensed 
slow-down in US aid.”*” 
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The Egyptians were not imagining things, although the change in fact predated 
Kennedy’s assassination. Its roots lay in the weakening of Nasser’s regional influence 
following the Syrian secession. Whereas the events of 1958 convinced US officials 
that even the appearance of opposing Nasser would harm their fundamental inter- 
ests, by 1962 the picture had changed dramatically. In Saudi Arabia, Crown Prince 
Faisal—now the effective ruler—coupled domestic reform with a foreign policy that 
did not shrink as readily from confrontations with Nasser. Syria’s secessionist re- 
gime, wobbly as it was, enjoyed good relations with the United States while trading 
bitter public invectives with Egypt. Qasim of Iraq, his economy in ruins, found 
himself bogged down in a Kurdish revolt that conveniently broke out just weeks 
after his ill-considered bid for Kuwait in June 1961 (which may have received some 
US backing). His relations with Nasser were, if anything, worse than those of the 
Saudis and Syrians. Even King Hussein of Jordan proved more resilient and durable 
than NSC 5820/1 had predicted, and now he too engaged in a spirited propaganda 
battle with the Egyptian leader. Nasser’s isolation gave Washington leverage to diver- 
sify its regional assets by strengthening its ties with countries such as Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, and, above all, Israel—all of which began receiving significantly increased 
levels of US military aid during the early 1960s. As Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
observed on August 7, 1962: “An extensive and intensive review of our policy toward 
Israel has been conducted in recent months. . . . The relatively high standing of the 
United States among the Arabs, while still fragile, provides us with a minor degree 
of maneuvering room in terms of adjustments in policy with respect to Israel.” * 

Twelve days later a presidential envoy informed Israeli leaders that Kennedy had 
approved Hawk missile sales to their country, initiating a process that would see US 
military assistance to Israel soar from $44.2 million in 1963 to $995.3 million by 1968.” 
Domestic political considerations undoubtedly played a role in this shift—both Ken- 
nedy and Johnson were far more sensitive to the pro-Israeli feelings of the US Jewish 
community than Eisenhower had been—but they cannot be understood in isolation 
from the strategic imperative: “to reinforce Israel as a counterweight to Nasser in case 
he misused or abused American assistance to him.”*° No wonder Nasser’s high expec- 
tations in late 1961 regarding his new rapprochement with the United States gave way 
so quickly to disappointment. 

As 1963 rolled by, moreover, Washington’s “minor degree of maneuvering room” 
expanded considerably. Ba'thist coups in Iraq (February 8) and Syria (March 8) at last 
brought to power regimes that fit the US bill exactly: although radical and national- 
ist, they could be counted on to slaughter Communists efficiently while maintaining 
a hostile stance toward Nasser. There are indications that the United States played a 
role both in the overthrow of Qasim and in the subsequent hostility between the two 
Bathist regimes and Egypt. Jamal Atasi, one of the new cabinet ministers in Damas- 
cus, recalled what happened when the Syrian Ba’thists received reports about clandes- 
tine meetings between their Iraqi counterparts and CIA operatives in Kuwait: 


When we discovered this thing we began to argue with them. They would 
assert that their cooperation with the CIA and the US to overthrow ‘Abd 
al-Karim Qasim and take over power—they would compare this to how 
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Lenin arrived in a German train to carry out his revolution, saying they 
had arrived in a US train. But in reality—and even in the case of the take- 
over in Syria—there was a push from the West and in particular from the 
United States for the Bath to seize power and monopolize it and push 
away all the other elements and forces [i.e., both the Communists and the 
Nasserists].™ 


By mid-1963, then, Nasser had lost his indispensable status in US eyes. Even as the 
onset of détente and the development of intercontinental ballistic missiles reduced 
US fears about Soviet penetration of the Middle East generally, the rise of the Bath 
Party to power in Iraq and Syria liquidated any remaining danger of Communist 
takeovers in those countries. Nevertheless, Nasser remained leader of the most pow- 
erful state in the Arab world, and had he resigned himself to his diminished status, he 
might have continued to enjoy a constructive relationship with Washington. But 
Nasser could not do that. From the beginning his “statesmanship” had consisted of 
appealing to the vulgar enthusiasms of the mob by pulling off one spectacular public 
relations coup after another, each time by exploiting the blunders and misperceptions 
of others: Suez in 1956; Latakia in 1957; the UAR in 1958. Incapable of formulating 
more serious long-term policies for his country, Nasser now cast about for yet another 
quick fix to restore him to past glory. 


ENDGAME 


The years between 1963 and 1967 witnessed a series of foreign policy gambits by 
Nasser aimed at showing the United States that it could not take him for granted. All 
of them failed when US counterpressure forced him to retreat, but not before under- 
mining his standing in Washington still further. Nasser’s most fateful adventure was 
in Yemen, where his intervention in the civil war ultimately sucked in a third of his 
entire army and occasionally spilled over both into the British-controlled South Ara- 
bian Federation to the south and—more dangerously—north into Saudi Arabia in 
the form of bombing raids on royalist bases. These raids provoked extreme alarm in 
Riyadh and forced the US Air Force to carry out demonstration flights over Saudi 
towns in July 1963 as a show of support for the oil-rich kingdoms territorial integrity. 
Nasser had come perilously close to crossing the reddest of all US redlines in the 
Middle East. In addition, Nasser responded to Washington’s arms sales to Israel by 
signing a military agreement of his own with Moscow in June 1963; by exerting pres- 
sure on Libya to expel US and British forces from Wheelus Air Base in early 1964; and 
by indulging in violent tirades against the United States. After a visit to Egypt by 
Soviet leader Khrushchev in May 1964, the pipeline from Washington shut down as 
US officials “simply allowed the Egyptian request for aid renewal to get lost in a maze 
of formalities without ever saying no to it.”* Nasser’s initial response was defiant. In 
a fiery speech on December 23, 1964, he praised the Soviet Union, announced his 
intention to continue arming rebels fighting US-Belgian “aggression” in the Congo, 
and concluded: “Whoever does not like our conduct can go drink up the sea. If the 
Mediterranean is not sufficient, there is the Red Sea, too.”® 
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But as Egypt’s deteriorating economy sparked protest demonstrations, illegal 
strikes, and even coup plots in late 1964 and 1965, Nasser realized he could not do 
without US aid. He therefore took steps to appease the United States, terminating his 
support for the Congo rebels, urging moderation in the Arab-Israeli dispute over the 
Jordan River waters, and toning down his anti-American rhetoric. Most important, 
he signed an agreement with King Faisal on August 24, 1965, that envisaged a total 
withdrawal of Egyptian troops from Yemen within thirteen months. PL—480 food 
shipments were resumed forthwith, albeit in reduced amounts and for shorter 
periods. 

By mid-1966, however, Nasser—convinced now that the Americans were conspir- 
ing with the British and Saudis to bring him down—changed tacks yet again, draw- 
ing still closer to Moscow, hunkering down in Yemen, and resuming his propaganda 
offensive against the United States and its regional allies. Was he right? Probably as far 
as Britain and Saudi Arabia were concerned; the Saudis certainly seemed determined 
not to permit him an honorable exit from Yemen. But were the Americans also plot- 
ting his downfall? One background paper prepared for President Johnson in August 
1966 suggests not: 


There are those—certainly the British and probably the Saudis—who 
think that any successor regime in Egypt would be better than the present 
one. This is dubious. Egypt’s aspirations to lead the entire area go back 
many decades, if not centuries. They antedate Nasser and will not disap- 
pear with him. .. . If the Egyptians should decide to depose him that is 
their business. But there is no American interest in becoming a party to a 
plot or in letting the situation in Egypt degenerate into total instability in 
the hope that something better will turn up. 


In other words, the administration believed Nasser could be contained success- 
fully through a policy of calculated sanctions and rewards. Others were not so 
sanguine. David Nes of the US embassy in Cairo warned that “we are moving in- 
exorably toward a showdown in the area arising from this current attempt of our 
‘friends’ to bring Nasser down and his largely defensive reactions. I agree with Bob 
Strong that even if we do no more than stand by and watch we shall be inextricably 
involved.» 

In any case, US aid to Egypt dried up once again and Nasser retaliated in charac- 
teristic style—lambasting the United States as “leader of the imperialist camp,” vow- 
ing to remain in Yemen “until the British-American-Saudi danger is completely 
removed,” and threatening to resume bombing of Saudi border towns.** Nes in Cairo 
mused gloomily on May 11, 1967: “We seem to have driven Nasser to a degree of ir- 
rationality bordering on madness, fed, of course, by the frustrations and fears gener- 
ated by his failures domestic and foreign. Our debate here revolves around where he 
will strike next—Libya, Lebanon?” But Nasser, woefully underestimating the feroc- 
ity of Israel’s determination to crush him and deluding himself that Washington still 
cared enough to rescue him from disaster, chose instead to roll the dice in Sinai, ini- 
tiating a series of escalatory moves that led to the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 
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CONCLUSION 


John Foster Dulles once summarized Washington’s attitude toward Arab nationalism 
by likening it to “an overflowing stream—you cannot stand in front of it and oppose 
it frontally, but you must try to keep it in bounds. We must try to prevent lasting 
damage to our interests in the Near East until events deflate the great Nasser hero 
myth.”® And that is precisely what the Americans did. Despite some false steps, they 
ultimately succeeded in keeping Arab nationalism in bounds, and in doing so they 
achieved their two fundamental strategic objectives: maintaining control over the oil 
fields and denying the region to the Soviets. When Hashemite pan-Arabism threat- 
ened Saudi Arabia or Kuwait, Washington helped build up a counterweight in Cairo. 
When Nasser in turn got too big for his britches, Washington neutralized him by 
sanctioning the rise of the Ba'thists in Syria and Iraq and by letting Israel out of the 
icebox (where it had moved neither toward resolution of Arab issues nor toward war). 

The competence of US Middle East policy during the period in question is often 
faulted. Eisenhower and Dulles in particular have been roundly criticized (including 
in this volume) for their clumsy covert operations and for their tendency to see Soviet 
plots everywhere. Some of this criticism is fair. But in most really crucial respects they 
were right: They were correct that a “Hashemite solution” in Syria in 1956-1958 would 
have been—from the standpoint of US hegemonic interests—a cure worse than the 
disease. Despite a little initial confusion, they did finally recognize that Nasser was a 
useful ally against the pro-Soviet bloc in Syria; there was a real Communist threat in 
Iraq after 1958; and given the popular mood of the time, Nasser was in fact the only 
viable counterweight. 

Similarly, there is a long tradition of criticism that blames the breakdown in 
US-Egyptian relations during the early 1960s on the receptivity of Presidents Ken- 
nedy and (especially) Johnson to lobbying by domestic supporters of Israel. But this 
criticism erroneously assumes that the rationale for close US ties to Nasser—which 
existed under Eisenhower—continued to exist after 1961. This chapter has tried to 
show that it did not. Kennedy and Johnson were more responsive to their Jewish 
electorates largely because they could afford to be. 

It made sense for the Americans to use Nasser so long as he was useful to them, 
just as it made sense for them to drop him when he outlived his usefulness. If there is 
blame to be assigned, it must fall squarely on Nasser’s shoulders: it was he who failed 
to comprehend the magnitude of the change in his strategic relationship with the 
United States during the early 1960s; it was he who indulged in demagoguery and 
reckless foreign adventures rather than addressing the pressing problems confronting 
Egypt’s society and economy; and it was he who chose to give the Israelis the excuse 
they needed to destroy him in 1967. 

At the end of the day the Arab world remained divided, Saudi Arabia and the 
other oil-rich protectorates huddled safely under the US umbrella, and the Soviets 
were no closer to breaking Washington's regional hegemony. This may not have been 
the optimum solution for advocates of Arab nationalism, but by the standard of US 
national interests, it must be reckoned a great foreign policy success. 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE SOVIET PERCEPTION 
OF THE US THREAT 


Georgiy Mirsky 


Throughout history, the official Soviet mentality was chronically one of a besieged 
fortress. Capitalistic encirclement was the key term, the implacable struggle of the two 
world systems was an axiom, the famous expression kto kovo (who will beat whom) 
both motto and leitmotif. And the imperialist monsters biding their time to attack 
and destroy the first country of the victorious proletariat changed names: first it was 
Britain and France, then Nazi Germany and Japan, then the United States. But the 
essence of the external imperialist threat remained the same, the mortal danger was 
always there, and the options facing the beleaguered Soviet people never varied: 
tough it out or perish. 

Soviet citizens always felt they were unique, in more than one way. Even those 
who knew that life in the West was incomparably better and that the party propa- 
ganda praising the advantages of socialism was a huge fraud still believed that, given 
half a chance, the United States and its allies would attempt to crush the Soviet 
Union. Why? Because everybody was convinced that the Soviet Union—our coun- 
try—was the biggest pain in the neck for world capitalism, the source of constant 
anger, fear, and irritation. By and large people did not question the necessity to main- 
tain our armaments on the same level as the United States or to have allies and mili- 
tary footholds in diverse areas to counteract the US encirclement policy. This was 
why Moscow’s activist policy in the Middle East never met with disapproval, inas- 
much as it was regarded as a counterbalance to dangerous US expansion in that sen- 
sitive region. Discontent and irritation emerged later when one Arab-Israeli war after 
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another demonstrated the incapacity of Soviet clients to effectively use the weaponry 
they had received from the USSR. 

At this point, a question may be asked: Was it really so important for Kremlin 
rulers to take into account public opinion, considering the totalitarian nature of the 
regime? Certainly, political actions used to be taken without anybody in the Kremlin 
even thinking about the possible reaction of the people. However, a protracted pat- 
tern of political activity, as distinct from a single action, in a specific area had better 
be popular and easy to swallow by the masses. The point is that, unlike Stalin’s rule, 
successor Kremlin regimes were based not so much on the fuehrerprinzip (principle of 
a single leader) as on the principle of collective leadership. It was an oligarchy ruling 
by consensus that was not confined solely to the Politburo but had to exist in lower 
party echelons as well. Signals that the “apparatchik aristocracy,” the party, and man- 
agement bosses were constantly sending to the very top might be vague, but still they 
could give a clue as to the prevailing opinions on specific issues inside the dominant 
class as a whole. And these opinions largely reflected the views and beliefs of much 
broader sections of the population, even of the masses, it may be said. For, contrary 
to the concepts of some Sovietologists, the Soviet state, inhuman and antihuman as 
it was, could still be called the “people’s state” in the sense that there was a close affin- 
ity between the ideas, views, and cultural and social tastes of the rulers and the ruled. 
Soviet propagandists were not far from the truth when they claimed that they were 
representatives of the people who were in charge in the Soviet Union. However, all of 
this was being done not on behalf of some closed and privileged stratum, as had been 
the case in prerevolutionary Russia, but on behalf of those sons of peasants and work- 
ers who had made it to the top. Thus, the Soviet elite was never socially and culturally 
alienated or even differentiated from the bulk of the population. The big shots and 
the masses basically shared the same mentality. 

This helps to explain why it was important for any long-term political strategy to 
meet with the approval, if not the actual backing, of the people. Popular tastes, tradi- 
tions, and prejudices, in their turn, could be used by policymakers for the rationaliza- 
tion of their line. The Middle East was a perfect example of convergence of popular 
beliefs—crude and false but mostly genuine—and the Kremlin’s realpolitik. A wide- 
spread apprehension of US aggressive designs coupled with anti-Semitism (since the 
US ally, partner, and “vanguard striking force” in the Middle East happened to be a 
Jewish state, distasteful almost by definition to quite a few Russians, Ukrainians, and 
others) helped to ensure solid popular backing for an activist and militant anti- 
American line of Soviet policy in the Middle East. In practice, of course, it was trans- 
lated into a strategic alliance with left-wing Arab regimes against the US-Israel axis. 

What were the motives of the Soviet leadership in the confrontation with the 
United States in the Middle East? Here, too, we must take as a starting point the 
overall Soviet concept of the global struggle between socialism and capitalism. 

Some Western authors seem to have overestimated the importance of ideology to 
Soviet foreign policy, believing that it was paramount in determining the Kremlin’s 
actions. Others, on the contrary, tend to focus almost exclusively on geopolitics. In 
fact it was a combination of both. There is no doubt that such people as Nikita 
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Khrushchev, Leonid Brezhnev, Andrei Gromyko, Mikhail Suslov, and the rest sin- 
cerely believed in the inherent superiority of socialism and its ultimate victory over 
capitalism on the global scale, but at the same time they realized that it was highly 
improbable for them to actually see the great triumph of Marxism-Leninism in their 
lifetimes. It was necessary for them to create conditions for this triumph—that is, to 
strengthen by all means the forces of world socialism and to weaken the imperialist 
enemy. To achieve this, it was imperative for the Kremlin leaders to change the global 
balance of forces, foremost in the political and military spheres, since they already lost 
faith in socialism’s ability to achieve greater productivity of labor (in accordance with 
Lenin’s concept). It was, of course, Lenin who predicted that it would be precisely in 
the sphere of productivity that socialism would eventually prove superior to capital- 
ism. As early as the 1960s it was already impossible to seriously believe in such an 
eventuality given the obvious and growing gap between the economies of the two 
world systems. Thus, stress had to be placed on the undermining and sapping of the 
imperialist forces in the noneconomic sphere since the economy increasingly looked 
like the Achilles’ heel of socialism. The adversary had to be defeated on a different 
battlefield, and it was clear that it was first in the sphere of military power and second 
in the ability to appeal to anticolonial, anti-Western sentiments of Third World na- 
tions that socialism could really have an edge over capitalism. 

In terms of military power, the Kremlin had to be very cautious about using it, 
especially after the Cuban missile crisis demonstrated the limits of brinkmanship. A 
world war was tacitly acknowledged to be suicidal, although the top military brass 
was reluctant to admit it. The awesome military might of the Soviet Union was to be 
used in three dimensions: first, as a reminder to Western Europe that tens of thou- 
sands of Soviet tanks were ready to roll in should the imperialists try to stage a coun- 
terrevolution in the socialist camp; second, as a counterbalance to US sea power (this 
was why so much emphasis was laid on the expansion of the Soviet Navy); and third, 
as a means of arming Soviet allies in the Third World. 

The prospects of spreading Soviet influence in the Third World, of transforming 
the national liberation movement into a strategic ally against the West, were brighter. 
Broadly speaking, this was the picture: to strike a military blow at the citadel of world 
capitalism was too dangerous due to the inevitable nuclear disaster it would entail; 
internal contradictions of capitalism were growing but the results were too slow in 
coming; the situation in Europe was frozen, forces on both sides engaged in trench 
warfare with no prospect of a breakthrough in either direction; the developing coun- 
tries seething with discontent and driven by the dynamics of anticolonial inertia 
presented an excellent opportunity of undermining the imperialist system from 
within rather than engaging it in a frontal clash. 

Finally, it must be said that if this kind of global thinking existed in the minds of 
the top leaders, this was not the case with the people down the road, with those who 
were planning and implementing the actual policy. For them, it was a given: the Cold 
War was on, the United States was the enemy, everything had to be done to weaken 
it. It was a zero-sum game not necessarily motivated by ideological hatred and intran- 
sigence. The Communist commitment of the diplomats and the scholars in think 
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tanks was actually skin-deep, as evidenced by the subsequent transformation of many 
of those people in the post—Mikhail Gorbachev era: they have quietly forgotten their 
Marxism and perfectly adapted to the new situation. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE ERAS OF 
KHRUSHCHEV AND BREZHNEV 


If, during the Khrushchev and Brezhnev eras (1953 to 1982), you asked any young 
Soviet diplomat just out of the Institute of International Relations (MGIMO) about 
the significance of the Middle East for the USSR, he would answer matter-of-factly: 
too vital to yield even an inch to the Americans. If you had pressed him for specifics, 
he would have mentioned the geostrategic dimension first, oil second, and the neces- 
sity to back our allies—the Arab anti-imperialist forces—third. 

Upon closer look, however, all three dimensions would prove to be not so terribly 
vital to the interests of the Soviet Union. From the geopolitical and strategic point of 
view, nobody in his right mind could imagine US tanks rolling across the Arab des- 
erts to the Caucasus in a new world war. In the “ICBM era” the value of any piece of 
territory was greatly reduced anyway. As to oil, the USSR had plenty of it to begin 
with; any attempt to deprive the US allies of Middle East oil would have been ex- 
tremely dangerous since it was clear that the West would not hesitate to protect its 
access to that commodity with military force. The only thing left, therefore, was the 
USSR’s strategic alliance with the left-wing Arab regimes. 

This alliance was born under Nikita Khrushchev, who, in 1955, struck the famous 
arms deal with Egyptian president Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser. At the time, Khrushchev 
overruled the objections of the Soviet ambassador to Egypt, who was dismayed by the 
very idea of dealing with such a patently non-Communist and politically doubtful 
character as Nasser. Khrushchev was not inhibited by Marxist dogmatic puritanism. 
He regarded Nasser and his like as valuable partners in the anti-imperialist struggle. 
It was a bold and imaginative pattern; fabulous opportunities seemed to be in the 
offing. 

From then on, the new alliance rapidly gained momentum. It expanded to in- 
volve Syria, Iraq, and Algeria, and, later, the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and South Yemen. For a brief moment it seemed that Sudan, too, joined the 
“progressive camp”; Libya always was an embarrassing partner, but Mu’ammar 
al-Qaddafi’s anti-imperialism appeared on balance to be more important than his 
bizarre theories, which were clearly incompatible not only with Marxism but also 
with the “revolutionary-democratic ideology” shared by Nasserists and Ba’thists. 
This anecdote was typical of the Soviet Union’s attitude toward Qaddafi: Sometime 
in the 1970s, after one of his particularly vicious anti-Communist outbursts, it was 
decided that a reply to Qaddafi would be published—not in Pravda, of course, but 
in the Literary Gazette, and a high-ranking official in the Central Committee’s Inter- 
national Department was entrusted with this job. At the last moment, however, the 
article, which sounded very lucid and convincing to me, was taken out of the 
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newspaper; apparently somebody higher up in the hierarchy decided that it was not 
worthwhile annoying the erratic colonel. 

Pertaining to ideology, a couple of observations might not be out of place. Khrush- 
chev’s new course of aligning Moscow with Nasser-type leadership was, of course, a 
purely pragmatic matter devoid of any ideological overtones. But in a socialist state it 
had to be rationalized and explained in terms of Marxist theory. This was when aca- 
demic scholars, myself included, were called upon to work out a plausible theory 
aimed at proving in a convincing manner exactly why it was not only possible but 
necessary and highly helpful for the Great Cause to establish an alliance with such 
people as Nasser. The concept we elaborated was that of “Revolutionary Democracy,” 
a non-Marxist, nonproletarian set of ideas and politics founded first on anticolonial- 
ism and second on the alleged impossibility of resolving the urgent problems of the 
developing countries on the basis of capitalism. The idea was that, although anti- 
imperialist nationalists were not ready to acknowledge and adopt Marxism’s eternal 
truth, the logic of life would sooner or later teach them that only by following the 
socialist path could they hope to overcome their countries’ backwardness and depen- 
dence on imperialism. Thus, the anticolonial, anti-imperialist revolution would inev- 
itably grow into a social one, directed against both foreign and domestic oppressors. 
The national liberation movement would be transformed into a national-democratic 
revolution with a clear anticapitalist content and, later, into a popular-democratic 
revolution of a distinct socialist orientation. 

Key to this concept were the terms “noncapitalist development” and “socialist 
orientation.” It was assumed that someday Nasser and his ilk would realize the futility 
of their hopes to modernize their countries and to build an industrial society within 
the framework of the world capitalist system with the help of the domestic bourgeoi- 
sie. Then, socialism would come naturally to them as the only way out of the horrible 
mess left behind by the imperialist exploiters. 

Moreover, these theoretical constructions had very little to do with a genuine de- 
sire to build a happy socialist society in the Third World countries. I am not referring 
to the beliefs and motivations of the scholars who were busy writing memos, papers, 
and monographs on the issue, but rather to the actual policymakers, who were indif- 
ferent to the results of “noncapitalist development” in Asia and Africa. What mat- 
tered, for them, was the involvement of the states ruled by the “revolutionary 
democrats” in a worldwide anti-Western coalition. Ideology for them was secondary; 
it was just instrumental in bringing about decisive change in the correlation of world 
forces. The Third World leaders who proclaimed their allegiance to socialism, even if 
only of a homemade and not Marxist variety, were ipso facto committed to the Soviet 
Union and the socialist community in the international arena. Just how successful 
they were in regard to the socialist transformation of their states was largely irrelevant. 
The main thing was to get into the “soft underbelly” of the capitalist system—Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America—and eventually besiege imperialism in its citadel. The 
more Third World countries proclaimed socialism as their goal, and thus became 
hostage to Soviet political support, arms deliveries, and so on, the better. Each of 
these countries could, from that moment on, be regarded as a loss to the United 
States and its allies: it was a zero-sum game. The propaganda aspect was important, 
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too. Certainly what mattered for Brezhnev was being able to say in his report at the 
next party congress, “Comrades, the period under review has demonstrated once 
more that ideas of socialism are on the march throughout the globe; more countries 
now stand under the banner of socialism.” 

In regard to practical politics in the Middle East, the Kremlin’s strategy was aimed 
at ensuring a position of strength for the Arab allies in their confrontation with Israel, 
which was seen as America’s stooge. Disappointment and bitterness set in each time 
the Arab forces were defeated by Israel; over and over again, an escalation in arms 
deliveries followed. The more the USSR became committed to the protection of its 
Arab allies, the more it had to up the ante or else prepare to lose face. 

At the same time, there is no evidence that Moscow ever wanted to escalate the 
Arab-Israeli confrontation to the point of large-scale war. First, Soviet leaders feared 
that Arab armies would be soundly beaten; second, they were apprehensive about the 
war spilling over into a US-Soviet armed conflict, signaling the outbreak of a nuclear 
world war. I happened to witness twice the worry and upset of high-ranking Soviet 
officials as Israeli forces seemed on the verge of closing in on Cairo and Damascus in 
1967 and 1973. The PLO, too, was to be supported inasmuch as it represented a nui- 
sance in harassing Israel, but it was never regarded as a liberation army built up to 
recapture Palestine or even a part of it. 

The official Soviet position, of course, was in accordance with UN Resolution 242. 
In the International Department of the Soviet Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee, which was the place where policy guidelines were usually outlined (this also oc- 
curred in various academic institutions), debates took place from time to time over 
goals in the Middle East. The main issue was whether it would serve our interests if 
Resolution 242 was implemented and a Palestinian entity created. Opinions differed 
sharply, some people feeling that the Arabs would no longer need our military back- 
ing and that Moscow would lose its leverage. 


GORBACHEV, PERESTROIKA, 
AND NEW POLITICAL THINKING 


At first, Gorbachev's foreign policy course was quite traditional, which is not surpris- 
ing given his background as a career Soviet apparatchik. Even when he embarked on 
a course of far-reaching domestic reforms, the habitually tough anti-imperialist line 
showed no signs of slackening. The perestroika leaders, breaking new ground at 
home, were anxious to cover their flank in the forum of foreign policy. They felt they 
could not advance on two fronts simultaneously, and they were afraid of being per- 
ceived as soft on imperialism. So Gorbachev and Shevardnadze preferred to be seen 
as strong and tough vis-a-vis the West; accordingly, Soviet Middle East policy re- 
mained for a time basically unchanged.’ 

Things began to move with the advent of the “new political thinking,” particularly 
when “de-ideologization” of foreign policy was announced. This entailed a decline of 
ideological priorities and “socialist” commitments abroad. I remember speaking at a 
conference convened by Shevardnadze in 1987, with all of the Soviet ambassadors 
abroad participating. When I professed my disillusionment with the practical results 
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of the “socialist orientation” in the Third World, it was a shock to many. However, a 
group of our ambassadors in the African states approached me after my talk and 
hastened to thank me for my outspokenness. “At last, somebody has told the truth,” 
they said. “We knew all along that this socialist orientation was a fraud and a failure 
but, of course, in our official reports things just had to look quite different.” 

Inevitably, reappraisal of the Soviet Union's long-standing line in the Middle East 
was due to come. More and more, scholars and journalists began questioning the very 
foundations of our policy in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Doubts were expressed as to the 
wisdom of our 1967 decision to break off diplomatic relations with Israel. A new ap- 
proach was shaping up with regard to the Camp David Accords. 

It is well known that opposition to Camp David and bitter denunciation of 
Egyptian president Anwar Sadat’s political line were the cornerstones of Soviet 
policy in the Middle East in the 1980s.? Much later, in the days of perestroika, | 
ventured an opinion that it was high time Egypt was readmitted into the family of 
Arab states. Immediately, a prominent party official with an Arabist background 
retorted: “Well, and how about the slogan, “Bury Camp David’?” In spite of the 
utter absurdity of this position, the official stand on Camp David remained stead- 
fast during the first perestroika years. But this, too, began to change as glasnost 
gained strength. 

Some authors, Western as well as Russian, seemed to underestimate the role of 
the ideological factor and, correspondingly, of glasnost in the demise of Commu- 
nist rule. As the ideological barriers were crumbling, suddenly it became possible 
to question the Soviet past as a whole. When Gorbachev finally, albeit reluctantly, 
gave the green light to de-Stalinization, little did he think that very soon it would 
turn into de-Leninization and de-bolshevization. Then, an end to the Cold War 
and to the confrontation era was announced. Almost overnight, the United States 
ceased to be an enemy; the very word imperialism disappeared from the newspa- 
pers. The party apparatus suddenly realized that the bottom line was not there 
anymore, the cornerstone fell out, the raison d’étre of the system having vanished. 
This partly explains why the resistance to the overthrow of the Communist regime 
in the aftermath of the August coup was so feeble: the heart was no longer there; 
the ideological commitment was gone. 

Even before the final collapse, there was a sea change in foreign policy. Anti- 
imperialism as a guideline disappeared; promoting socialism worldwide became a 
futile task. Diplomatic relations with Israel had to be restored. De-ideologization 
meant that our relations with the Arab world were no longer dictated by the commit- 
ment to leftist Arab regimes and the need to deny the United States the dominant 
role in the area. Since the United States was not an enemy anymore, why bother 
about Israel as an enemy foothold? 

When the Gulf crisis erupted with the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, the Soviet Union 
for the first time sided with the United States in a confrontation with a Third World 
country—and a socialist-oriented country at that. Some took it very hard. When I 
spoke at the Academy of the Warsaw Treaty Organization in Moscow at the height of 
the crisis, I bluntly told my audience that, in my opinion, Saddam Hussein was a 
gangster and a butcher. There was an uproar and angry exclamations, and some 
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colonels even walked out. These were the kind of people who had arrived by the hun- 
dreds to attend the recent reception at the Iraqi embassy in Moscow to celebrate the 
1958 Iraqi revolution. For them, Saddam was a hero, an anti-American, anti-Jewish, 
antidemocratic, tough, no-nonsense leader. In short, he was their kind of man. 

Faced by strong opposition to his allegedly pro-US policy, Gorbachev tried, for 
the last time, to play a relatively autonomous role. Middle East adviser Yevgeny Pri- 
makov was sent to Baghdad to lobby for a compromise solution. Had he succeeded, 
it would have been a serious boost to Gorbachev's prestige. First, it would have pla- 
cated the Russian “patriots” unhappy with what they perceived as Gorbachev's sub- 
servience to Bush. Second, it could have assuaged the Arabs, who by that time were 
mad at Gorbachev over the issue of Jewish immigration to Israel. Soviet ambassadors 
in Arab capitals were reporting to the Kremlin that Soviet prestige in the Arab world 
was at an all-time low. Arabs felt that Gorbachev (much loved by Bush) could, if he 
wished, have persuaded the US president to channel the bulk of the Soviet Jews to the 
United States rather than to Israel. If Gorbachev was not even trying to do this, it 
could only mean that he did not care about Arabs at all. 

Gorbachev, of course, knew that he could not do any such thing. The only way to 
restore, if only partially, Soviet prestige in the Arab world was to save Iraq from im- 
minent disaster. But Primakov’s mission was doomed from the beginning. Later Pri- 
makov told me that, given three more days, he would have persuaded Tariq ‘Aziz and 
thus Saddam Hussein to make concessions that would have prevented the US ground 
offensive. The question arises: Just who did Primakov think he was that the US pres- 
ident would give him three days when everything was already decided and D-Day 
had already been fixed? 

At the subsequent Madrid conference the Soviet Union tried to posture as an in- 
dependent actor, but nobody took it seriously; the USSR was no longer a superpower. 
Paradoxically, it was Bush who tried to place the Soviet Union on a superpower basis 
for the last time. In fact, his “new world order” envisaged a situation in which both 
superpowers would continue playing a dominant role in world affairs, but in cooper- 
ation and not in confrontation. Gorbachev would undoubtedly have gone along with 
that, but it was too late. The hands on the clock were nearing midnight. 


CONCLUSION: 
POST-COMMUNIST RUSSIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Largely because of Russia’s continued power inferiority in the post-Cold War era in 
comparison to the United States, only the Middle East offers Russia the chance to 
play a role in world affairs outside its immediate border countries. In the Middle 
East, Russia has commitments, political and military investments, allies, and leverage 
of sorts. Like the United States, Russia wields some influence, although to a far lesser 
degree, in both the Arab world and in Israel. Russian diplomats sit at international 
conferences on the Middle East, appearing on equal footing with the United States. 
During Barack Obama’s presidency, Russia also deepened its alliance commitments 
and augmented its military presence in the region through its extensive support of 
Iran and the Bashar al-Asad government during the Syrian civil war. 
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Perception is what largely matters to the Russian people regarding their country’s 
foreign policies, not substance. As former US speaker of the house Tip O'Neill once 
said, all politics is local. For any government in Moscow, it is vital to be seen by the 
people as not neglecting Russian national interests abroad, as pursuing an indepen- 
dent foreign policy worthy of a great power. And it is in the Middle East alone that 
Russia has a tradition of diplomatic success. 


Notes 


1. Information for this point was obtained in conversations the author conducted with Al- 
exander Yakovlev, a top adviser for Gorbachev. 

2. Probably the best scholarly expression of Soviet anger and frustration is Yevgeny Prima- 
kov’s book on Sadat, entitled Story of Betrayal. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE SUPERPOWERS 
AND THE COLD WAR IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Rashid Khalidi 


THE INCEPTION OF THE COLD WAR 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Precisely when the Cold War began is subject to some dispute.’ Winston Churchill’s 
March 5, 1946, speech at Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri, declaring that 
“from Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic an iron curtain has descended 
across the Continent,” is often seen as indicating that the Cold War was already un- 
der way by that point.> We now know that even earlier, at the height of the colossal 
joint effort against Nazi Germany during World War II, the Cold War rivalry was 
already presaged by deep suspicions among the wartime allies. 

This was especially the case with those old adversaries Churchill and Stalin, whose 
antagonism to each other’s system was long-standing.? From a very early stage in the 
Cold War, the rivalry of the Soviets and the Western powers was notable in the Mid- 
dle East and the adjacent regions south of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR), whence Britain had launched its repeated interventions to crush the Bolshe- 
vik regime during the four-year Russian civil war after the 1917 revolution. It is un- 
likely that either Churchill or Stalin, who were central figures in this earliest phase of 
the East-West rivalry, ever fully forgot the impact of this deadly struggle. Churchill’s 
entire career shows that he was always profoundly concerned about Communism in 
the Middle East, while Stalin’s long-standing obsession with Britain as an imperialist 
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power in the Middle East at times seemed to eclipse his concerns about the growing 
US role there. American policymakers, less experienced internationally than their 
British counterparts, often tended to be influenced by the latter’s concerns about the 
spread of Communism in the Middle East. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the first non-European confrontations between the 
USSR and the United States and its allies transpired in the Middle East. Much his- 
torical work has been done on the origins of the Cold War.* However, there has been 
less new research about the central role of this great international rivalry in a number 
of regional conflicts.’ This is as true of the Middle East as it is of other areas that felt 
the impact of the Cold War rivalry from the 1940s until the 1990s.° These regions 
have been haunted since then by the ghosts of the Cold War. The most striking ex- 
ample is the blowback from US involvement in the Afghan war against the Soviet 
occupation of that country in the 1980s.” 

Immediately after its Soviet rival disappeared in 1990-1991, the United States 
confidently asserted its unrivaled power in the Middle East by leading a coalition 
against Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in the first Gulf War and by convening the 1991 
Arab-Israeli peace conference in Madrid. The former was the first American land 
war in Asia since Vietnam. The negotiations that began at Madrid constituted the 
only serious and sustained international effort at a comprehensive resolution of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict involving all parties since the 1939 St. James Palace Con- 
ference. In light of these apparently radical departures in American policy in the 
Middle East immediately after the collapse of the Soviet Union, it would be 
useful to revise our understanding of the Cold War as simply a prolegomenon to 
what some have described as a subsequent era of unfettered American dominance 
over the region. Such a revision would help us to answer at least two questions: 
Was the United States previously as constrained by the presence of its Soviet rival 
as it sometimes seemed—and as these two novel departures immediately after the 
demise of the USSR seemed to indicate? Alternatively, was America in fact more 
dominant in the Middle East throughout the Cold War era than may have been 
evident at the time? 

These are important questions, since for the United States the Cold War was the 
ostensible reason for a vastly expanded American post-World War I global presence. 
Similarly, the perceived Soviet threat was the pretext for the establishment of US 
military bases spanning the globe and for the development of a vastly enhanced 
American international intelligence, economic, and diplomatic profile compared to 
America’s relatively modest role in the world before December 7, 1941. In many re- 
gions, this expansion of America’s global reach meant that the wartime arrival of US 
troops—in terms of the Middle East, this occurred in North Africa and Iran in 
1942—was not followed after the end of the war by their disappearance back over the 
horizon, as had happened in Europe after World War I. These initial wartime deploy- 
ments of American forces, and the later establishment and postwar maintenance of 
major US air bases in Saudi Arabia, Libya, Morocco, and Turkey, marked the begin- 
ning of an ongoing US military presence in different locales that continued for many 
subsequent decades. From this perspective, it appears that these early wartime and 
postwar moves constituted the beginning of an American role as the major Middle 
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Eastern power, a reality that was masked for a time by the power and regional prox- 
imity of the USSR. 

Although overshadowed at times by other Cold War arenas, the Middle East was 
not just a secondary region where the United States and the USSR contended. Al- 
ready during World War II, the crucial strategic importance of the Middle East had 
been amply demonstrated in terms of its central geographic location on the southern 
flank of Europe astride vital sea and air lanes and the vast energy reserves it was 
known to contain. The region’s importance in terms of strategy and oil was further 
established during the Cold War. This importance has been demonstrated again since 
the Cold War ended, as evidenced by a series of major recent American initiatives in 
the region, including the 1991 Gulf War, the 1991-1993 Madrid-Oslo Middle East 
peace process, the Iraq sanctions regime from 1991 until 2003, and the invasion of 
that country in 2003 and its subsequent occupation. These initiatives in the Middle 
East were among the most dramatic actions taken by the United States in the world 
arena since the end of the Cold War. 


THE AMERICAN-SAUDI AXIS 


It is useful to start any assessment of the onset of the Cold War in the Middle East 
with the meeting between President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Saudi king Abdul 
Aziz al-Saud in Egypt on February 12, 1945. Roosevelt, infirm and only two months 
away from his death, was on his way home from the Yalta conference. Why did the 
weary president of the most powerful country on earth spend the better part of a day 
meeting with this apparently minor Middle Eastern potentate? Because of Saudi Ara- 
bia’s importance in the eyes of those who were already planning for the postwar era. 
We know that by this point the vast extent of Saudi oil reserves was familiar to Amer- 
ican strategic planners and oil executives.* Saudi oil had just begun flowing to support 
the Allied war effort, which was simultaneously strangling both German and Japa- 
nese oil supplies, measurably shortening the war. Finally, in 1945 the United States 
was already planning to acquire a major air base at Dhahran, which it continued us- 
ing until 1962 and used again for a decade starting with the 1991 Gulf War.? 

By this stage, the United States and Britain had launched invasions of Sicily, Italy, 
and southern France from bases in the Middle East and were supplying massive 
quantities of lend-lease equipment to the Soviet Union across Iran, which was occu- 
pied by British, Soviet, and American troops. Saudi Arabia was only one link in this 
vast wartime chain, which stretched around the globe, but the kingdom had one 
crucial characteristic, besides its strategic position and its possession of vast reservoirs 
of petrochemicals beneath its soil: it was one of only two independent states in this 
crucial Middle Eastern region that had never been occupied by the troops of Euro- 
pean colonial powers and had no foreign bases on its soil. Moreover, Ibn Saud had 
twelve years earlier signed an exclusive agreement for the exploration and exploitation 
of its oil reserves with an American consortium of companies that became the 
Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco). This consortium had thereby secured the 
first major exclusive American oil concession in the Middle East, heretofore an al- 
most exclusive British and French preserve. 
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President Roosevelt was thus meeting with the absolute ruler of a nation with 
something unique to offer the United States: an alliance with a Middle Eastern power 
that was not already part of another great power’s sphere of influence. This gave Amer- 
ican access to oil and bases in the kingdom even more meaning. Moreover, impor- 
tantly for the coming postwar era, Saudi Arabia’s ruler was staunchly anti-Communist. 
In addition, he did not have to worry about a large body of nationalist public opinion, 
unlike governments in other major Middle East countries like Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and 
Iran, where large urban populations—organized into political parties, enjoying slowly 
growing literacy, and attached to a culture of newspapers and books—were deeply 
anticolonial and suspicious of foreign bases and foreign concessions. 

Nevertheless, because of his concerns about his standing in the Arab world and 
available public opinion in his kingdom, the Saudi king felt unable to go along with 
the request of his American interlocutor that all the Jewish survivors of the Holocaust 
be settled in Palestine. He stressed that, happy though he was to cooperate with the 
United States, he insisted on the importance of one issue—Palestine—about which 
he said: “What injury have Arabs done to the Jews of Europe?”"? In response, in April 
1945, just before Roosevelt died, the president sent a letter to Ibn Saud confirming 
what he had told him in response to the concerns over Palestine he had expressed 
during their meeting: that the United States would consult with both Arabs and Jews 
before acting in Palestine, where it would never act against Arab interests.” 

Roosevelt’s successor, Harry Truman, initially denied that the United States had 
ever made such commitments.” Although he was later provided with Roosevelt’s 
April 1945 letter by the State Department, Truman’s Palestine policy, crafted over the 
next few years, violated both of his predecessor’s commitments—to consult with 
both Arabs and Jews before taking action over Palestine and to do nothing there that 
would harm the Arabs. Four American diplomats based in the Middle East who had 
been brought back to Washington in October 1945 to brief the new president were 
left cooling their heels for over a month because, Truman finally told them, his advis- 
ers “felt that it would be impolitic to see his Ministers to Arab countries, no matter 
how briefly, prior to the November . . . elections.” It was to this group that Truman 
uttered the infamous words: “I’m sorry, gentlemen, but I have to answer to hundreds 
of thousands who are anxious for the success of Zionism; I do not have hundreds of 
thousands of Arabs among my constituents.” It is not surprising, given these views, 
that starting with Truman’s presidency, the issue of Palestine became a continuing 
irritant to the Saudi monarchy in its dealings with Washington, and it has remained 
so for many years. It has, however, been an irritant that most Saudi and other Arab 
leaders came to accept as the price of doing business with the indispensable power of 
the United States. 

By giving an oil concession to an American consortium in 1933, the Saudi mon- 
arch had already managed to assert his independence from Great Britain’s heretofore 
exclusive influence over his kingdom, which the king had long resented bitterly."* 
Whether farsighted, fortunate, or both, between 1933 and his meeting with Roos- 
evelt, Ibn Saud managed to link his dynasty firmly to the growing power of the 
United States, well before many other world statesmen realized the future superpow- 
er’s full potential. In the end, this crucial connection was to prove more important to 
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him and to his six sons who succeeded him as kings after 1953 than were their con- 
cerns about Palestine. 

Washington early on perceived Saudi Arabia’s economic and strategic value to 
postwar planning. Beyond this, it soon turned out to have the world’s largest proven 
oil reserves. Oil produced by Aramco was crucial to Europe’s postwar recovery, to 
keeping oil prices extremely low for several decades after World War II, and to in- 
creasing the profits of the big American oil companies that dominated the world oil 
market. Furthermore, Saudi Arabia was one of the first countries in the Middle East 
where the United States was free to establish bases without having to get permission 
from, or incur the jealousy of, the traditional powers that dominated the region— 
Britain and France.’ The Dhahran air base was particularly useful for American 
global airlift capabilities and for rescue, reconnaissance, and combat aircraft, as a link 
in the chain of bases strategically located along the Soviet southern frontiers. This was 
particularly the case in the early years of the Cold War, when American strategic 
bombers such as the B-29 had a limited range.’ Feeling pressure from Arab national- 
ist sentiment and the anticolonial propaganda of the Egyptian regime, which inten- 
sified in the late 1950s, the Saudi government requested termination of the basing 
arrangement in 1961, and the US Air Force ceased to base units there the subsequent 
year, although American contract personnel continued to run the airfield for the 
Saudi government. The US Air Force ceased to need the base in the early 1960s, when 
the development of longer-range weapons systems made it possible to give up several 
American bases, including Dhahran and later Wheelus Field in Libya. 

However, starting in 1991, after the advent of a completely different post-Cold 
War American strategy, one involving a large-scale, long-term, multicountry Ameri- 
can military presence in the Middle East, US forces were once again based at Dhah- 
ran, as well as in Kuwait, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, and elsewhere in the region. This 
new strategy came after the demise of the USSR, which removed any existential nu- 
clear danger to the United States itself, However, these newly arrived American forces 
in the Middle East were not directed against “international communism” and its 
proxies, as was the case from the mid-1940s through the early 1990s, but rather against 
local Middle Eastern actors—an entirely different purpose than that for which an 
earlier generation of US bases in this region was first envisioned. 


THE ARAB COLD WAR 
As the Cold War penetrated the Middle East and as the United States gradually 


replaced Britain and France as the dominant Western power in the region, the 
US-Saudi connection continued to be important. It was cemented in 1957 by the 
new Saudi monarch, King Saud’s, adherence to the Eisenhower Doctrine.” This 
follow-up to the Truman Doctrine—which ten years earlier had marked the first 
formal American recognition that the Cold War had extended to the Middle East— 
was enunciated by President Dwight D. Eisenhower before a joint session of Con- 
gress in January 1957. In it Eisenhower proclaimed American support for any 
Middle Eastern government targeted by “overt armed aggression from any nation 
controlled by International Communism.” King Saud’s public adhesion to the 
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American camp in the Middle East through his acceptance of this doctrine was a 
major coup for the United States. American policy thereby separated Saudi Arabia 
from Egypt, its erstwhile ally in inter-Arab politics and a vocal advocate of non- 
alignment, as the Egyptian regime of Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser gradually moved closer 
to the Soviet Union. 

For the next decade, Saudi Arabia and Egypt constituted the main poles of two 
opposed camps within the Arab world, engaged in what Malcolm Kerr described as 
the “Arab cold war.” These camps in turn came to be closely aligned with the United 
States and the Soviet Union. By this process, a regional cleavage with its own logic 
and specificity was subsumed into the great Cold War divide. This grafting of the 
Cold War between the United States and the Soviet Union onto preexisting Middle 
Eastern rivalries significantly exacerbated those conflicts in some cases. At the same 
time, the involvement of the Americans and the Soviets in internecine local quarrels 
provided opportunities for Middle Eastern clients to extract support from their su- 
perpower patrons, which the latter sometimes were obliged to extend against the 
better judgment of key policymakers.° 

Saudi Arabia’s value to the United States was soon to emerge in yet another 
sphere: the ideological arena. One of the key convergences of the Cold War era in 
the Middle East was between the Soviet Union and leftist and Arab nationalist 
movements in their various forms, including Nasserism, the Bath Party, multiple 
varieties of Arab socialism, the different Arab Communist parties, and other radical 
parties and groups. Although this Soviet-Arab coalition seemed united by anticolo- 
nialism, a commitment to state-led development, contempt for “bourgeois democ- 
racy,” and some other shared values, it was in fact a profoundly uneasy and 
heterogeneous agglomeration of forces. There were deep divergences and suspi- 
cions. There were also sometimes open conflicts between its disparate component 
parts and between many of these parties and the various Arab regimes on the one 
hand and the Soviet Union on the other. Thus, almost immediately after the Iraqi 
revolution of 1958, the Communist party in Iraq, backed by the USSR, found itself 
at odds with the Nasserists, Ba’thists, and other Arab nationalists. This rapidly de- 
veloped into a lasting conflict inside Iraq and regionally that only became more 
bitter and sanguinary as time went on. The Egyptian regime and the Soviets even- 
tually were obliged to align themselves with their respective squabbling Iraqi 
protégés, while keeping their bilateral relations as normal as possible.” Notwith- 
standing these problems between would-be allies, for a time, in the mid-1950s 
through the early 1970s, this grouping of Arab leftists and nationalists appeared to 
be a formidable coalition, particularly when aligned with a growing number of 
nationalist Arab regimes and with the USSR. Indeed, in the context of the “Arab 
cold war,” this coalition seemed to be a winning one, as it claimed to represent the 
future in the battle against the backwardness of the traditional monarchies and 
conservative regimes associated with the United States. 

This radical wave seemed to place the United States and its allies in a highly unfa- 
vorable position. To this apparently unbalanced situation, Saudi Arabia brought the 
powerful ideological weapon of Islam. This was something the Saudis were uniquely 
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positioned to do, given the centuries-old alliance between the royal family and the 
rigidly orthodox Wahhabi religious establishment and given the kingdom’s special 
place as the location of two of the three holiest places in Islam—Mecca and Medina. 
Particularly after the conservative, pious, and ascetic King Faisal, who was viscerally 
anti-Communist, took over for his older brother Saud in 1962, Saudi Arabia focused 
more intensively on Islam as the backbone of its resistance to the self-proclaimed 
“progressive” Arab regimes. It sponsored various pan-Islamic entities as a counter- 
weight to the pan-Arab bodies and parties dominated by Egypt. It spent its oil wealth 
liberally on spreading the kingdom’s puritanical and dogmatic Wahhabi form of Is- 
lam and on other forms of religious propaganda all over the world. Finally, Saudi 
Arabia gave refuge to Islamist political activists persecuted by secular Arab nationalist 
regimes in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and elsewhere. These included members of the out- 
lawed Muslim Brotherhood, some of whom had already been spotted by Western 
intelligence agencies as potentially useful proxies in the Cold War struggle with the 
radical Arab protégés of the Soviet Union. 

Saudi Arabia’s use of Islam as an ideological tool was thus a major addition to the 
arsenal of the United States and its allies among the conservative forces in the Arab 
and Islamic worlds, which in the mid-1960s seemed largely on the defensive in the 
face of the Soviet-backed “progressive” Arab regimes. This tool proved so useful that 
it eventually became an important part of the American ideological arsenal in the 
Cold War, used by the US intelligence services not only in the Arab countries but also 
in Pakistan and South Asia, Southeast Asia, Soviet Central Asia, and other parts of 
the Islamic world. Surprising though it may seem today, given the demonization of 
radical, militant political Islam in American public discourse, for decades the United 
States was in some respects the major patron of earlier incarnations of just these ex- 
treme trends, for reasons linked to the perceived need to use any and all means to 
wage the Cold War.” 

There was of course a price attached to this Cold War—driven approach, not least 
in terms of the ideals and principles that Americans like to believe their foreign policy 
is based on. While the Soviet Union aligned itself with authoritarian nationalist re- 
gimes, American policy backed absolute monarchies in Saudi Arabia, Iran, and the 
Arab Gulf states (with the exception of Kuwait) and other nondemocratic, authori- 
tarian regimes in Jordan, Tunisia, Morocco, Pakistan, and elsewhere from the late 
1940s until the 1990s as part of this same Cold War strategy. In so doing, the United 
States laid little or no stress on promoting democracy, constitutionalism, or human 
rights in the Middle East. Indeed, in the name of anti-Communism, the United 
States had previously helped to subvert Middle Eastern democracies with the follow- 
ing actions: supporting the Husni Zaim coup against the constitutionally elected 
president Shukri al-Quwwatly in Syria in 1949; organizing with Britain the overthrow 
of Iran’s democratically chosen prime minister Muhammad Mussadigq in 1953 and 
imposing an autocratic regime under Mohamed Reza Shah; and providing Lebanese 
president Camille Chamoun with the funds to bribe his way to achieving a parlia- 
mentary majority in the 1957 elections.” In some cases when the United States sub- 
verted democracy in the Middle East, Islam served as a screen or an ideological 
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adjunct. In Iran, for example, some elements of the religious establishment became 
part of the American-supported anti-Mussadiq coalition in 1953. This approach was 
welcome to the absolutist, antidemocratic elites of the conservative states with which 
the United States was aligned. 

The long-standing inattention of American policymakers to the promotion of de- 
mocracy and human rights in the Middle East, as well as their Cold War sponsorship 
of radical Islamic groups and trends, acquire significance in light of more recent con- 
flicts with militant, radical Islamic political movements. Some of these groups, like the 
Taliban and al-Qaida, are lineal descendants of ones the United States was allied with 
for decades. The Cold War alliance between the United States and these Islamic move- 
ments produced bitter fruit long after the Cold War was over. However, this alliance 
with a politicized, militant, and often extreme form of Islam was a direct function of 
American policy in the Middle East and beyond during much of the Cold War. 

This ideological tool was crucial in rallying conservative forces in the Middle 
East and beyond at the height of the civil war in Yemen from 1962 to 1967. Egyp- 
tian troops and air power backed the pro-Nasserist Yemeni republicans, and Saudi 
Arabia and its conservative regional allies supported the royalists financially and 
militarily in a desperate seesaw struggle on the southwestern borders of the Saudi 
kingdom. Behind both sides in this conflict stood their superpower patrons, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The banner of Islam and American backing 
became the cement that brought together a disparate coalition including Yemeni 
royalist and tribal forces; the governments of Jordan and Oman, which faced their 
own radical domestic oppositions; the farther afield governments of Pakistan and 
Iran under the shah; and Britain and Israel. Included as well in this American-led 
coalition were elements of the underground Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, Syria, 
and Iraq. As part of this sub rosa regional conflict, Saudi Arabia supported its allies 
in the Yemeni civil war with weapons and money, Jordan and Iran sent military 
advisers and some military units to the Dhofar region of Oman to fight against a 
radical Marxist guerrilla movement that opposed the sultan’s regime and the British 
advisers who propped it up, and British troops fought to hang on to Aden and 
South Yemen against a tenacious insurgency. Israel, too, was surreptitiously in- 
volved in support of the Saudi-backed royalists in Yemen.** On the other side, 
radical groups and Arab nationalist regimes, such as those of Egypt, Algeria, and 
Iraq, as well as the Soviet Union, gave extensive military support to the Yemeni 
republicans, the Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arabian Gulf 
fighting in Dhofar, and the South Yemeni insurgents. 

Since forces aligned with the United States claimed to defend the Middle East 
against atheistic Communism and its secular Arab nationalist allies, a particular form 
of militant political Islam thus provided an ideological banner and a critical rallying 
point. The instrumental employment of radical Islamism as a tool of policy contin- 
ued to provide a lasting focus for American, Saudi, and Pakistani regional policies, 
reaching its apogee during the Afghan war against the Soviet occupation from 1979 
to 1988 and eventually spawning the Taliban and al-Qaida. This was long after the 
high tide of radical Arab nationalism had ebbed in the wake of the crushing defeat 
inflicted by Israel on Egypt and Syria in June 1967, and after Egypt and many other 
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Arab countries had ended their alignment with the Soviet Union. However, the mon- 
ster spawned in the waning days of the Cold War continued to thrive long after it had 


ended. 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 
AND THE COLD WAR 


The events of the “Arab cold war” were only one example of the many ways in which 
the larger American-Soviet Cold War had a major impact on the Middle East. The 
alignment of each of the superpowers with one or another side of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict was another. Starting in the 1960s and until the end of the Cold War in 1991, 
the United States backed Israel, while the Soviet Union supported most of the Arab 
states engaged in the conflict. This fixed alignment did not, however, go back to the 
earliest phase of the Arab-Israeli conflict, the Palestine war of 1947-1949. During that 
crucial formative period, the United States and the USSR were on the same side: 
They both voted in the UN General Assembly in 1947 to partition Palestine in a way 
that gave the 32 percent Jewish minority 55 percent of the country. Both raced to 
recognize the independence of the new Jewish state that resulted from that decision 
on May 15, 1948, and both surreptitiously helped to arm Israel during the war that 
ensued. Soviet arms, delivered through Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1948, were 
crucial to Israel’s ultimate military victory. 

The main reason for the United States taking the position it did, against the pro- 
fessional advice of the State Department and the Pentagon, was simple and can be 
summed up by President Truman's words regarding the composition of his constitu- 
ents (quoted earlier in the chapter).** The Soviet position, which shifted from anti- 
Zionism to support for the creation of Israel in a few short months, owed a great deal 
to Stalin’s obsessive concern about Britain’s power in the Middle East, which he did 
not seem to realize was waning rapidly; his suspicions of what he saw as British Arab 
clients like Transjordan, Iraq, and Egypt; and his mistaken belief that a Jewish state 
might align itself with the USSR.* 

Israel and the Soviet Union soon drifted apart, with Israel moving closer to the 
United States and the Soviet Union eventually developing closer relations with Arab 
countries that sought to free themselves from direct and indirect control by the old 
European colonial powers. Thereafter, Britain and France became the main arms sup- 
pliers to Israel. Their weapons helped Israel win its next two wars against Arab 
states—the Suez war against Egypt, which Israel fought in alliance with the British 
and French in 1956, and the war of June 1967 against Egypt, Syria, and Jordan. Cru- 
cially, France also provided Israel with the wherewithal to produce nuclear weapons, 
which it did surreptitiously starting in the mid-1950s.”” 

The tripartite Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt in 1956 marked another mo- 
ment when the United States and the USSR found themselves on the same side, in 
opposing the aggression of the two old colonial powers and their Israeli ally against 
Egypt. This came at one of the high points of the Cold War, when Soviet forces were 
engaged in bloodily suppressing the Hungarian uprising and the United States and 
the Western powers were loudly decrying Soviet brutality. However, the two 
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superpowers both opposed the tripartite attack on Egypt over the Suez, albeit—as in 
1948—for different reasons. The Soviets were happy to point to Western imperialist 
aggression while they put down an uprising in their own imperial backyard. Mean- 
while, President Eisenhower was furious at Britain and France for acting without 
consultation, for doing so with overtly neocolonial motives, and for distracting world 
public opinion from Soviet behavior in Eastern Europe. The subtext of American 
displeasure was that Britain and France did not know their place in the new world of 
the Cold War, where there were only two superpowers and Washington made all the 
important decisions on the Western side.” 

The Suez war was the last time until the end of the Cold War that the superpowers 
found themselves on the same side of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Soon the Arab cold 
war began, the Eisenhower administration’s limited sympathy for the Egyptian re- 
gime of Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser was exhausted and the American-Soviet rivalry ratch- 
eted up in the Middle East. The Eisenhower Doctrine resulted from this escalation. 
It was directed not just at the Soviet Union but at Arab states, like Egypt, that were 
aligned with the USSR; in the Manichean vision of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, such countries were “controlled by International Communism.” The Soviet 
Union had been supplying Egypt with arms since 1955 (the original arms deal here 
too was made via Czechoslovakia) and soon was supplying other Arab countries as 
well. Thereafter the USSR provided aid for the construction of Egypt’s Aswan Dam, 
after the United States reneged on its commitment to do so. The United States was 
arming Saudi Arabia, Iran, and other allies, and by the 1960s had begun to supply 
Israel with weapons, initially surreptitiously via West Germany. This arms supply re- 
lationship became more overt in the subsequent administrations of John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson, as the former sent Hawk antiaircraft missiles and the latter 
A-4 Skyhawk attack bombers to Israel. 

The 1967 war, however, marked the full alignment of the United States with Israel 
and the beginning of Israel’s heavy reliance on American weapons systems, starting 
with the top-of-the-line F-4 Phantom fighter-bombers supplied by the Johnson and 
Nixon administrations. The massive dependence of Israel on billions of dollars annu- 
ally in US military and economic aid came a few years later, following the 1973 war. 
By this time, the United States had come to see Israel as its most valuable ally in the 
Middle East region in the global struggle with the USSR and its proxies. Israel fit 
perfectly into the Nixon administration’s strategy of Vietnamization—finding local 
proxies to serve US interests—and it was seen as more valuable even than Iran under 
the shah, as demonstrated by America’s willingness to deliver to Israel weapons that 
neither Iran nor NATO allies received. 

Policymakers in the Johnson and Nixon administrations faced a scenario in 
which they saw the USSR and China as pinning the United States down in South- 
east Asia at little cost to themselves through what they myopically perceived as their 
Vietnamese proxies. They looked to Israel to even the score against the Soviet 
Union’s proxies, Egypt and Syria, at little direct cost to the United States. The So- 
viets in turn could not allow themselves to be left behind. They upped the ante 
further after the 1967 war by writing off Egypt’s and Syria’s debts for military equip- 
ment destroyed or captured by Israel during the war, and by delivering massive 
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amounts of new arms, notably surface-to-air missiles, including the SAM-2, 
SAM-3, and the new SAM-6. The two superpowers raised the stakes during the 
1968-1970 war of attrition along the Suez Canal, when the Egyptians pushed their 
air defenses to the edge of the Suez Canal, making possible a crossing of this great 
antitank barrier a few years later. During this fierce phase of the Arab-Israeli wars, 
Soviets advised Egyptian air defense crews and Soviet pilots directly engaged in 
combat, and the most advanced combat aircraft, antiaircraft missiles, and radar 
were sent to Egypt. Naturally, the United States countered with deliveries of top- 
of-the-line military equipment to Israel.?° 

Finally, in the 1973 war, Nixon and Secretary of State Henry Kissinger ordered the 
airlift of massive quantities of military equipment to Israel when its stocks were in 
danger of running out. This escalatory sequence from 1967 until 1973 was driven, 
incidentally, as much by the clients on both sides as by the competition between their 
superpower patrons, as Israel refused to negotiate seriously with Egypt in spite of 
American remonstrance, and the Egyptians insisted on a military option in spite of 
the deep reluctance of the Soviet military." Throughout this six-year period, both 
superpowers sent their respective allies advanced weaponry and became more directly 
committed themselves. In the final stages of the 1973 war, the United States placed its 
armed forces worldwide on a general nuclear alert, DEFCON 3, in response to re- 
ports that several Soviet paratroop divisions had been placed on alert and that the 
USSR was shipping nuclear warheads to its forces in the Mediterranean.* The Soviets 
were reacting to Israel’s refusal to obey a UN-mandated cease-fire, as its armored 
forces continued to roll toward Cairo after crossing the Suez Canal. In a message to 
Nixon, Soviet Communist Party general secretary Leonid Brezhnev demanded a joint 
superpower intervention to end the war, failing which the Soviets threatened to inter- 
vene unilaterally. They were apparently on the point of doing so when Kissinger 
raised the ante by ordering a nuclear alert while at the same time calling for a halt to 
the Israeli advance. Though this event has received less attention than the Cuban 
missile crisis a decade earlier, here again the superpowers had seemingly been brought 
to the brink of a nuclear confrontation, this time by their proxy competition in the 
Arab-Israeli arena. 

By this point, the Cold War rivalry as played out through the Arab-Israeli conflict 
had taken on a dynamic of its own. This can be seen in the behavior of Richard Nixon 
and Henry Kissinger and in the actions of their Soviet opposite numbers. Nixon and 
Kissinger’s objective was to expel the Soviets from Egypt and to win it over to the 
United States’ side. This objective incidentally fit in perfectly with the aims of Egyp- 
tian president Anwar al-Sadat, who was eager, together with his military high com- 
mand, to get out from under the Soviet thumb and receive American support (which 
he eventually did win). The Soviets’ aim was to retain their foothold in the region at 
all costs. Much of their large military presence in Egypt by this point—more than 
twenty thousand “advisers”—was in fact involved in maintaining a naval base under 
exclusive Soviet control that was used to keep track of the movements of US subma- 
rines carrying submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBM) in the Mediterranean. 

For both superpowers, these and other Cold War aims were far more important 
than the ups and downs of the Arab-Israeli conflict itself or peace between Arabs and 
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Israelis.» Partly as a consequence of the single-minded concentration of both super- 
powers on besting each other, that conflict came no closer to final resolution during 
the Cold War. There were a number of efforts toward such a resolution, most of them 
desultory: a brief single session of a peace conference at Geneva in 1973; three disen- 
gagement agreements negotiated by Henry Kissinger, two between Egypt and Israel 
and one between Syria and Israel; the American-Soviet joint communiqué of 1977 
calling for a comprehensive Middle East peace settlement to be negotiated at a mul- 
tilateral peace conference; and the 1979 Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, which emerged 
after President Jimmy Carter’s 1978 mediation at Camp David. Yet in spite of these 
initiatives, no comprehensive resolution of the conflict was achieved. Gaining advan- 
tages in their rivalry with one another ultimately was far more important to the su- 
perpowers than was peace in the Middle East, which consequently got relatively low 
priority in their efforts in the region. 


THE COLD WAR AND THE KURDS 


There are many other instances of how the overarching Cold War rivalry distorted 
outcomes in the Middle East. Decisions on economic development, domestic poli- 
cies, the balance of forces between political parties, and majority-minority relations 
within states in the region were affected by the machinations of the Soviets and the 
Americans in their unceasing rivalry with one another. 

To take one case, consider the tragic example of how the Kurds in Iran, Iraq, and 
Turkey became pawns in regional rivalries that came to be subsumed in the con- 
frontation between the superpowers. The episodes of this ill-starred story began 
with the proclamation of the Kurdish Mahabad Republic in January 1946, when 
Soviet troops were still occupying northern Iran, including Iranian Kurdistan. This 
initiative marked the establishment of the first autonomous Kurdish entity, one 
that Stalin initially supported but soon abandoned.* One of the key leaders of the 
Mahabad Republic, its defense minister, the Iraqi Kurdish leader Mullah Mustafa 
Barzani, escaped and ended up in the Soviet Union. He returned in 1958 to his 
native Iraq, where his Kurdish Democratic Party launched a series of revolts against 
different governments in Baghdad, including a major uprising with Iranian, Amer- 
ican, and Israeli support against the Bath regime in 1974-1975. This ended with the 
betrayal of the Kurds in the 1975 Algiers agreement between Iran and Iraq with the 
collusion of Henry Kissinger. The United States had blessed the Iran-Iraq accord, 
which entailed the United States and Iran abandoning their support for the ongo- 
ing Kurdish revolt against the Iraqi regime that these two powers had helped insti- 
gate. Thereafter Kissinger excused this betrayal before an appalled congressional 
committee with the words, “Covert action should not be confused with missionary 
work.” 

The Iraqi regime slaughtered, with gas and other means, thousands of Kurdish 
villagers in the course of the Iran-Iraq war of 1979-1988, during which the superpow- 
ers played both sides of the street in their tireless efforts to gain advantage over each 
other. Thus the United States and its allies encouraged the Iraqi Ba’thist regime to go 
to war with the Islamic revolutionary government in Iran, supplying Iraq with 
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intelligence and with the means to engage in gas warfare against Iran (and also its 
own Kurdish population), while the Reagan administration later surreptitiously con- 
tacted Iran as part of the illegal Iran-Contra conspiracy, delivering to it much-needed 
parts for Hawk SAM missiles. The Soviets, meanwhile, were no less callous and 
self-serving, supplying arms to the Iraqi forces while also selling armored vehicles and 
missiles to the Iranians. In all of this, the Kurds were left to their fate by the two su- 
perpowers, which cynically exploited them against what they perceived as each other's 
regional proxies, and then just as cynically dropped them when they were no longer 
of any use. This recurring trope in Kurdish history, of adoption and then abandon- 
ment by great power protectors, which had its precedent in similar behavior by the 
British at the end of World War I, risks being repeated once again in northern Iraq 
and Syria should the United States eventually decide that it no longer needs the 
Kurds as proxies in that distant, landlocked region.** 

Even as the Iran-Iraq war, which devastated the Kurds as well as both warring 
countries, was starting, the Soviet Union made an ultimately fatal decision to invade 
Afghanistan to prop up a crumbling pro-Soviet regime. In so doing, it sent the Red 
Army across a Cold War line that had not been crossed since the end of World War 
I and set off alarm bells all over the Western world. The Carter administration re- 
sponded vigorously by supplying support to anti-Soviet Afghan guerrillas, the muja- 
hideen, in a bid to bleed Soviet forces. Carter was succeeded in the White House by 
the much more assertive Reagan administration, which saw in Afghanistan an oppor- 
tunity to do much greater harm to the Soviet Union. Indeed, Afghanistan opened for 
the Reagan team the long-sought prospect of bringing down the entire “evil empire.” 
Reagan’s administration included a number of the most vigorous proponents of the 
aggressive prosecution of the Cold War since the mid-1950s. In some senses they were 
more aggressive than even Dulles had been: for all his messianic anti-Communist 
bluster, Eisenhower's secretary of state had been committed to the Cold War doctrine 
of containment propounded by the pragmatic George Kennan.’ By contrast, many 
of the neoconservatives in the Reagan administration favored a radical strategy of 
“rolling back” Communism, a belligerent approach that had never become estab- 
lished doctrine in Washington, even at the height of the Cold War. With the most 
viscerally anti-Communist administration since that of Herbert Hoover in office, 
rollback of regimes perceived to be under Soviet influence the world over became its 
policy. 

Activating the old radical Islamist allies with which it had worked during the Cold 
War and the Arab cold war, the CIA under William Casey, with the support of the 
Saudi, Pakistani, and other intelligence services, helped to field a force of Afghans, 
together with Arab volunteers and others that it brought in from all over the Islamic 
world. This eventually proved to be more than a match for the Soviet occupation 
forces and their Afghan allies, who went down to a staggering defeat. But after the 
bloodied Red Army crossed back into the Soviet Union in 1988, the lethal, divided, 
and ill-disciplined mujahideen movement that these cold warriors had helped to 
fashion eventually metastasized into forces that continued to engage in an endless war 
that engulfed Afghanistan. That war raged for decades afterward, largely directed 
against the United States. Militant networks that grew out of the thousands of Arab 
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and other Muslim volunteers brought to Afghanistan by the American and allied 
intelligence services developed into al-Qaida, which in turn spawned the so-called 
Islamic State (ISIS). All of these brutal, nihilistic, and violent organizations and 
forces are ghosts of the Cold War, bastard children born of the blowback of a now 
conveniently forgotten era. 

Soon after the Soviet Union was defeated in Afghanistan and after the Iran-Iraq 
war ended in mutual exhaustion, the Soviet empire in Eastern Europe and the rest of 
Eurasia began to crumble, and the Soviet Union itself finally disappeared in 1991. The 
Cold War was over, but its tragic sequels, its toxic debris, and its unexploded mines 
continue to cause great harm in the present day. The tragic outcome of 9/11 represents 
one of these sequels, the evil work of the distant but very real ghosts originally con- 
jured up by the United States to wage the last phases of the Cold War. The Cold War 
is over and the Soviet Union is no more, but those ghosts are still with us, in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. 


CONCLUSION 


Did the Cold War in the Middle East prevent the United States from exercising un- 
fettered hegemony over that region until the Soviet Union was out of the way? Or 
was the American perception of Soviet power exaggerated, and was the USSR in fact 
less of an obstacle to American domination of the Middle East than it may have 
seemed? My inclination is toward the latter view. The Middle East, like most of the 
other major arenas of Cold War rivalry, was immediately adjacent to the USSR. There 
were no such Cold War battlefields in the immediate vicinity of the United States, 
with the exception of Cuba and, for a brief period in the 1980s, parts of Central 
America. Thus, from soon after 1945, it was the United States that was containing the 
Soviet Union and stationing forces and strategic weapons all around the USSR’s fron- 
tiers and those of its satellites, and not vice versa. 

Even after the USSR detonated an atomic bomb in 1949, shifting the strategic 
balance somewhat in its favor, it had no assured delivery system for nuclear weapons 
until the deployment of intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM) in the mid-1960s. 
Thereafter, both powers soon became capable of destroying one another many times 
over. These are all indications, nevertheless, of the great superiority of the United 
States over the USSR. This superiority was most importantly based on the far greater 
economic power of the United States and its postwar dominance of the European and 
Japanese economies; the two alone produced more than the Soviet economy little 
more than a decade after World War I. 

To be sure, the USSR also had certain advantages. By its very location it domi- 
nated the Eurasian landmass, and it had vast land armies. It also had an initial ideo- 
logical advantage in Europe because of the presence of strong Communist parties 
there, and a similar advantage in much of the developing world in the face of the 
persistence of European colonialism. This ideological edge operated in the Middle 
East for a time. Although the USSR was a great power, in many respects it was not 
truly a superpower, lacking the economic might of the United States or the global 
reach that the latter enjoyed with its fleets, air forces, and far-flung military bases. All 
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of these American strategic advantages can be seen operating in the Middle East, 
where a quiet struggle was waged, first in the Mediterranean, when in the 1960s the 
US Navy first based Polaris SLBM-carrying submarines targeting the USSR and the 
Soviets sought naval and air bases in the region to counter them. These advantages 
could be seen operating again in the 1970s when the US deployment of longer-range 
Poseidon SLBM-carrying submarines turned the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Sea, the 
Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean into a similar theater of naval competition. In the 
Middle East and elsewhere, the United States was taking the initiative by stationing 
strategic weapons in the USSR’s backyard, not vice versa (with the brief exception of 
Khrushchev’s Cuban adventure). Thereafter, the United States was able to use its 
formidable economic power to help wean Egypt and other Arab states away from 
their former Soviet patrons with generous promises of aid. 

Thus, while the struggle for influence in the Middle East seesawed back and 
forth and at times looked desperate to some in Washington, the United States al- 
ways had the strategic upper hand. This became apparent when formerly radical 
Arab nationalist regimes like that of Egypt under Sadat in the 1970s and later that 
of Iraq under Saddam during the Iran-Iraq war defected to the American side. For 
all the rhetoric in Washington about countries in the Middle East “controlled by 
international communism” in the 1950s, these Arab nationalist regimes and their 
elites were never drawn ideologically to the USSR. Quite the contrary, all of them 
were deeply, fundamentally anti-Communist, and none were staunchly anticapital- 
ist (the sole exception in the entire Middle East was South Yemen). Even where 
Communist parties had a role in the domestic politics of Middle Eastern countries, 
Communists were never close to being in control of them. The attraction of Middle 
Eastern rulers to both sides in the Cold War was purely based on naked power. As 
it became apparent to most Middle Eastern elites that the United States was richer 
and more powerful than the Soviet Union, they eventually tended to gravitate to- 
ward Washington. Even the revulsion caused by Washington’s bias in favor of Israel 
was not enough to alienate many Arab governments. We have seen this in the case 
of Saudi Arabia. It was equally true of other reliably pro-American regimes. After 
Sadat’s “apostasy” in leaving the pro-Soviet camp in 1972, it became increasingly 
clear that the United States could have its Israeli cake and eat it too, something that 
still appears true today. 

This leaves us with one last question. This arises in light of the unprecedented 
unrest that has plagued the Middle East in the decades since the end of the Cold War, 
including major direct military interventions by the US and Russia and the collapse 
of what previously seemed to be strong states into anarchy in the midst of fierce civil 
wars in Iraq, Syria, Yemen, and Libya. This question is whether, in spite of its many 
negative effects on the region, some of which have been described in this chapter, the 
Cold War may have served to limit or at least restrain direct external intervention, 
and thereby to stabilize the region. Certainly the multiple Arab-Israeli wars, the Ye- 
meni civil war, and the devastating Iran-Iraq war all took place in the midst of the 
Cold War. Both superpowers and their allies provided the arms with which these wars 
were fought, and they thereby exacerbated these and other regional conflicts. Never- 
theless, if nothing else, during the Cold War the superpowers’ fear that unrestrained 
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conflict in the Middle East would lead to a direct confrontation between them may 
have provided some limits to what could happen. It would be a great irony if one day 
we were to look back on the era of intense superpower rivalry in the Middle East from 
1945 until 1990 with nostalgia as one of relative stability and calm in comparison to 
what followed. 
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PART III 


Arab-Israeli War and Peace 


Since the emergence of the state of Israel in 1948 and the subsequent Arab-Israeli 
conflict, there has seemingly been a recurrent cycle of conflict followed by missed 
opportunities for peace or the establishment of something less than a comprehen- 
sive peace, which in turn has created an environment in which tensions continue 
and issues remain unresolved, which then leads to the resumption of some form 
of conflict—and so forth and so on. The role of the United States in this process 
has varied considerably—from pacifier to antagonist, from mediator to peace- 
maker, from belligerent to bystander. This section examines the role the United 
States has played in this seemingly never-ending cycle. At the close of the Cold 
War, there was a widely held perception that this cycle could be broken with a 
sustainable comprehensive peace in the Arab-Israeli arena, and a number of im- 
portant steps were made to facilitate the achievement of this. However, the break- 
down of the Oslo and Madrid peace processes became apparent in the 
administrations of George W. Bush and Barack Obama, and the current situation 
in the region shows that there remain significant obstacles to a complete resolu- 
tion of the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

Fawaz Gerges begins this section (Chapter 9) with a discussion of the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli war, which initiated the peace process as we know it today and effectively 
brought the superpower Cold War together with the Arab-Israeli issue. The Soviets 
became intimately involved in the 1969-1970 war of attrition and the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli war, resulting in a near confrontation between the superpowers during the 
latter stages of the 1973 hostilities. In examining the impact of the 1967 war on Arab 
nationalist perceptions of the United States, Gerges argues that the war had a “devas- 
tating negative impact” on Arab views of the US role in the peace process. Neverthe- 
less, the “indispensable and preponderant” role of Washington in this process was 
made abundantly clear: the United States “held most of the cards.” 
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In Chapter 10, Andrew Bowen examines US-Syrian relations in the immediate 
aftermath of the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, particularly the arduous negotiations over a 
disengagement agreement on the Golan Heights, between Syria and Israel, which was 
brokered by Secretary of State Henry Kissinger in his infamous step-by-step ap- 
proach. In detailing the intricacies of the negotiations, Bowen discusses how the 
United States (and Israel) prioritized furthering the disengagement process with 
Egypt over Syria, as the former was seen as the bigger prize in terms of ending a state 
of belligerency with Israel—and from the US perspective, peeling away Egypt, the 
biggest and most powerful Arab country at the time, from the Soviet camp was of 
utmost importance. The destructive level of the 1973 war scared straight just about all 
of the regional and international players, causing them to seek some sort of a pressure 
relief valve. This energized a negotiation process, but the emphasis on Egypt com- 
bined with the failure to follow up with the Syrian track contributed to what in es- 
sence was a separate peace between Egypt and Israel in 1979 instead ofa comprehensive 
Arab-Israeli agreement. 

In Chapter 11, Jeremy Pressman outlines the Oslo and Madrid peace processes 
through the failed Camp David meeting in July 2000 brokered by President Bill 
Clinton, and he critically examines the roles played by each of the principal players, 
including the United States. In the process, Pressman offers some cogent reasons why 
both the Oslo and Madrid Accords broke down. 

In Chapter 12, the final chapter of this part, Robert O. Freedman covers in intri- 
cate detail the policies of the George W. Bush and Barack Obama administrations 
toward the Arab-Israeli arena. Freedman reveals the complexities of the Arab-Israeli 
dynamic and the obstacles to reaching comprehensive, lasting peace agreements. The 
United States’ focus and role shifted during the course of these two-term presiden- 
cies, having to adjust to the breakdown of the Oslo and Madrid peace processes, yet 
each was unsuccessful in moving toward an Israeli-Palestinian final accord, which 
would have laid the foundation for an overall Arab-Israeli peace. 

Amid the turmoil in the Arab world initiated by the Arab uprisings in late 2010 
and into 2011, progress on the Palestinian-Israeli front has stagnated, yet regional 
dynamics have produced some interesting opportunities for an improvement in rela- 
tions between Israel and individual Arab states that may or may not create a more 
conducive environment for a comprehensive agreement. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE 1967 ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 
US Actions and Arab Perceptions 


Fawaz A. Gerges 


On more than one level the June 1967 Arab-Israeli war (also known as the Six-Day 
War) was a watershed in the recent history of the Middle East. In particular, the con- 
frontation radically transformed the nature of regional politics and the relationship 
between local states and the superpowers. On the one hand, the Arab-Israeli dispute 
became the most dominant single foreign policy issue in the external relations of the 
Arab states. The main focus of regional instability shifted from inter-Arab politics to 
Arab-Israeli interactions. The war also set the stage for the contemporary Arab-Israeli 
peace process. For the previous ten years, the dispute between Israel and the Arabs 
had been kept on ice, moving neither toward resolution nor toward war.' In this 
sense, the Six-Day War was a catalyst that forced Israel and the Arabs as well as their 
superpower patrons to participate in the quest for peace. On the other hand, the 
bloody escalation of the Arab-Israeli conflict made local players much more depen- 
dent on their superpower allies. As a result, the Arab-Israeli conflict became increas- 
ingly entangled in the US-Soviet Cold War rivalry. Thus, bipolarity on the 
international stage was reflected on the regional level. The increased reliance of the 
local states on the superpowers restricted their freedom of action and compromised 
their independence. 

This chapter examines the impact of the 1967 Arab-Israeli war on Arab nation- 
alist perceptions regarding the input that the United States had in the crisis, in or- 
der to examine how these perceptions influenced Arab attitudes toward the US and 
Soviet roles in the peace process. I argue that the Six-Day War had a devastating 
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negative impact on Arab views regarding the US role, as well as on Arab beliefs 
about the efficacy of the Soviet Union and its reliability as a superpower ally. Al- 
though Arab nationalists, particularly in Egypt, were highly critical and suspicious 
of President Lyndon B. Johnson, they recognized the indispensable and preponder- 
ant role of Washington in the post-1967 peace process. They believed the United 
States wielded much influence over its client, Israel, and held most of the cards in 
the peace process. 

In contrast, Arab rulers, and not just Egyptian president Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser, 
became conscious of the limited nature of Soviet power and prestige in world politics. 
Their experiences with the Soviet Union during the 1967 crisis convinced them that 
Moscow did not have the means or the will to defend the Arabs. This belated realiza- 
tion played a decisive role in the mellowing of Egyptian radicalism during the post- 
1967 period and, one might venture to claim, in the revolutionary reorientation of 
Egyptian foreign policy throughout the 1970s. 

Thus, this chapter must address several critical questions: How did the Arab con- 
frontational states, particularly Egypt, respond to their crushing defeat at the hands 
of Israel in June 1967? How did they perceive the role of the superpowers in the war, 
and did their perceptions of the two contrasting superpower positions influence their 
behavior toward the peace process? What was the impact of the US-Soviet rivalry on 
the dynamics of peacemaking? Why did President Johnson abandon previous US 
support for the 1949 armistice regime, and how did this radical change in US policy 
complicate the quest for peace? To what extent did the dramatic alteration in the re- 
gional balance of power inhibit both Israel and Arab rulers’ willingness and ability to 
compromise? In this sense, did the 1967 war sow the seeds of a bloodier conflagration 
in the Middle East? 


ARAB PERCEPTIONS OF 
THE US ROLE IN THE 1967 ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 


The polarization of the Arab-Israeli conflict along East-West lines was directly related 
to the crushing defeat of the Arab states in 1967 and their perceptions that the United 
States had colluded with Israel to destroy the “revolutionary Arab regimes which had 
refused to be a part of the Western sphere of influence.”? Nasser, the leading Arab 
nationalist, believed that his regime was the main target of the US-sponsored Israeli 
attack. He told Mohamed Heikal, a confidant of his, that Johnson had succeeded in 
“trapping us.” For Nasser, this collusion entailed a complex set of political and diplo- 
matic tricks and maneuvers. Moreover, the Egyptian leadership—not just Nasser— 
believed that the Johnson administration had indirectly colluded with Israel by 
covering its flanks and neutralizing the Soviet Union and by deliberately deceiving 
Egypt and lulling it into a state of complacency.’ 

The Egyptians pointed to the fact that although the United States had secured 
from Egypt a commitment not to fire first, it had failed to extract a similar pledge 
from Israel. They said that Egypt was under overwhelming pressure from the 
United States and the Soviet Union not to fire first. They argued that the Johnson 
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administration impressed on Soviet leaders the urgent need to call upon its Egyp- 
tian ally to desist from any military adventure. To show his goodwill, Nasser had 
declared publicly that he would not be the one to initiate hostilities. He said he was 
given the impression that Israel had also committed itself not to shoot first.+ 

Little wonder, then, that the Arab nationalists were very bitter after Israel’s pre- 
emptive strike on June 5. They felt overwhelming resentment and anger toward the 
Johnson administration, fueled initially by official Egyptian and Jordanian accusa- 
tions that the United States had participated alongside Israel in the first air attacks 
against the Arab forces.’ Although unfounded, these accusations served to confirm a 
widely held Arab stereotype of US hostility. In particular, the Egyptians felt deceived 
by the United States; they also believed that the United States had involved an unwit- 
ting Soviet Union in its strategy to mislead Egypt. 

Nasser asserted that the US government had helped Israel in several ways by 
providing it with intelligence and weapons. For example, Israel’s June 8 attack on 
the USS Liberty—a US intelligence ship stationed off the Sinai coast—convinced 
the Egyptian leader of Johnson’s complicity: the Liberty supplied Israel with critical 
intelligence about Egyptian military installations. In this context, Nasser claimed 
that Johnson had known and had approved of Israeli war plans in advance. As 
Nasser put it, the US role in the war was a continuation of its shutting off of aid to 
Egypt: having failed to subdue Egypt through economic warfare, Johnson insti- 
gated Israel to use physical force instead.° Nasser said the United States “must be 
made to feel the brunt of its collusion with Israel. We must bring the weight of 
mobilized Arab anger to bear on her. The severing of relations is imperative.”” This 
perception, or rather misperception, was shared by all the confrontation Arab states 
(most importantly, Egypt, Syria, and Iraq), which promptly broke diplomatic rela- 
tions with Washington. 

To understand the rationale behind Arab perceptions, one has to focus on the 
nature of the relationship between the Johnson administration and the Arab nation- 
alist forces, particularly on the steady deterioration of US-Egyptian relations since the 
end of 1964. The gradual suspension of US food aid to Egypt beginning in 1965, 
coupled with the direct supply of arms to Israel and other conservative states in the 
area, embittered Egyptian leaders and convinced them that Johnson not only was 
determined to humiliate and starve their country to death but also was working 
closely with their regional enemies to overthrow the revolutionary Arab govern- 
ments.* In September 1965 the Egyptian ambassador to Washington informed a se- 
nior US diplomat that the Egyptian leadership believed that the US Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) was seeking to topple the Nasser regime.? 

By the end of 1966 Nasser seemed to have lost hope for US policy, viewed as irre- 
deemably pro-Israeli and anti-Egyptian.’”° The mood in Washington was equally hos- 
tile: “We’re not angry [with Nasser]; we’re fed up,” wrote Harold Saunders, a key 
National Security Council (NSC) official dealing with the Middle East." The US 
ambassador to Egypt, Lucius Battle, also said that a good deal of uncertainty and 
tension and a general sense of discouragement existed in US-Egyptian relations. The 
two countries, asserted the ambassador, were on a “slippery slope headed toward 
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confrontation of the 1957-58 type.” He warned his superiors in Washington to bear 
in mind that they were approaching a watershed in their relationship with Egypt.” 


THE ARAB VIEW OF THE US ROLE 
IN THE PEACE PROCESS 


The general Arab view of the US role in the 1967 war and in the subsequent peace 
process should be studied squarely within this context of polarized suspicion and 
distrust. The Arab nationalists had no faith in the Johnson administration as a 
neutral mediator in the quest for peace. To them, an identity of interests existed 
between the White House and Israel, manifesting itself in Johnson’s unequivocal 
support of Israel in the United Nations (UN) General Assembly and Security 
Council and subsequent actions, which were designed to ensure Israel’s military 
superiority over all its Arab neighbors.? Arab rulers had a fixation with the United 
States, which, in their opinion, determined questions of war and peace in the Mid- 
dle East. They failed to appreciate the complexity of US-Israeli relations and the 
wide degree of autonomy that Israeli leaders exercised in their ceaseless quest for 
absolute security. 

In both 1956 and 1967, Nasser and his Arab counterparts did not consider seri- 
ously the possibility that Israel, by manipulating the polarized international system, 
was capable of acting on its own in the pursuit of its national interests, with or with- 
out superpower collusion. Israel was simply seen as an instrument and agent of the 
Western powers and imperialism, performing at the behest of its masters; Israel was 
not working for itself alone but was serving as a US tool to dominate the Arab world. 
In the words of Algerian president Houari Boumedienne, “Israel played a secondary 
role in the 1967 war. The battle was American, and only the performance was Israeli.” 
Likewise, Nasser said that the United States—not Israel—was the main party with 
which to discuss the occupation of Arab territories.'* Although some of this was 
merely hyperbole, Arab politicians really believed that the United States held the key 
to war and peace in the region. Reading the recollections, speeches, and some min- 
utes of the meetings of Arab officials, one gets the impression that Johnson had the 
power and the means to force Israel to withdraw to the prewar borders but did not 
want to employ them.” 

Despite the vehemence of his attack on US policy, Nasser was in no position to 
confront the United States in the region. When the dust settled over the desert, 
Nasser found the bulk of his army destroyed, the Sinai occupied, his coffers empty, 
and his political career in jeopardy. Unlike after the war of 1956, Nasser could not 
turn a military defeat into a political victory. In fact, the Six-Day War was markedly 
different from the Suez crisis. In 1956 Nasser could rightly claim that Egyptian capa- 
bilities were no match for the combined forces of Britain, France, and Israel. In spite 
of his efforts, Nasser could not repeat the same political performance in 1967. The 
“most powerful state in the Middle East” had been decisively beaten and humiliated 
by a young, vigorous, and small nation. 

As a result, Nasser’s status and position in the Arab world were weakened. With 
the totality of defeat, Nasser’s long-term goal of constructing a new Arab order 
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disappeared. Undermined were the symbols and ideas of secular Arab nationalism 
that had served as the building blocks for this order. The revolutionary ideal was 
discredited in Arab politics. In inter-Arab relations, the overall balance of forces 
shifted dramatically in favor of the Arab conservatives, who held the power of the 
purse and who shaped the politics of the inter-Arab state system during the post- 
1967 period. 

Furthermore, the Arab nationalists could no longer rely on the sympathy of world 
public opinion or on the active intervention of the superpowers. They did not under- 
stand the changed international situation in the late 1960s. The United States was 
bogged down in Vietnam and was not terribly focused on the Middle East. Likewise 
preoccupied at home and abroad, the Kremlin leadership was building bridges to the 
West in the hope of gaining economic and political concessions. The Soviets were 
against a war in the Middle East that might involve them in a direct clash with the 
United States (and thus endanger their new approach to the West).'° The Arab radi- 
cals were mistaken in their assumption that the Soviets would intervene in a Middle 
East war. Such thinking was symptomatic of the prevailing, pervasive tendency of the 
regional actors to inflate their own importance. After the 1967 war, Nasser told his 
colleagues that he had not weighed carefully the changes in Soviet foreign policy after 
the death of Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev.” 

More significant to the Kremlin leadership were the nuclear stalemate with the 
United States and the perennial question of international security. In the Six-Day 
War, US and Soviet policymakers communicated at the highest levels to contain the 
conflict and to prevent its spread and expansion. They exerted considerable pressures 
on their local allies to accept a cease-fire. Although the war was short, the superpow- 
ers used the hotline more than once to clarify any misunderstanding that might force 
them into an unwanted confrontation. In the aftermath of the war, top US and So- 
viet officials held talks to try to find a political solution.” 

Although the Soviets were critical of Israel’s actions in June 1967 and were sup- 
portive of the Arabs, they did not take concrete measures—except to promise to re- 
supply arms—to help their friends. The Soviets could not even offer their Arab allies 
much support in the UN Security Council because of US objections to any resolu- 
tion stipulating that Israel withdraw behind the 1949 armistice lines.” It was not until 
June to that the Soviet Union took drastic steps to halt the Israeli advance on the 
Syrian front. According to Johnson, Soviet premier Alexei Kosygin used the hotline 
to inform him that as the result of Israel’s ignoring all UN Security Council resolu- 
tions for a cease-fire, a very crucial moment had arrived. Kosygin foresaw the risk of 
a “grave catastrophe” unless Israel unconditionally terminated its military operations 
within the next few hours. Otherwise, the Soviet premier warned, his government 
would take all “necessary actions, including military.” In addition, the Soviet Union 
severed diplomatic relations with Israel and threatened to take stronger measures 
unless the latter ceased hostilities immediately.”° 

Although he recognized that the Soviet Union was sensitive about its special rela- 
tionship with Syria, Johnson said that he was determined to resist Soviet intrusion in 
the Middle East. His immediate response was to issue orders to the US Navy’s Sixth 
Fleet to move closer to the Syrian coast so as to send a warning signal to the Kremlin: 
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“There are times when the wisdom and rightness of a President’s judgment are criti- 
cally important. We were at such a moment. The Soviets had made a decision. I had 
to respond. 

But neither the United States nor the Soviet Union had the stomach for a 
clash. The Soviets knew that pressure from the US government was the only way 


or 


to stop an Israeli advance deep into Syria. Their warning to Johnson was designed 
to impress upon him the need to halt Tel Aviv’s march toward Damascus. Soviet 
calculations proved correct. According to senior Israeli officials, on June 10 the 
Johnson administration informed its ally that the situation had reached a danger- 
ous point and that Soviet intervention was no longer inconceivable. Israel agreed 
to a cease-fire on the same day, following the occupation of the Syrian Golan 
Heights.” 

A crisis between the superpowers was thus averted. Their high-level contacts had 
effectively prevented an open clash between them. As the CIA put it, the Soviet 
Union had no intention of intervening militarily in the war and so did what it could 
to avoid confrontation. Another major concern of the Kremlin leadership, argued a 
CIA intelligence assessment, was to forestall a disastrous Arab defeat that would make 
the Kremlin the target of Arab criticisms.* As a superpower, the Soviet Union was 
more concerned about its relationship with the United States than with any abstract 
obligations to its regional partners. The logic of superpower politics took priority over 
other interests. 

Given the ambivalent position of the Soviet Union, one would have expected 
Nasser to swallow his pride and mend fences with the Johnson administration. In 
the case of the Suez conflict, Nasser knew that it was the United States rather than 
the Soviet Union that ultimately forced the tripartite coalition to cease fire and 
withdraw. In 1967, however, Nasser believed that Johnson had unleashed Israel’s 
military action against Egypt to topple his progressive regime. He asserted that, 
unlike Eisenhower, who played the leading and most effective role in thwarting the 
tripartite aggression, Johnson played a decisive role in Israel’s swift victory over the 
Arabs.*4 

By using the last weapon in his arsenal—severing diplomatic relations with the US 
government—and by making accusations against the United States, Nasser embit- 
tered Johnson and made him more determined to prevent Nasser from regaining a 
position of pan-Arab leadership. The US president made it clear that the United 
States “could not afford to repeat the temporary and hasty arrangements” between 
Egypt and Israel after Suez. Johnson now had the opportunity to try a different ap- 
proach, by supporting Israel’s hold on the newly occupied territories pending Arab 
consent to make peace with Israel.” 

Indeed, as soon as the fighting started, Johnson, as former ambassador Richard 
Parker puts it, “showed a clear and lasting bias in favor of Israel and a disregard for 
the public commitments he and his administration had made to oppose aggression 
from any quarter.” The United States became more closely allied with Israel in op- 
position to vital Arab interests. The extremely pro-Israeli stand of US public opinion, 
coupled with Arab hostility and Johnson’s dislike of Nasser, enabled Johnson to adopt 
a policy of “unquestioning support for Israel.”?” The extent of the Arab defeat took 
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US officials by surprise. They had expected Israel to win but were unsure about the 
duration or immediate results of an Arab-Israeli contest. On the first day of the war, 
the uncertainty and uneasiness of the administration were reflected in its call for all 
combatants to work for a cease-fire and return to old positions before the start of 
hostilities.” 

The US stand changed dramatically, however, as soon as the completeness of Isra- 
el’s victory became known. In a memorandum to the president on June 7, his special 
assistant, Walt Rostow, wrote that the Israeli victory created new conditions that the 
US government quickly should move to exploit. The following day Rostow warned 
that the greatest risk would be to fail to appreciate the political consequences of Isra- 
el’s military triumph. He summarized the US official position as being opposed to 
any UN resolution that would require Israel to concede war gains except in return for 
an Arab-Israeli final settlement.*? No doubt Rostow was fully aware that the new 
bargaining situation created by the war was asymmetrical. 

The Johnson administration hoped to use the new asymmetrical situation to ex- 
tract peace treaties and recognition of Israel’s existence from the Arabs. Some US of- 
ficials argued that the humiliating defeat of Egypt and Syria provided the United 
States with a golden opportunity to take “big” political measures in the region, since 
“Soviet policy was in ruins.”?° Even before the war was over the administration had 
concluded that Nasser’s fate was sealed. US diplomats in the field were certain that a 
general anti-Nasser convulsion would shake Egypt and the Arab world, and indeed 
that the domestic survival of his regime was in doubt, as was the allegiance of other 
Arab states. 

US intelligence agencies also believed that the Egyptian leader’s days were num- 
bered, and they began to think seriously about the post-Nasser era. Likewise, the US 
Department of State thought that the fall of Nasser’s regime would lead not only to 
the reestablishment of US relations with Egypt but also to the resurrection of US 
interests in the whole Arab arena.* The dominant view in Washington was that no 
quick palliative solutions or temporizing compromises should be accepted. In the 
words of the undersecretary of state for political affairs, Averell Harriman, the United 
States would never have another opportunity as propitious to deal with the underly- 
ing problems besetting this turbulent region “so vital to our own and Western Eu- 
rope’s security.” Ironically, Nasser interpreted the US position as motivated by a 
desire to freeze the present situation, hoping that his regime, along with all revolu- 
tionary Arab regimes, “would fall, to be replaced by another more receptive to U.S. 
interests, or alternatively to instill utter despair in us, driving us to make peace with 
Israel on its conditions.” 

The basic outlines of US long-term strategy were defined as follows: (1) cessation 
of hostilities between Israel and its Arab neighbors; (2) Arab recognition of Israel; 
(3) support of moderate Arab forces—the leader of which was Saudi Arabia—at the 
expense of the Arab radicals: Egypt, Syria, and Iraq; (4) a bigger role for Turkey and 
Iran in the Middle East; (5) regional arms control arrangements; and (6) a new mech- 
anism for social and economic development. In the eyes of the US, the denouement 
of the war provided a great opportunity to solve the festering Arab-Israeli conflict and 
to redraw the political map of the region. A central element of this strategy was 
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cutting Nasser’s prestige and influence in the Arab world and revising regional polit- 
ical alignments. 

Achievement of this objective would require the active involvement of Turkey, 
Iran, and Israel. For a decade these states had campaigned hard to become integral 
players in the inter-Arab state subsystem. According to an intelligence assessment by 
the CIA, before the war Israel had hoped to construct a loose coalition of Iran, Tur- 
key, Iraqi and Syrian Kurds, and moderate Arabs. It follows that the primary Israeli 
war aim was the destruction of Nasser as the leader of the pan-Arab nationalist move- 
ment. If that goal could be achieved, Israeli officials assumed that Israel, Turkey, and 
Iran would become the dominant regional actors by representing an overwhelming 
balance of military power. 

In the aftermath of the war, both Israel and Iran lobbied the US government to 
support more substantial roles for them in the area. Israeli officials informed their US 
counterparts that their victory over the Arabs created new opportunities to build a 
more viable order in the Middle East. They argued further that the United States and 
its regional allies would be the main beneficiaries of this order.” The shah of Iran also 
informed the Johnson administration that “Nasser must be eliminated as otherwise 
he [could] again inflame Arab sentiments.” Iran would be more than pleased, he 
added, to play a more active part and to be a solid pillar in the region, as Japan was 
in the Far East.* (Indeed, some time later, the Nixon Doctrine of 1969 envisaged 
hegemonic roles for Iran in the Gulf and Israel in the Fertile Crescent. President 
Richard M. Nixon and his assistant for national security, Henry Kissinger, saw Iran 
and Israel as the policemen and the protectors of US interests in the region.) 

These arguments impressed the Johnson administration, which accepted Tel 
Aviv’s view that no withdrawal should take place except in return for a peace agree- 
ment. Johnson placed the major responsibility for the war on Egypt and refused to 
pressure Israel to concede any territories, as Eisenhower did in 1957. He said Israel 
must be accepted as a reality in the area and must be recognized by the Arabs.’° 
Johnson spelled out five principles that were essential to peace: (1) the recognized 
right to national life (for all parties to the dispute); (2) justice for the (Palestinian) 
refugees; (3) innocent maritime passage (through the Suez Canal and the Strait of 
Tiran); (4) limiting the arms race (in the region between Arabs and Israelis); and 
(5) political independence and territorial integrity (for all). Both the Israelis and the 
Arabs saw Johnson's Five Great Principles of Peace as wholly supporting Israel. The 
convergence of interests between the United States and Israel was almost complete, 
marking the beginning of a special relationship between the two countries.” Thus, 
the Six-Day War brought about a major shift in US policy toward the Middle 
East.* The president and his aides decided not to return to the old failed policy 
supporting the 1949 armistice regime. This attitude explained the administration’s 
posture of distant reserve toward the question of Arab-Israeli peace.* 


THE ARAB VIEW OF THE SOVIET ROLE 


Given their perceptions of an unholy US-Israeli alliance, the Arab confrontation 
states—Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, with the exception of Jordan—felt compelled to 
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turn to the Soviet Union for political and military support. They recognized, 
however, the limited nature of Soviet power and influence. The Soviet failure to 
provide direct military assistance to the Arabs had important repercussions on 
Soviet-Arab relations. Egyptian, Iraqi, and Algerian leaders were disappointed 
with the lack of tangible Soviet assistance. They suspected the Soviets of either 
being “scared of the Americans” or having sacrificed their Arab allies on the altar 
of détente with Washington. Egyptian officials criticized the Soviet Union for 
actually playing the role demanded of it by Johnson during the crisis in May and 
June; some senior Egyptian officials were skeptical about the value of Moscow as 
a friend, whereas others even suspected a collusion between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Arab rulers realized that the security requirements of their su- 
perpower ally vis-a-vis the United States took priority over Middle East regional 
concerns.” 

This realization convinced the Arabs that their alliance with the Soviet Union was 
tactical rather than strategic. In this context, the Six-Day War marked a watershed in 
Arab-Soviet relations. The Arabs questioned the nature of their alliance with the 
Kremlin; though Israel enjoyed full protection by the United States, the Arabs did 
not receive an equal Soviet commitment.* It could be argued that one of the main 
reasons for the decline of Soviet influence in the Arab world in the early 1970s lay in 
Arab perceptions of Moscow’s stand during the war. 

Yet despite the feeling of abandonment and indignation, Nasser and the other 
Arab nationalists could not afford a final divorce from the Communist giant—espe- 
cially after they cut their political links with the United States and Great Britain. The 
Soviet Union became their last refuge. Nasser believed that the regional and global 
configuration of forces were in US and Israeli favor, thus he needed Soviet military 
and political support to rebuild his military and to counterbalance US and Israeli 
hegemony. Immediately after the war Nasser moved swiftly to end the ill feeling that 
was souring Arab-Soviet relations. Nasser publicly praised Kremlin leaders for their 
political, economic, and military assistance. He informed Soviet officials that he 
wanted to strengthen and deepen Egyptian-Soviet relations and that he was ready to 
sign any pact to organize and structure the relationship between their two countries 
ona more permanent basis.*” Moscow’s deepening involvement with Egypt and Syria 
took the Arab-Israeli conflict still deeper into the Cold War rivalry between the su- 
perpowers. The Arab-Israeli dispute became a global military-strategic problem, not 
a regional political problem. The peace process thus became entangled in the web of 
great power politics. 

To the Soviets, the immediate results of the war must have been gratifying. Nass- 
er’s crushing defeat humbled him, and he became more receptive to Soviet requests. 
No longer could he afford to challenge Moscow’s influence in the region, as he had in 
1959; this reassured the Soviets. By regulating the flow of arms to Egypt and Syria, the 
Kremlin would have a greater impact on their policies. Nasser was left in no doubt as 
to Moscow’s preference for a peaceful solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict.” Time and 
again, the Soviets would procrastinate and decline to supply their Arab friends with 
offensive weapons. The war had taught the Soviets that they needed to exercise more 
control over their regional allies, and the war’s aftermath enabled them to do so. In 
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the next three years the question of arms deliveries became one of the most effective 
clubs the Soviets wielded over the Arabs.°° 

The Egyptians were frustrated with their treatment by the Kremlin. In fact, Anwar 
Sadat described the period after the war as a clash between Egypt and the Soviet 
Union.* In the long run, Soviet behavior bred suspicion and bitterness in Arab ranks, 
especially in Egypt. Sadat claimed that one of the reasons motivating Nasser to accept 
the 1970 Rogers Initiative—a peace initiative by US secretary of state William Rog- 
ers—was Nasser’s belief that the Soviet Union was a “hopeless case.” Hence, it was a 
only matter of time before the Egyptians would rebel against what they perceived to 
be Soviet heavy-handedness. 

In the short term, Soviet political and material influence increased considerably in 
the Arab world. Soviet leaders kept their promise to restore lost Arab inventories, 
with the exception of offensive weapons. Soviet military personnel also were sent in 
increasing numbers to Cairo and Damascus to assist in defense of deep strategic and 
industrial targets. However, the flourishing Soviet presence in the region was tactical 
and temporary, the product of a devastating upheaval that left Egypt, the nerve center 
of the Arab order, with few international options to pursue. The Arabs could not help 
comparing US support of Israel with the Kremlin’s lukewarm commitment to the 
Arabs. Thus, the seeds of mistrust and suspicion had been sown in Arab-Soviet rela- 
tions. Although Nasser could not distance himself from his Soviet ally, he eventually 
reopened his relationship with the United States, and by the time of his death from 
natural causes in 1970 he had come to recognize the indispensable role of Washington 
in the peace process. Sadat claimed that Nasser had told him that “whether we like it 
or not, all the cards of this game [i-e., the Arab-Israeli conflict] are in America’s hands. 
It’s high time we talked and allowed the U.S.A. to take part in this.”® 

Although Sadat’s account is exaggerated and self-serving, it is also important, as it 
foreshadows the future direction of US-Egyptian relations. More than once Nasser 
tested the degree of US commitment to a balanced approach to the Middle East cri- 
sis. For example, following Richard Nixon’s election to the presidency in 1968, Nasser 
decided to make a fresh start with the United States by initiating a dialogue with the 
new US leader. In fact, Nasser and Jordan’s King Hussein informed Nixon that they 
were prepared to accept a diplomatic solution with Israel and that they were con- 
strained neither by Syria’s opposition nor by opposition from other Arab radicals. 
Egyptian prime minister Mahmoud Fawzi also told Nixon privately that as part of a 
regional settlement Israel would have freedom of navigation in the Suez Canal. The 
Egyptians hoped that the Nixon administration would reciprocate by adopting even- 
handed policies toward the Arabs and the Israelis. They were disappointed, however, 
with the lack of a positive US response. According to scholar William Quandt, 
Kissinger was not persuaded. Thus, the Nixon administration did not change its atti- 
tude and maintained close ties with Israel by preserving Israel’s military superiority 
over Arab neighbors without pressing its leaders to withdraw from recently occupied 
Arab territories. 

Nasser still thought that Nixon—unlike Johnson—could play a positive role in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. In May 1970, the Egyptian leader personally appealed to 
Nixon to adopt an evenhanded policy and become actively engaged in the quest for 
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peace. He said Egypt had not given up on the United States, despite US military and 
political support to Israel: the United States must either order Israel to withdraw 
from the recently occupied territories or, if it was unable to go that far, refrain from 
extending any further assistance to Israel as long as the latter occupied Arab lands. 
Although Egypt and the United States did not have diplomatic relations, Nasser said 
this did not prevent the two countries from cooperating to achieve peace.® According 
to Sadat, this appeal to Nixon implied a desire on Nasser’s part to pursue a political 
course of action. Although Nixon responded to the appeal, and Rogers in fact out- 
lined a peace initiative, Nasser and the United States could not overcome differences. 
It would take Nasser’s successor (ironically, that turned out to be Sadat) and other 
new leaders to revive the old connection with the United States—at the sole expense 
of the Kremlin. 


THE KHARTOUM SUMMIT 


Nasser accepted the convening of a summit of Arab heads of state in Khartoum, Su- 
dan, at the end of August 1967. The Arab militants—Syria, Iraq, Algeria, and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO)—felt that a counteroffensive was urgently 
needed to stem the tide of US advance in the region. In their view, the termination 
of diplomatic relations with the United States was not adequate to force it to change 
its policy. Thus, the Syrians, Algerians, Iraqis, and Palestinians called for a complete 
boycott of the United States and for a strategic alliance with the Soviet Union. They 
argued that the peace process would lead to Arab surrender and a US-Israeli dictate. 
On the regional level, they advanced the idea of a popular war against Israel and of a 
revolutionary crusade against the conservative Arab regimes. The Syrian rulers, in 
particular, took an anti-Western posture and poured abuse on reactionary Arab re- 
gimes that had remained on the sidelines during the latest round of Arab-Israeli 
hostilities. Syria boycotted the Khartoum summit because it refused to accept the 
Arab reactionary states as partners.” 

However, the clarification of the Soviet position played a decisive role in Nasser’s 
decision to accept the convening of the summit. Its purpose was to define a collective 
Arab strategy toward Israel and the West. In Khartoum, Nasser joined the Arab mod- 
erates in supporting a political rather than military solution to the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. They also agreed to keep the dialogue with the West, and they opposed the 
militants’ proposal to suspend Arab oil production.* An oil embargo, Nasser argued, 
would harm Arab economies more than those of the West and would almost certainly 
antagonize the West. Nasser’s new realism manifested itself in his unwillingness to ask 
the conservative Arab regimes to sever diplomatic relations with the US government. 
He also informed Jordan’s King Hussein that he was free to pursue a separate negoti- 
ated settlement—including signing a defense treaty with the United States—to re- 
cover the West Bank and Jerusalem.” 

Nasser’s behavior was designed not only to mend his fences with the Arab conser- 
vatives but also to keep open lines of communication with the United States. He said 
he wanted to give the United States an opportunity to prove to its few remaining 
Arab friends that it was serious about reducing its total alignment with Israel. Nasser 
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was not convinced by the arguments of the militants to cut all links with Washing- 
ton. The war and its aftermath made the Egyptian leader acutely aware of the influ- 
ential weight of the United States in the region. As Nasser himself put it, “Political 
positions cannot be built on myths but facts. We do not want [to] and cannot fight 
America.” Thus, the Egyptian leader asked Saudi King Faisal to serve as his channel 
of communication with the Johnson administration.© 

Nasser parted company with the Arab radicals on the Arab-Israeli conflict itself: 
he was not impressed by their call for a total war against the Jewish state. He knew 
full well that the regional balance of power favored Israel, which had won the sympa- 
thy and respect of world public opinion and a decisive edge in international diplo- 
macy. Nasser also took into account the superpower agreement to resolve the problem 
by political means. Moreover, as mentioned previously, both the Soviet Union and 
the nonaligned movement informed the Arabs that they would prefer to see a peace- 
ful way out of the Arab-Israeli labyrinth.” 

For all these reasons, the Egyptian president joined the moderates in Khartoum in 
support of a political rather than military solution to the conflict. This fact should 
not be confused by the summit’s three declarations on Israel—“no peace, no negoti- 
ations, no recognition.” The Sudanese premier noted that the three noes were ad- 
opted as an instrumental response, a political gesture, to the uncompromising stand 
of the PLO. Afterward, Nasser, Hussein, and other Arab officials made it clear both 
publicly and privately that they were prepared to live in peace with Israel in return for 
Israel’s complete withdrawal from Arab territories occupied in 1967 and for a just 
solution to the Palestine problem. The summit, noted Hussein, empowered Egypt 
and Jordan to seek a political solution. In particular, Hussein was convinced that a 
political solution was the only feasible option open to the Arabs. This belief led him 
to coordinate his efforts with the United States as well as to serve as a link between 
the United States and Egypt.” 

It was in this spirit that Egypt and Jordan accepted UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242, which was adopted unanimously by the major powers in November 1967. 
This resolution called for the withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from territories—not 
“the” territories—occupied in the recent conflict and the termination of the state 
belligerency between Israel and its Arab neighbors. 

Nasser subsequently accused Johnson of supporting Israel in resisting the imple- 
mentation of the terms of Resolution 242; instead the Johnson administration ap- 
plied considerable political pressure in an attempt to force Egypt (and Jordan) into a 
separate peace settlement with Israel: the basis of any agreement with Egypt centered 
on total Israeli withdrawal from all occupied Egyptian territories in return for Egypt 
terminating the state of war with Israel. Nasser refused to conclude a separate deal 
with Israel and called for a comprehensive solution: “The issue is not only about 
withdrawal from Sinai. It is much bigger than that. The issue is to be or not to be.” 
To Nasser, accepting a separate agreement with Israel meant coming to terms with 
the reality of defeat and abandoning the core of the Arab policy upon which he had 
built his political career.®* 

The Egyptians were angered when Johnson started to develop intimate ties with 
Tel Aviv. They believed that Johnson’s actions were not confined to safeguarding Israel 
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but were also assisting it in its occupation of Arab lands. To Nasser and his colleagues, 
the US president was pushing Egypt to depend further upon the Soviet Union for 
military, economic, and political support. Egyptian foreign minister Mahmoud Riad 
said that Nasser felt puzzled by the element of self-destruction in US policy that was 
driving the Arabs into Soviet arms: “The United States leaves us no choice.”® Egyp- 
tian leaders could not understand the radical change in the US position toward the 
peace process after the 1967 war, especially Johnson’s abandonment of previous US 
support for the 1949 armistice regime. They believed that the US-Israeli drive aimed 
at “forcing Egypt to accept the fait accompli in the hope that the Arab area would 
surrender to U.S. and Israeli demands.” 

This was another attempt by Johnson, asserted Nasser, to humiliate the Arabs, 
thus adversely affecting US-Arab relations. By the end of 1967, given Nasser’s percep- 
tion of Johnson’s hostility, he had concluded that the peace process was dead as long 
as the balance of power favored Israel; it was only by correcting this imbalance that 
the United States would be induced to reassess its position. Nasser said that redress- 
ing the imbalance, and escalating military pressure, would have a radical impact on 
the whole Middle East situation, particularly on the positions of the superpowers, 
and would convince the superpowers of the need to stop maneuvering and to act 
decisively. Thus, Nasser’s subsequent choice of a “war of attrition” can be seen as a 
result of the lack of progress toward a political settlement in the two years after the 
1967 war and of his desire to break the political and military stalemate, something 
Anwar Sadat would do as well in 1973.” 


CONCLUSION 


Although the Six-Day War set the stage for the Middle East peace process, it did not 
motivate or force Israel and the Arabs to reach a compromise. Israel’s overwhelming 
victory over the Arabs brought about a radical shift in the regional balance of power 
in its favor. This shift in the configuration of forces, coupled with the strong pro- 
Israeli position of the US government, hardened the positions of the two antagonists. 
Although most Arab rulers declared their readiness to live in peace with their Jewish 
neighbor, none of the Arab confrontational states—except for Jordan—was willing to 
conclude formal peace treaties with Israel. They were very weak militarily for any 
risky initiative on the diplomatic front. For Nasser and his Arab counterparts, to give 
the sort of commitments the United States and Israel were demanding would have 
meant accepting the reality of defeat, thus endangering the very survival of their re- 
gimes. Furthermore, despite their rude awakening in June 1967, Arab leaders were 
not yet ready to come to terms with Israel; they were still prisoners of their historical 
fears and prejudices. 

Israel, on the other hand, was a satisfied power. As a result of their swift victory 
over the Arabs, Israeli officials demanded a high price for their withdrawal from 
some, but not all, of the recently occupied Arab territories. Given the disarray, frag- 
mentation, and impotence of the Arab world and unwavering US support, some Is- 
raeli elements believed that they could indefinitely hold on to the occupied Arab 
territories. By the time UN Resolution 242 was passed, Israel was no longer interested 
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in exchanging land for commitments of any kind from the Arabs. As the then deputy 
assistant secretary of state for Near Eastern affairs, Rodger Davies, put it: “Israel's 
appetite had grown with the eating.” 

The diplomatic stalemate in the Middle East was directly related to the deepening 
polarization of the Arab-Israeli conflict along East-West lines. As mentioned previ- 
ously, Arab nationalist perceptions of US involvement in the 1967 war influenced 
their attitudes toward the US role in the peace process. They believed that the John- 
son administration had colluded with Israel against the forces of Arab nationalism. 
Subsequent US abandonment of its previous support for the 1949 armistice regime 
reinforced the widely held Arab view of US hostility. 

As a result, Arab nationalists did not trust the United States to act as a neutral 
mediator in the quest for peace; they turned instead to the Soviet Union for political 
and military succor—despite their recognition of the limited nature of Soviet 
power—hoping to redress the regional imbalance. Moscow’s further involvement 
with Egypt and Syria took the Middle East crisis still deeper into the Cold War rivalry 
between the superpowers. The entanglement of the Arab-Israeli conflict in the web of 
great power politics complicated the peace process and made Israel and the Arabs less 
willing to compromise. Thus, far from being a catalyst for peace, the 1967 war sowed 
the seeds of yet another bloody conflagration in the region. 


Notes 
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CHAPTER IO 


THE GOLAN NEGOTIATIONS 
US-Syrian Relations and the Failure to 


Achieve a Comprehensive Peace 


Andrew Bowen 


The post-1967 political order in the Middle East was tested in both Egypt’s War of 
Attrition against Israel up to 1970 and in the Jordanian crisis of 1970 but was further 
unsettled by the shift in Arab politics under the leaderships of Anwar al-Sadat of 
Egypt and Hafiz al-Asad of Syria. Both Sadat and Asad, men from military back- 
grounds whose training and experiences were forged in the postcolonial experience in 
the modern Middle East, sought to reposition their states after the tumultuous poli- 
tics of the 1960s and pursue their states’ interests in the Middle East with more 
pragmatism. 

In Nixon and Kissinger’s calculation the regional security architecture, albeit 
stressed by the crisis in Jordan in 1970, was mostly stable, even if it was not ideal. 
Nixon was aware that a dual tension existed between the domestic and strategic con- 
tingencies of supporting Israel and the need to build stronger relations with the Arab 
world.’ Despite Kissinger’s discomfort with Secretary of State William Rogers's first- 
term engagement in peace initiatives, Nixon supported Rogers's efforts to secure a 
settlement with Israel and its neighbors along the lines of UN Security Council Res- 
olution 242. Kissinger expressed concern that Rogers’s initiative, which focused on 
securing a comprehensive settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict at an international 
conference, was counterproductive to American interests and Israeli security. Kissinger 
believed that step-by-step diplomacy would allow the United States to both have 
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conceptual control over the process and exclude the Soviet Union. Despite Rogers's 
efforts, his initiatives failed to secure a comprehensive agreement.? 

After the crisis of 1970 and the expulsion of Soviet advisers from Egypt in July 
1972, Nixon entrusted Kissinger with the management of the United States’ Middle 
East policy. Using back-channel communications between the White House and 
Middle Eastern governments to bypass the State Department (and William Rogers), 
Kissinger launched an engagement focused primarily on Egypt and Jordan. The pos- 
itive reception Kissinger received from Sadat raised Nixon’s hopes that a potential 
breakthrough with Egypt could lead to a wider peace settlement and remove the So- 
viet Union from the Arab-Israeli conflict. These secret negotiations failed to produce 
a successful outcome, however, with Israel refusing to make concessions on the Sinai. 
Kissinger concluded that any negotiations on the Sinai could not be successful until 
after the Israeli elections in October 1973.4 With diplomacy not producing any sub- 
stantive results, Sadat secretly began to plan war with Israel. When Egypt and Syria 
launched their attack on Israel in October 1973, the United States was caught com- 
pletely off guard.’ 


NIXON AND KISSINGER’S APPROACH: 
NEW CIRCUMSTANCES, 
OLD STRATEGY, NEW TACTICS 


The October War shattered the United States’ assumptions about the durability of 
the regional order. New conditions emerged, raising the urgency for Nixon and 
Kissinger to take a more proactive role.® First, the war brought détente to a boiling 
point, with the United States going to its highest state of nuclear alert since the Cu- 
ban missile crisis and the Soviet Union threatening to intervene in Egypt.” Even 
though neither state had had any substantial advance warning, both superpowers 
believed that the other had had a hand in planning the war.’ In an effort to bring an 
end to the conflict with Soviet backing, Nixon and Kissinger sponsored with Moscow 
joint UN Resolution 338, which committed both superpowers to work for a settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli conflict. This resolution gave the Soviet Union a seat at the 
postwar negotiating table. Moscow pushed for the resolution to support the pre-1967 
borders as the basis for future negotiations, but Kissinger successfully maneuvered to 
remove this wording from the document.? 

Second, America’s relations with Israel strengthened during the war even though 
Nixon was profoundly distrustful of Israel and its motives. The surprise attack by 
Egypt and Syria along both of Israel’s fronts shattered the American assumption that 
the balance of power in the region deterred aggression by Egypt and Syria.’° Caught 
by surprise, Israel initially suffered significant losses—well beyond American esti- 
mates of a potential war between Israel and its neighbors." The United States airlifted 
military supplies to Israel on the nineteenth of October, at the height of the war. This 
underscored how, despite Israel’s victories in 1948 and 1967, it was still vulnerable.” 
Even though Israel reclaimed its territorial losses, this strategic vulnerability raised the 
costs of instability in the region. 
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Third, the oil embargo led by Saudi Arabia and the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) in response to America’s material support to Israel in- 
troduced significant economic pressures on the United States and marked the first 
time the Arab world challenged the United States with its own means and on its own 
terms. King Faisal of Saudi Arabia decided to impose this embargo when the US 
supplied Israel with military provisions, helping Israel reverse its initial territorial 
losses. OPEC’s refusal to lift the embargo until agreements were brokered between 
Israel and its neighbors created new urgency for the United States to address the re- 
gion’s broken security architecture.” Finally, with the Watergate scandal worsening by 
the day, Nixon considered foreign policy the one area of his presidency where he 
could underline the importance of his administration to the American public and 
create a legacy." 

On October 20, 1973, President Nixon addressed this changing regional envi- 
ronment in a telegram to Kissinger: “I believe that, beyond a doubt, we are now 
facing the best opportunity we have had in 15 years to build a lasting peace in the 
Middle East. I am convinced that history will hold us responsible if we let this 
opportunity slip by.” Outlining the reasons why the peace initiatives failed during 
his first term, Nixon included “A) The intransigence of the Israelis; B) The unwill- 
ingness of the Arabs to engage themselves in discussions on a realistic basis; [and] 
C) Our preoccupation with other initiatives, preventing us from devoting the time 
required to the issue.” 

Instructing Kissinger to make this diplomatic initiative his predominant focus as 
secretary of state, Nixon said, “I now consider a permanent Middle East settlement 
to be the most important goal to which we must devote ourselves.” Acknowledging 
the salient role of identity in America’s foreign policy, he stressed, “U.S. political 
considerations will absolutely have no, repeat no, influence whatever on our discus- 
sions in this regard. I want you to know that I am prepared to pressure the Israelis to 
the extent required, regardless of the political consequences.””® 

The urgency to secure a peace settlement created a rare space for Nixon and 
Kissinger to consider engaging Syria, a state they had previously sought to contain 
during the Jordanian crisis of 1970. As Kissinger writes in his memoir, Years of Up- 
heaval. “Syrias image was so forbidding that reality could not possibly match what I 
had been told before our arrival. Syria had distinguished itself as one of the most in- 
transigent of Arab regimes. It was surely the most militant of the so-called confronta- 
tion states. . . . Since independence in 1946, Syria’s history had been one of violence, 
radical changes, and a succession of coups d’état reflecting the tensions within Syrian 
society and the pressures of Arab politics and ideologies.”” 


Hafiz al-Asad’s War 


As Nixon and Kissinger were grappling with peace initiatives with Egypt and Jordan 
at the start of the 1970s, Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad was consolidating his rule. He 
deeply believed that his first priority should be changing the balance of power in the 
region in his state’s favor and allowing the Arab world to regain its standing after the 
humiliation of 1967. In his estimation, the loss of the Golan in 1967 was a blemish on 
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Syria’s honor, and redressing this loss became a deep obsession for him. Asad also was 
concerned about Israel’s occupation of Syria’s territory abutting Lake Tiberias and 
Israel’s refusal to recognize Syria’s water rights in relation to the lake. The Syrian 
president was keenly aware that his position within the state and his legitimacy in the 
eyes of the Syrian people rested to a large degree on how he engaged Israel. He felt 
that his stature, both in the wider Arab world and in the eyes of Syria’s main ally, the 
Soviet Union, could also be strengthened if he could assert himself as an effective 
leader in the Arab world.” 

Unlike King Hussein and Anwar al-Sadat, who viewed their countries’ futures 
primarily through brokered engagement with Israel, Asad, a fervent Arab nationalist, 
believed that the future was a struggle for the preservation of the Arab people and 
that negotiations with Israel, a country he profoundly distrusted and rejected, would 
lead not to concessions but only to more weakness. Only war could allow Syria to 
engage Israel on more equitable terms, even if not all territory was recovered.*° As 
Patrick Seale observes, “This grim assessment that war was a necessity was peculiarly 
Syrian, stemming from the frustrations of twenty years of border tussles with Israel, 
from Syria’s passionate attachment to the Palestine cause and more generally, from 
the perception that Syria and Israel, face to face and competing for primacy in the 
Levant, were doomed to be antagonists.”™ 

Unaware of Sadat’s secret negotiations with the United States, Asad found the 
Egyptian leader to be an amenable partner for planning a war against Israel. Sadat 
shared Asad’s conclusions that negotiating from a position of strength would advance 
Egyptian interests more than the slow tempo of negotiations brokered by the United 
States. By 1972, planning for the war had begun in earnest, with all parties keeping 
the plans secret from both the Soviet Union and the United States.” 

In a conversation with Patrick Seale, Asad recounted the agreed-upon Syrian- 
Egyptian strategy for the war: “The goal was the retrieval of territory which Israel 
occupied in 1967. Each country was free to plan its offensive on its own front, but it 
was agreed that Syria’s aim was the recovery of the Golan while the Egyptian objective 
was to reach Sinai passes in the first stage before regrouping for the reconquest of the 
whole peninsula. This was what Sadat and I decided and it was on this principle that 
we went to war.” 

However, Sadat deceived Asad. Asad and his inner circle believed that he and Sa- 
dat were fighting a war with similar goals. But Sadat instructed his generals to pur- 
sue a military campaign whose sole goal was to capture the ten-mile zone east of the 
Suez Canal, while showing Asad fake military plans that would support their agreed- 
upon strategy. Launching their offensive on October 6, 1973, Egypt and Syria made 
initial gains, with Asad believing that as he attempted to advance in the Golan 
Heights, Sadat would cross the Suez, halt ten miles east of the Suez line to resupply, 
and then advance to the Israeli border to give Asad time to capture the Golan 
Heights.” 

But instead of continuing to advance on the Sinai, Egypt fortified its position ten 
miles in and did not advance, allowing Israel to refocus its attention on the Syrian 
front by October 8. In conversations with Yevgeny Primakov, one of the principal 
advisers to the Soviet leadership on the Middle East, Asad noted, “We would have 
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been able to hold out against the onslaught—even at the expense of losing territory— 
if the Egyptian advance had been followed through, which would have forced the 
Israelis to redeploy their troops to the western front. But that is not what happened, 
and that is why Syrian troops bore the brunt of the Israeli offensive.”*¢ 

Recounting to Primakov his intentions for the war, Asad said, “We in Syria were 
aware that at the end of the war there had to be a political settlement built around 
UN Security Council resolutions. However, our plans were based on the assumption 
that by the time the UN intervened, we would have managed to liberate territory on 
both fronts that had been occupied by Israel in 1967.”*” Asad entered the post-1973 
war environment with significantly less leverage than he'd originally intended, thus 
making him more amenable to engaging the United States. 


Attempting Stronger Relations with Syria 


On December 13, 1973, Henry Kissinger landed in Algiers to meet with Houari Bou- 
mediene, the president of Algeria and a close friend of Hafiz al-Asad. Boumediene 
stressed to Kissinger that in his view, the US and the Soviet Union were attempting 
to force a settlement on the Arab world. Kissinger responded to the Algerian presi- 
dent: “We don’t want a Russian-American peace either, but we work with the Soviet 
Union because it is the only way to influence their actions. But we don’t have the 
same objectives. . . . I told President Sadat, so I will tell you the same thing: We don’t 
need a recognized preferred position in Egypt, Algeria, or anywhere. We can afford to 
rely on the proposition that a nationalist Arab who wishes to improve the well-being 
of his own people will have many reasons for good relations with the United States.” 

Kissinger arrived in Damascus on December 15, 1973, for the first meeting of a US 
secretary of state with the president of Syria since John Foster Dulles met with Adib 
al-Shishakli in 1953. As a first step toward establishing stronger relations, at their first 
meeting Asad and Kissinger agreed to establish interest sections in both of their coun- 
tries to begin to broker dialogue.” However, a short exchange between the two un- 
derscored how wide a gap in both identity and interests divided these two nations. 
Kissinger noted to Asad, “This is the first high level contact between our two coun- 
tries in years.” Hafiz al-Asad curtly rejoined, “The U.S. is responsible for all of this.” 

In the same meeting, Hafiz al-Asad articulated a number of observations on Syria’s 
relations with the United States with the intention that these would be the basis of 
their new engagement. Opening this new period of engagement, Asad stressed, “We 
are not and never were against the people of the United States. I have said this many 
times and in many places. There is much convincing evidence that we have to be 
against US policy because it is against Syrian interests and just aspirations.” Under- 
scoring the relationship between the United States and Israel, Syria’s principal enemy, 
Asad noted, “Had it not been for US assistance in support of Israel, Israel could not 
remain in occupation and force out the Palestinians from their lands since 1948 but 
we are not against the United States as a country or a people.” 

In meetings with Kissinger, Asad seemed unable to separate Israeli policy from 
American policy. He raised the example of the Suez crisis of 1956, when President 
Eisenhower forced Israel and Britain to withdraw from Egypt. Asad believed that 
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situation showed that the United States could force a disengagement agreement if it 
so wished. Kissinger countered by arguing that circumstances had become more 
complex since then, but Asad was not convinced. This conceptual gap between the 
United States’ perceived capability and its actions was one that Kissinger never was 
able to overcome with Asad.* 

Kissinger came to see Asad as a leader who was more independent from Moscow 
than he had originally estimated.? In a conversation in Damascus on the Jordanian 
crisis of 1970, Kissinger said that he perceived Syria’s intervention in Jordan to be on 
behalf of the Soviet Union’s interests in the Middle East. In particular, he noted the 
role of Soviet military advisers during the conflict. Asad countered this characteriza- 
tion, stressing that his decision to intervene in Jordan was made separately from the 
Soviet Union and that Moscow had had no advance knowledge of Damascus’s deci- 
sion to intervene. Asad’s willingness to act independently from the Soviet Union and, 
at times, to keep them at arm’s length from his negotiations with the United States 
reflected his pragmatic pursuit of Syria’s interests above and beyond the demands and 
requirements of his allies.3# 

Finally, breaking with Syria’s rejectionist policies towards Israel, a core component 
of Syrian foreign policy since 1948, Asad said, “We in this area want to realize a just 
peace. We are serious. We want to build our own country. We need a just peace.” 
Interlinked with a “just peace” was the Palestinians’ status. Asad stressed, “There can 
be no peace with justice unless the Arab Palestinian question is settled. The Arab 
people of Palestine were driven out by force and are now living in camps. How can 
there be peace without settling their problem?”® 

In his cables to Washington, Kissinger noted that Syria’s identity was more inter- 
linked with its Arab identity than Egypt’s was; he believed the latter state was willing 
to pursue peace on its own terms without the Palestinians.%* For Asad, his state’s Arab 
identity could not be discounted. Asad emphasized that this identity placed con- 
straints on Syria’s pursuit of its strategic interests: “We find our policy reflects the 
hopes and aspirations of our own people. They support it. Otherwise we would face 
a number of difficulties.”2” 


Syria’s Refusal to Go to Geneva 


Washington and Moscow had agreed that with a cease-fire agreement signed, holding 
a peace conference in Geneva with all parties was the best way to reach a peace settle- 
ment in the region. Nixon and Kissinger understood that the Soviet premier, Leonid 
Brezhnev, had secured Asad’s participation in the conference. In addition to opening 
a new chapter for engagement, Kissinger’s first visit to Damascus was intended to 
confirm President Asad’s participation in the conference. Surprising Kissinger, Asad 
stated that he had not yet decided whether or not to attend the conference.* 
Hoping to convince Asad that he should attend, Kissinger attempted to pique 
Asad’s interests by discussing the format and agenda of the proposed conference. To 
Kissinger’s surprise, Asad was willing to forgo PLO representation at the conference. 
Acknowledging the difficulties of inviting them in terms of American domestic poli- 
tics, Kissinger noted to Asad, “Whether the Palestinians will be invited cannot be 
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decided by a few words. If [the] Israeli propaganda machine starts in the US, Israelis 
will say terrorists are being given recognition.”” 

Asad indicated that he would be willing to discuss the status of the Israeli POWs 
that Syria had captured during the war if an agreement could be reached on the for- 
mat for a disengagement agreement. Kissinger expressed to Asad, in turn, that the 
Soviets had assured him of Syria’s interest in returning the POWs. Rebuffing this 
suggestion, Asad pointedly asked, “Why should we give anything without anything 
in return. We are taking back our own land.” Asad further remarked, “Why give up 
these cards, for what? The exchange of POWs is linked to land.”4° 

To move beyond Asad’s assertion that disengagement was a precondition for his 
participation in the conference, Kissinger suggested that, similar to Egypt, Asad 
could send military officers to discuss the terms of the disengagement with Israeli 
representatives. The Syrian president noted that he did not see any practical purpose 
in sending military representatives if the basic outlines of an agreement could not be 
agreed on beforehand. Despite these obstacles, Kissinger thought he had moved 
enough ground to convince Asad to attend the conference, but to his surprise and 
consternation, during their conversation Asad declined to attend." 

Asad stressed to Kissinger that, like Egypt, which already had a disengagement 
agreement on the Sinai under discussion, Syria should be offered a proposal before 
the conference. Kissinger argued that he would need more preparatory time to bring 
Israel on board with a disengagement agreement with Syria. Gauging American in- 
tentions, Asad asked Kissinger where the disengagement line on the Golan could be 
drawn. The secretary avoided committing Israel or the United States to a specific 
border and noted that he was not in a position in their first meeting to make such a 
proposal. Aware that his refusal to commit to a specific border might have hindered 
the negotiations under way on the Sinai, Kissinger stressed to Asad that the time was 
not right for a disengagement agreement and that further planning was needed. Un- 
convinced by these arguments, Asad stated, “Israel cannot say no when the US wants 
them to say yes.” 

However, Asad assured Kissinger that his absence did not mean that the confer- 
ence should not occur, and so Kissinger moved forward with organizing Geneva. 
Nixon and Kissinger privately saw Asad’s decision as potentially beneficial because it 
removed a possible hurdle: if Asad had planned to attend, Israel might have refused 
to attend the conference unless its POWs were returned beforehand. 


DISENGAGEMENT 


In Kissinger’s meetings with Asad in January and February 1974, the Syrian president 
was amenable to following Kissinger’s step-by-step approach instead of pursuing a 
full disengagement agreement with Israel on the first round of negotiations. With 
Israeli forces still occupying Syrian territory, Asad needed a disengagement agree- 
ment. However, for him to make such an agreement, Asad insisted that the first dis- 
engagement had to move beyond the pre-1973 war borders on the Golan Heights. 
Asad personally needed to show the Syrian people that a disengagement agreement 
with Israel symbolically marked the beginning of Israel’s withdrawal from the Golan 
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Heights.** As Asad noted in his meeting with Kissinger on February 27, 1974, “Citi- 
zens of our country really follow events more closely than in other countries and are 
very sensitive to national patriotic feelings.” Asad also believed that while a “just 
peace” needed to include a settlement of the Palestinian question, withdrawal on the 
Golan could be the first step.’ 

Kissinger viewed Asad as a man who was interested in peace, but not without 
significant concessions; Asad’s word could be trusted, but it came at great expense 
and through difficult negotiation.”* Kissinger also believed that Asad had less author- 
ity than Sadat to make decisions independently from his inner circle, because the 
Syrian president repeatedly invited his senior political and military officials to join 
him in his negotiations with Kissinger.*”7 However, both Rifaat al-Asad and Abdul 
Halim Khaddam, members of President Asad’s inner circle, stressed that while Asad 
did engage the leadership of the Bath Party and his senior military and intelligence 
officers, all decisions were ultimately made by him.‘ 

With a successful disengagement agreement between Egypt and Israel reached in 
January 1974, Nixon and Kissinger could focus on securing the same between Israel 
and Syria. Asad condemned Sadat’s decision to sign a disengagement on the Sinai 
before the status of the Golan was settled, but he did very little to undermine the 
signing. However, after the signing, he tactically escalated the cross-border shelling 
on the Golan against Israeli positions to increase pressure on Israel to make conces- 
sions. Asad also threatened to break the cease-fire agreement that ended the October 
War.” Nixon and Kissinger worried that this environment could escalate to actual 
war, drawing both Egypt and Syria back into conflict with Israel and potentially 
leading to Soviet intervention in the region. 

Kissinger faced significant opposition from Israeli prime minister Golda Meir on 
any agreements that went beyond returning to the pre-1973 status quo. From the Is- 
raeli leadership’s perspective, while Egyptian troops were still on the Sinai peninsula, 
the Israelis had driven the Syrians back to twenty miles from Damascus. Meir did not 
believe that Asad’s tenuous position justified the type of concessions Israel was willing 
to make with Egypt. Meir also was concerned that making concessions to Syria would 
be seen as rewarding its belligerency.* However, Asad did have leverage: the status of 
the Israeli POWs, a deep concern of the Israeli leadership. 

The Israeli leadership hoped they could secure the disengagement agreement 
with Syria with very few concessions. Nixon and Kissinger were not in the best 
position to move Israel from its position. In Washington, President Nixon was 
hemorrhaging political capital and authority by the day as a result of Watergate.* 
Nixon and Kissinger also had to keep Israel on board for a potential second disen- 
gagement with Egypt, which in their estimation had a better chance of concluding 
a peace agreement with Israel. Deciding to expend some of his limited political 
capital, Nixon announced that $2.2 billion in military assistance to Israel would be 
given as credit and not as aid, as it was originally envisioned. Nixon hoped that this 
incentive could move Meir and her successor, Yitzhak Rabin, towards the United 
States’ position.™ 

Kissinger also sought to change the conditions in the Arab world to weaken Asad’s 
negotiating position and make him more amenable to any compromises the secretary 
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of state was able to broker. Kissinger successfully convinced King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia and the OPEC states to “provisionally” lift the oil embargo, thus eliminating 
one of Asad’s few points of leverage over the United States. Kissinger also encouraged 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Algeria, which all had good relations with Asad, to convince 
the Syrian president to be flexible if negotiations between Israel and Syria could be 
started.® 

On March 14 and 15, 1974, Kissinger met with the Israeli leadership to try to move 
forward with a partial disengagement agreement on the Golan. He urged them to 
consider returning Quneitra, a town beyond the 6th of October line, the line on the 
Golan that Israel had held before the October War. For Asad, this town represented 
a symbolic territorial gain he could present to his people. However, Kissinger assured 
Israel that he would not press for the removal of any of the Israeli settlements that 
been constructed on the Golan since 1967.7 

Aware of the potential strain such agreements could have on the United States’ 
relations with the Soviet Union and the influence Moscow had on Syria, Kissinger 
traveled to Moscow to meet with Leonid Brezhnev on March 26, 1974, to gauge Mos- 
cow’s position on the Israeli-Syrian disengagement negotiations. Brezhnev expressed 
deep concern about the United States’ disengagement agreements and accused 
Kissinger of trying to prevent the Soviet Union from having a role in the peace pro- 
cess. Brezhnev urged that the Geneva conference format be discussed again to settle 
these territorial questions, but Kissinger sidestepped this request by promising that 
final status issues on the Arab-Israeli conflict would be discussed in Geneva and assur- 
ing the Soviet premier that these were only interim steps. Brezhnev countered that 
Asad had requested his involvement. When Kissinger asked Asad about this, Asad said 
he supported the Soviet’s eventual role in the peace process, but not at this stage.* 

On March 29, 1974, Moshe Dayan, Israel’s defense minister, brought Washington 
a new proposal to move the peace agreements forward. In return for a substantial 
military aid package from the United States, Israel was prepared to agree to a line 
slightly to the east of the 6th of October line, which included two “limited force” 
zones, but Quneitra would remain under Israeli control. Kissinger knew this plan 
would be rejected by Asad.” On April 13, General Hikmat al-Shihabi, the chief of 
staff of the Syrian army, visited Washington and committed to a buffer zone between 
the two front lines, along with “limited force areas” to either side, but reaffirmed 
Asad’s firm position on Quneitra. However, both sides had differing conceptions of 
the size of the buffer zone and the number of forces allowed on the Golan. 

To move both parties forward, Kissinger began his shuttle between Israel and Syria 
on April 29, 1974. For Nixon, these negotiations became even more important for 
buttressing his position in the United States: foreign policy was a refuge for Nixon 
and the one area where he could hope to leave a legacy not tarnished by his domestic 
political maneuvering.® In Kissinger’s first meeting with Israel, the Israeli leadership 
was unwilling to compromise on their proposal and expressed deep reluctance about 
making concessions to Syria. To help push the Israelis toward compromise, Nixon 
sent a letter to Golda Meir urging her to make concessions and warning her of the 
potential consequences if an agreement could not be reached.” Visiting Damascus on 
May 3 without having gained concessions from Israel, Kissinger worked to deepen 
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trust between the US and Syria, offering Syria financial aid from the United States. 
Unsatisfied, Asad continued to press on the 6th of October line’s placement, but he 
offered to adjust his position on the status and levels of forces on the Golan.” 

On May 6 and 7, the Israeli leadership came back to Kissinger with a willingness 
to return the eastern part of Quneitra to the Syrians, a small concession that they 
hoped would satisfy Asad.% But in Kissinger’s meetings with Asad on May 8 and 12, 
Asad insisted that the disengagement line had to give Egypt all of Quneitra as well as 
the hills overlooking the city, which Israel had held since the end of the war. Asad had 
not directly raised the issue of the hills with Kissinger before, but he believed that 
Syria would be in a strategically vulnerable position if Israel continued to hold those 
hills.“* On May 13, during Kissinger’s visit to Jerusalem, the Israelis agreed to cede 
Quneitra, but they would not move on the hills. Visiting Damascus with this signif- 
icant concession, Kissinger encountered stiff resistance.® Asad insisted that any dis- 
engagement line had to run along the peak of the hills and that UN forces instead of 
Israeli forces had to be stationed along that line. The Israelis refused to budge on this, 
citing their own security concerns.“ 

On May 14, President Nixon asked Kissinger to brief him on the extent of Amer- 
ican financial and military assistance to Israel. Nixon privately threatened to Kissinger 
that he would cut all aid to Israel if the Israelis did not make further concessions. 
Whether Nixon was in a position to do so at this point is debatable, but the threat 
underscored the importance Nixon placed on securing this agreement as part of his 
foreign policy legacy.*” And so, Kissinger proposed compromises to Israel. On May 
16, he persuaded the Israelis to agree to withdraw to the base of the hills.“ When he 
visited Asad on the same day, the Syrian president insisted that the concessions were 
insufficient. Asad finally relented as Kissinger, frustrated with the lack of progress, 
prepared to leave Damascus. However, Asad insisted that no heavy military equip- 
ment could be placed on the eastern slopes of the hills. Meir and the Israeli leader- 
ship agreed to this three days later, and Kissinger visited Damascus on May 20, 1974, 
with the negotiated line agreement.”° 

However, Kissinger encountered further technical issues from both Asad and 
Meir. On May 21, Asad insisted that Israel withdraw from Mount Hermon and re- 
fused to accede to Israeli demands on the size of the demilitarized zone between Israel 
and Syria.” During Kissinger’s visit on May 23, Asad softened his position, proposing 
an increase in the size of the disarmament area and accepting a larger UN force, and 
requested in exchange that the limited-force zones still have substantial armaments.” 
The Israeli leadership agreed to these concessions on May 24 but required Asad to 
agree that the Golan Heights could not be used as a point for the Palestinians to 
launch attacks against Israel.” 

This final demand struck a particular nerve with President Asad. At the May 27 
meeting, Asad said to Kissinger, “Let’s speak frankly: you mean the Palestinian resis- 
tance. I cannot accept any limitations on their activities in this agreement.””* But on 
the following day, Asad committed privately to not allowing the Golan Heights to 
become a point for launching attacks against Israel. Asad also conceded to the Israelis 
on their request to keep an observation post on Mount Hermon. ‘These concessions 
allowed the agreement to go forward, and on May 31, the agreement was signed by 
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both parties in Geneva.” In a letter to Asad, Nixon promised to work for a full disen- 
gagement from the Golan Heights.”* The disengagement agreement signed by both 
Israel and Syria was intended as an interim step: “This agreement is not a peace agree- 
ment. It is a step toward a just and durable peace on the basis of Security Council 
Resolution 338 dated October 22, 1973.””” With the signing of the agreement, Nixon 
waived further repayment of the military assistance credit to Israel and also promised 
to consult with Israel on further steps towards peace with Syria.” 

Asad’s willingness to show flexibility and engagement with Israel opened the 
door for a new period in American-Syrian relations. The US also created an open- 
ing for substantive relations with a state they once perceived as a rejectionist Soviet 
satellite. 


POST-DISENGAGEMENT: 
FROM NORMALIZATION TO DISINTEGRATION 
OF THE STEP-BY-STEP APPROACH 


After the successful brokering of the disengagement agreements on the Sinai and 
the Golan, President Nixon visited the Middle East in June 1974 in an effort to 
draw attention away from Watergate and capitalize on Kissinger’s intensive spring 
of shuttle diplomacy between Israel and its neighbors.” President Nixon’s visit to 
Damascus was historic: he was the first American president in Syria’s history to visit 
the state. The capital prominently displayed American flags to welcome the presi- 
dent of the United States when Nixon arrived. Surprised by this warm welcome 
from a state that had substantive relations with the Soviet Union, Nixon noted in 
his diary, “These people want to be friendly with the US and it runs right down to 
the rank and file and it goes to the fact that they know the Russians. The Ameri- 
cans, of course, may be in that category soon if we are unable to produce on the 
peace initiatives we begun.”* 

In their meeting at the presidential palace in Damascus, Hafiz al-Asad remarked 
to President Nixon, “When I was going to meet you at the airport, my son said, 
‘Isn't this the same President Nixon you attacked?’ I said ‘yes, but now we are 
friends.’ This illustrates the problem. If we had not spoken frankly to the people, 
they would not have seen the change.” Asad further stressed to President Nixon, 
“When we befriend someone, we befriend them frankly and seriously. . . . Permit 
me to say in this period of estrangement, we cursed the United States as regularly 
as we prayed. We began to tell our people that we see marks of new trends in US 
policy... . This kind of talk didn’t sit well with many in the Party, after twenty years 
of attacking America. But when the American position is supported by deeds, this 
will begin to change the people’s minds.”™ 

Asad used his first meeting with Nixon to gauge America’s commitment to the 
peace process: “Withdrawal cannot be sub-divided or made in stages, and there can 
be no separate withdrawals as in the case of the disengagement agreements. .. . From 
now on, we will not tolerate a Sinai withdrawal without a Golan withdrawal.” Avoid- 
ing committing the US to a particular course of action, Nixon sidestepped the ques- 
tion by promising that he would consult with Israel and its neighbors. “We will not 
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be a party to separate deals. If we can get everything moving together, we will be de- 
lighted. We now need a common strategy,” Nixon stated.” 

Unsatisfied with Nixon’s generalities, Asad asked Nixon for his thoughts on the 
borders for Syria. Nixon, wanting to keep Asad engaged in the peace process but also 
to avoid making any commitments the US could not keep, answered: “We know 
where it must end. But remember that only we can do anything with those who block 
the goal you seek. Have confidence. We know the goal; you know where you must 
go, but you must do it our way. You must understand this.” Nixon continued, “If we 
now announced that we seek to move Israel from the Golan, the media and Israel’s 
friends would block us.” Hafiz al-Asad’s impression of the conversation was differ- 
ent, however. Asad believed that President Nixon had promised him that the US 
would take steps to engage the Syrian and the Egyptian tracks concurrently. 

Nixon understood the value that Asad saw in having a more open relationship 
with the United States, both for securing disengagement agreements with Israel and 
for giving Syria flexibility in its international relations. Syria was a more challenging 
state to have normalized relations with than Israel or Egypt, but Nixon saw the value 
of such relations and their potential role in securing America’s interests in the Middle 
East. Leaving Damascus, Nixon wrote down in a diary his impressions of the future 
of their relations: “All in all, Syria is by far the most difficult country we have in terms 
of working out some kind of positive continuing relationship. On the other hand, 
they desperately want to have another string in their bow. They want us to be there, 
probably to play us against the Russians, and that’s why on the way back I said that 
we must explore every possible way to make some moves toward the Syrians in the 
economic area.”® 

Nixon’s visit to the Middle East was his last overseas visit and represented the end 
of a pivotal period in American foreign relations. President Nixon resigned in August 
1974 and Vice President Gerald Ford was sworn in as president. Ford asked Kissinger 
to remain in his government positions, and Kissinger emerged as the central figure in 
American foreign relations from 1974 to the end of the Ford presidency in January 
1977. Unlike Nixon, who took a substantive interest in foreign policy, Ford was 
largely focused on domestic challenges and relied on Kissinger to guide American 
foreign policy.* 

Hafiz al-Asad entered the post—disengagement agreements phase with great confi- 
dence—after all, he had successfully reacquired land on the Golan that had been 
seized by Israel in 1967. While the October War ended in defeat for Syria, it proved 
that the country was still a strategic threat to Israel. Sadat’s betrayal allowed Asad to 
portray himself as the leading front-line state against Israel, and this deepened his 
relations with Arab states in the region. In particular, his relations with Riyadh grew, 
with King Faisal providing substantial financial support to the Asad regime.” 

Asad had soured on the idea of step-by-step agreements, believing that he could 
not sell the Syrian public on multiple partial agreements with Israel. Equally, he could 
not support a negotiating process that prioritized Egypt over Syria. Asad did not trust 
Israel’s intentions in the negotiating process, and he believed that if Israel concluded 
another agreement with Egypt, there would be no incentive to seek a territorial set- 
tlement with Syria. In a meeting with Kissinger on October to, 1974, Asad said, “The 
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French stayed here as long as Israel has been established. And, I know, it’s my gener- 
ation that experienced it. But they seem to be a people determined with expansion- 
ism, fascists in every sense of the word. . . . So, it is very difficult to see if peace can 
be brought in this area. Of course, this doesn’t mean we'll give up our efforts here. But 
the Arabs shouldn't be deceived.” Asad believed that the only way forward was con- 
current negotiations between Israel and its neighbors on the return of territory lost in 
the 1967 war. The question of Palestine would have to be settled as well. 

The US position, however, was very far from Asad’s. Discussing the challenges of 
pursuing further disengagement agreements between Israel and its neighbors, 
Kissinger noted to President Ford on August 12, 1974, that “the Arabs’ demand is for 
the 1967 frontiers. Israel considers that these would be the end of Israel. The country 
was only 12 kilometers wide in some places. Almost all of Israel would be under SAM 
coverage. The Palestinians’ rights are undefined and Jerusalem very complicated.” 
Outlining his strategy to move the disengagement agreements forward, Kissinger ar- 
gued, “We must move step by step, which will make further steps possible. Israel says 
another Golan move is the last one. That is not impossible but it is very difficult. To 


keep that last, we must move with Jordan or Egypt.” 


EGYPT AND SYRIA: A PARTIAL WITHDRAWAL 


On the question of further disengagement agreements on the Golan, Kissinger took 
a more conservative position on what could be achieved in negotiations with Israel 
than Asad envisioned. In conversations with Yigal Allon, Israel’s foreign minister, on 
the future borders of Israel at Camp David on August 1, 1974, Kissinger stated, “I do 
think it is impossible to accept the 1967 frontiers with Syria.” Outlining what he did 
see was possible, Kissinger explained, “On the Syrian side, it can’t be 1967 but it can’t 
be the present line because I think it may be necessary to go one more move with 
Syria. But it will be some clear distance from 1967.”°° 

Acknowledging the obstacles of securing a second agreement on Syria, Kissinger 
noted to Ford on August 12, 1974: “On Syria, Israel can’t give up all the Golan, but it 
can be more flexible. The problem is the settlements they have right up to the line. 
We use your newness to delay.” Seeing Egypt as the most viable track, Ford agreed 
with Kissinger that negotiations between Israel and Egypt should be the first prior- 
ity." Kissinger later characterized this strategy in this light: “My previous strategy was 
to do Egypt and then close down the whole thing until after our elections. I was not, 
quite frankly, going to spill very much blood for Syria. Get it started maybe and then 
let it drag into 1976.”” 

Ford and Kissinger met with Yitzhak Rabin, the Israeli prime minister, at the 
White House on the September 13, 1974, to discuss how to move forward on a second 
round of disengagement agreements. Rabin showed willingness to pursue a second 
disengagement agreement with Egypt but not Syria at that time. Rabin asked what 
the United States’ current position was on the Golan, to which Kissinger replied: “At 
the time of the Syrian disengagement, I said we would not push Israel off the Golan.” 
Ford, too, gave his personal assurances that he would prioritize Israel’s interests in the 
negotiating process. Rabin expressed his personal gratitude for this position. Still, 
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Kissinger was aware that setting a redline on the Golan could cause problems for his 
negotiations with Asad and Sadat. Kissinger believed that some ambiguity was needed 
in order to keep the process moving forward, noting: “We take the position that it is 
unrealistic to discuss final borders. If Israel could avoid saying what they will never do 
with the Syrians, we would be better off.” Rabin agreed that Israel would not make 
any statements publicly that could cast doubt on the United States’ and Israel’s inten- 
tions regarding the Golan. Kissinger was concerned that Asad could try to disrupt the 
peace process if the Syria track was not seen as being actively pursued.” 

In Kissinger’s meetings with President Asad on October to and 14, 1974, the sec- 
retary of state sought to give Asad the impression that negotiations resulting in the 
full disengagement from the Golan Heights were under consideration by the United 
States. Kissinger told Asad, “We did not discuss any particular withdrawal for any 
particular country but it is clear to me that in order of readiness or difficulty for Israel 
the line-up is Egypt first, then the West Bank and then Syria.” Stressing the difficulty 
of pursuing an agreement on the Golan immediately, Kissinger told Asad “specifically 
that the next movement in the Golan Heights would require the movement of Israeli 
settlements and that, therefore, he had to be prepared for the most massive prob- 
lems... . And we have to make sure what the right time is to bring that pressure.” 
Kissinger was candid with the Syrian president about the obstacle of persuading Israel 
to remove settlements on the Golan, but he was less candid with Asad about when 
the “right time” for negotiations would occur.” 

Asad pushed back against Kissinger’s step-by-step strategy, stating, “On the con- 
trary, the Israelis are behaving in a manner similar to before the war. Nothing has 
changed.” Recounting his perception of Nixon’s commitments to him in June 1974, 
Asad. noted, “The United States assured us that the United States would not be a 
party to a separate deal. [Nixon] said when we talk about subdividing the question, 
he said we do not mean subdividing the Golan or the Sinai or the West Bank but we 
mean tackling the subject itself in different categories. Category one is withdrawal 
from 1967, Jerusalem would be another category, and the Palestinian people would be 
the third category.” 

Avoiding Asad’s interpretation of the Nixon’s words, Kissinger tactfully noted, 
“That must have happened at dinner.” Asad pressed further: “It happened when you 
were there.” Kissinger had no interest in pursuing simultaneous disengagement agree- 
ments with Israel because he knew Rabin would not agree to such an initiative and it 
would hinder the possibility of securing a second disengagement with Egypt. Adding 
further complications to Kissinger’s territorial negotiations, Asad noted that they 
should “think on the lines of needing more secure borders further west and south— 
Galilee for instance.” Confident of Egyptian support for this agreement, Asad boasted 
to Kissinger, “We have a signed agreement between ourselves that there will be no 
separate agreement.””° 

Kissinger’s meetings in October 1974 illustrated the deep differences between his 
words and his intentions. Richard Murphy, America’s ambassador to Damascus 
during this period, recalled that Asad was under the impression these talks were a 
genuine attempt at securing a full disengagement on the Golan Heights. Murphy 
noted, “Asad was always ready to see me” to discuss the disengagement agreement.” 
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Murphy also noted that Kissinger would largely keep him in the dark on the strategy 
for disengagement negotiations with Syria: “When Kissinger came through . . . it was 
always seen as maybe something else would happen. But there was never any of the 
highly detailed discussions” on what the disengagement agreement would entail in 
the case of the Sinai track. Kissinger repeatedly assured Murphy that while negotia- 
tions were very difficult on the Golan, they were not impossible and were continuing. 
Looking back on his time as ambassador, Murphy noted that Kissinger’s lack of 
frankness with him had to do with the secretary’s proclivity to keep his negotiations 
ona “need to know” basis.” 

Asad’s insistence that Egypt would not enter into a separate disengagement agree- 
ment as long as a second agreement with Syria was not considered proved a difficult 
obstacle for Kissinger to overcome. President Sadat resisted Kissinger’s plans to enter 
into a Sinai II process without Israel committing to a second disengagement agree- 
ment on the Golan. In a meeting in Cairo on October 5, 1974, Egyptian foreign 
minister Ismail Fahmy stressed that Sadat would not move without a similar move on 
the Golan. Sadat did not want to be seen in the Arab world as striking out on his 
own—he needed the cover of a Syrian track. Kissinger met with Rabin on November 
8, 1974, in Jerusalem and urged him to consider an agreement with Syria to encour- 
age Sadat to move forward on the Sinai II agreement. But Rabin showed no interest 
in discussing a disengagement agreement at this stage, and Ford and Kissinger were 
not prepared to endanger the Sinai track by pushing Rabin too hard.” 

Kissinger and his senior aides became concerned, though, that a failure of these 
efforts could produce another war in the Middle East. On March 31, 1975, Kissinger 
noted to a group of former senior national security officials, “When I was trying to 
keep Syria out of the war, I gave them our intelligence estimate. I said youd be badly 
beaten. Asad’s reply was interesting. He said, “You don’t understand that the lesson we 
learned in 1973—what we finally understood—was that the Israelis could not stand 
pain. We won’ win the war, but we will keep them fighting for many weeks until they 
can stand it no longer.’””?°° 

Instead of applying pressure on Israel to change its position, Kissinger focused 
on changing Egypt’s position. In a meeting with President Sadat on March 9, 1975, 
Kissinger succeeded in convincing Sadat to remove a second agreement with Syria 
as a condition for future peace talks with Israel.“ When Kissinger met with Asad 
in Damascus the next day, Asad expressed his concerns about Egypt pursuing a 
peace track independent of Syria: “I am not optimistic. .. . A solution cannot come 
about without another war. That which has been lost by war, must be returned by 
war.” At this point, Asad was not considering going to war, but he knew that the 
threat of Syrian military action if peace initiatives failed was a useful point of pres- 
sure. Offering a counterproposal, Asad suggested to Kissinger that the US put on 
hold the Sinai II preliminary discussions and work on preparing a disengagement 
agreement with Syria and Israel so that both sets of talks could occur at the same 
time. However, Kissinger rejected Asad’s suggestion, insisting that his step-by-step 
approach had a better chance of securing a disengagement agreement than concur- 
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rent negotiations. 
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Progress on the Egyptian-Israeli disengagement agreement soon encountered ob- 
stacles. Kissinger concluded that Rabin would not make the necessary concessions on 
the borders of the Sinai to move forward with the disengagement agreement. Frus- 
trated with Israeli recalcitrance, President Ford informed his National Security Coun- 
cil on March 28, 1975, that he was reassessing the peace diplomacy. Ford and Kissinger 
hoped that this would put pressure on Israel to make new concessions. Ford informed 
his national security team that he was reviewing existing US aid commitments to Is- 
rael and suspending new ones.’ However, Ford’s position on Israel was soon under- 
cut by domestic pressures; seventy-six US senators signed a letter to Ford calling for 
his administration to be “responsive to Israel’s economic and military needs.” Presi- 
dent Ford concluded that pressing Israel would cost him substantially domestically, 
and he lifted his suspension of aid.’ 

Israel’s reluctance to engage on the Sinai with Egypt represented a larger philo- 
sophical problem for the Israeli leadership. Aware of the political cost of any of these 
agreements, Rabin did not share the same urgency for a peace agreement with his 
state’s neighbors as Ford and Kissinger did. Egypt was not in a position after the 1973 
war to challenge Israel militarily. As a result, Rabin didn’t view Egypt as a pressing 
threat and believed that the already-brokered partial disengagement from the Sinai 
would prevent Egypt from jeopardizing such a gain in the short term with another 
military conflict with Israel. Rabin also doubted the intention of his neighbors, in 
particular Syria, which had been undertaking a substantial rearmament (to levels 
above the 1973 war) since the signing of the first disengagement agreement. For the 
Israeli leadership, Asad’s interests in pursuing military parity seemed contrary to his 
desires for peace. Asad’s perception that he could secure the return of the Golan 
through peace or war meant that Rabin did not trust Syria. In addition, the return of 
land on the Golan would encounter significant domestic backlash if he was forced to 
remove settlers from the area, which Israel had never done its history.’ 

To move the peace talks forward, Kissinger and President Ford agreed to revive the 
Sinai disengagement track. However, Kissinger concluded that the US would have to 
try to revive the Syrian negotiations to keep the Egyptian peace talks on track.'°% 
President Ford asked Kissinger, “Do you mean a good faith effort, or actually doing 
something?” Kissinger responded: 


Things have changed. Before, I think a good faith effort would have done 
it, but Sadat has now been placed in a more difficult position, and the 
Syrians, who would have accepted most anything in March, are now in a 
stronger position. Therefore our effort would have to be as great as now. A 
shuttle wouldn't suffice because that has been depreciated now. Asad is 
under pressure at home for going too far. He told me his domestic situa- 
tion will be impossible if Sadat gets something and he doesn‘. I said the 
Israeli settlements were so far forward that we could get only a sliver, or 
else something greater in the context of peace. He said that in the context 
of peace he could assure [me] there would be no Syrian troops forward of 
the line looking into Israel. I reported this in Israel as a great achievement, 
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but it was counterproductive because I think the last thing Israel wants is 
a negotiation with Syria."”” 


President Ford and Kissinger met with Rabin at the White House on June 11, 1975. 
Rabin struck a firm tone on a peace settlement with Israel’s neighbors: “We cannot 
withdraw to the 1967 borders in the Sinai. We cannot go down from the Golan 
Heights even in the context of peace. ... And on the Golan for example, for a period 
of say 10 to 20 years, until there is a change of attitudes that occurs with the Arabs. 
The concept of stationing of forces and changing of attitudes, it is applicable to Egypt 
as well.” Rabin said he was open to discussing an interim agreement with Egypt, but 
he pushed back on a similar interim agreement on the Golan. Rabin acknowledged, 
“We cannot evacuate settlements in an interim agreement. I am being frank. That is 
not true in an overall settlement.” On what he could offer Syria at this stage, Rabin 
stated, “All we can do in the Golan would be cosmetic.”!* 

On June 15, 1975, Kissinger agreed to Rabin’s “cosmetic” offer. Simon Dinitz, the 
Israeli ambassador to the US, asked Kissinger, “Would there be a principle agreed 
that we would not be asked to get out of the Golan Heights although the line there 
might change?” Kissinger assured the Israelis of his support and noted that he could 
construct the negotiations in a way that would deceive Asad so that Tel Aviv would 
not have to make substantial concessions: “As to my ideas in regard to Syria... . We 
would both understand that they would not be likely to succeed. Then at a time when 
a stalemate appears near, you would make some cosmetic changes unilaterally as a 
gesture of good will. Then we would jointly recommend that the negotiations be 
moved to the overall stage. By that time there would be no compulsion to enter into 
intensive talks. We would conduct ourselves defensively, aiming at avoiding being 
isolated.” 

As Ford and Kissinger were finalizing the details of the “cosmetic” line with Is- 
rael, they met with Abdul Halim Khaddam and the Syrian ambassador to the 
United States, Sabah Kabbani, on June 20, 1975, in Washington. Ford made the 
case to the Syrian delegation that a step-by-step approach toward a final settlement, 
including possibly Geneva, was the conclusion of their review of policy. They in- 
formed Khaddam that Egypt would be the first step. Kissinger did not disclose the 
“cosmetic” concession Israel was willing to offer on the Golan. However, Kissinger 
sought to ameliorate Syria’s concerns, noting that President Ford genuinely hoped 
to pursue peace between Israel and Syria and recognized Syria as “the center of the 
Arab nation.”"° 

Ambassador Dinitz met with Kissinger on July 1, 1975, and pressed Kissinger again 
on the “cosmetic” agreement: “With regard to Syria, is it clear and understood that 
an interim agreement with Syria would only constitute cosmetic changes and that to 
the extent there was no agreement with Syria it would not affect U.S.-Israeli relations 
in the political, economic or military spheres?” Kissinger reassured him that the 
United States was still amenable to this position.” 

In his final meeting in Damascus on August 23, 1975, with Asad, Kissinger pre- 
sented his new initiative to begin negotiations on the Golan but noted that Israel 
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would not be able to withdraw completely from the Golan Heights at that stage. Asad 
skeptically asked: “What’s the use of a few kilometers in the southern Syrian front? 
No, if Israel remains in Golan, as her actions and strengthening of settlements seem 
to indicate, then it is absolutely hopeless even to fool our people with any hopeful 
prospects. What would any Syrian, or any Arab for that matter, feel when he sees 
Quneitra as a ghost town? What kind of liberation can we call that when the Israelis 
are not only looking down on Quneitra but also building more and more things right 
on the edge of that city! Are we kidding?!” 

Attempting to placate Asad and prevent him from taking any action that would 
disrupt the Egypt agreement, Kissinger conveyed a surprisingly candid message 
from President Ford to President Asad: “Frankly we cannot tolerate any more a 
nation of 3 million dictating to the U.S. policies which are not necessarily in our 
best interest.” Kissinger urged Asad to have patience and assured him that after the 
US congressional elections in 1977, the domestic political conditions would be 
more favorable for securing a peace settlement. Kissinger also conceded that Nix- 
on’s resignation had set back the process. Their meeting ended amicably, but Asad 
concluded that US-led negotiations with Israel would not lead to the return of the 
Golan Heights. However, resigning himself to the prospect of an Israeli-Egyptian 
agreement, the Syrian president concluded that nothing could be done to alter the 
course of those negotiations.” 

On September 1, 1975, an Egyptian-Israeli agreement on the Sinai was signed in 
Geneva." In a complete betrayal of Asad, Sadat agreed to not undertake any “bellig- 
erent” action against Israel if Syria engaged in a war against it. Ford and Kissinger had 
succeeded in their overarching strategy of bringing one of Israel’s neighbors out of 
conflict and leaving its other neighbors isolated and without the ability to launch a 
simultaneous multiple-front war with Israel. But in exchange, Ford had agreed to a 
number of terms that would severely constrain his ability to act in the region. Accom- 
panying this agreement was a memorandum of agreement between Israel and the 
United States. The United States committed to two critical points to secure Israel’s 
withdrawal. First, it would “make every effort to be fully responsive, within the limits 
of its resources and Congressional authorization and appropriation, on an on-going 
and long-term basis, to Israel’s military equipment and other defense requirements, 
to its energy requirements and to its economic needs.” Second, it would “not join in 
and [would] seek to prevent efforts by others to bring about consideration of propos- 
als which it and Israel agree are detrimental to the interests of Israel.”" 

In allowing Israel to set the terms for the Sinai disengagement, President Ford ef- 
fectively undercut his ability to add any further pressure on Israel with the signing of 
Sinai I. Even if Ford had won the 1976 presidential election, his ability to redraw the 
line on the Golan would have been severely constrained by the nearly ironclad secu- 
rity concessions he gave Israel with the signing of the Sinai II agreement. Ford effec- 
tively conceded his ability to use aid as an incentive to make peace. While this 
agreement allowed the United States to consolidate its relationship with Egypt and 
effectively ensured Israel’s security, it limited the United States from securing a wider 
peace settlement in the region. 
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In terms of American relations with Syria, Ford precluded an opportunity for 
substantial security cooperation between the United States and Syria on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. The US may have entertained the idea that a more isolated Syria 
would be willing to make peace on terms more favorable to Israel. But after the Sinai 
I] agreement was signed, President Asad showed no substantial interest in reengaging 
the United States on a settlement during Ford’s term in office. Asad was not inter- 
ested in getting drawn into further empty promises. As noted in this chapter, Kissinger 
came away with the similar conclusion: merely isolating Asad would not make him 
more amenable to making peace on Israel’s terms. But the Egyptian-Israeli agreement 


did succeed in preventing Egypt and Syria from going to war with Israel."° 


CONCLUSION: A MISSED PEACE 


Henry Kissinger addressed a group of Jewish political leaders in New York on June 15, 
1975, and in assessing Israeli policy on Syria in the months before the signing of the 
Sinai II agreement, he said: “We could have split the Palestinians from the Syrians for 
only a few more kilometers on the Golan, but the Israelis insisted on moving the 
settlements right up to the line. My feeling now is that the Syrians will be driven to- 
ward even greater radicalism. Israel must realize that it must deal with the Arab gov- 
ernments if it does not want to deal with the Palestinians. But you know, Israel is a 
lot like Germany before the First World War in that there is this tendency to produce 
what it most fears.” Kissinger did not, however, acknowledge the United States’ role 
in preventing the negotiations with Syria from succeeding.” 

Contrary to received wisdom, which often points to Israel’s intransigence or Syria's 
militant rejectionism as the sole explanation for why the Golan disengagement agree- 
ments never progressed past the first disengagement agreement in 1974, this chapter 
shows that the United States played a substantial role in these negotiations’ failure. 
From the very beginning of Ford’s presidency, both the president and Kissinger de- 
cided to prioritize a settlement with Egypt over a settlement with Syria. A second 
Golan agreement was seen as infeasible because of Israel’s refusal to move on the set- 
tlements on the Golan. 

Ford and Kissinger were not willing to risk derailing the peace initiative with 
Egypt and were equally unwilling to expend political capital on Syria. They recog- 
nized as well that Egypt was strategically more important for Israel than Syria, and as 
a result, an agreement with Egypt was a more obtainable foreign policy objective. 
They also came to the conclusion that while a permanent peace among Israel and her 
neighbors couldn't be secured without agreements with Syria and Egypt, the removal 
of Egypt from conflict with Israel would effectively remove any real strategic threat 
that Israel’s neighbors posed to the state’s existence. Syria was never in a position to 
go to war against Israel unilaterally, without the support of Egypt. Finally, pulling 
Egypt, the Soviet Union’s main strategic ally in the region in the early 1970s, out of 
the Soviet orbit of influence was seen as a larger strategic gain in the region than 
pulling Syria out of the Soviet orbit. 

Due to the fragile domestic political environment in the wake of Watergate and 
the upcoming presidential elections in 1976, Ford and Kissinger recognized that with 
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the very limited political capital they had at home to expend on these disengagement 
agreements, the costs of pressing Israel to make concessions on both the Golan and 
Sinai were too high. At the same time, though, Ford and Kissinger often purposely 
advanced policies that gave priority and preference to Israel’s security interests over 
those of Israel’s neighbors. At key points in their negotiations with Israel, the United 
States adopted Israel’s positions even though such positions at times were contrary to 
its own interests. 

As documents from this period show, Asad was far from the militant confronta- 
tionalist that Nixon and Kissinger had first expected. Asad’s willingness to act inde- 
pendently from the Soviet Union surprised Nixon and Kissinger, who were used to 
viewing the relationships among the great powers and the Third World in the frame- 
work of well-defined paradigms. Asad broke this mold; he was both a significant re- 
cipient of Soviet assistance and a leader willing to engage the United States and 
pursue policies independent of the Soviet Union. 

As Abdul Halim Khaddam, a member of Asad’s inner circle, noted, Asad engaged 
in the negotiations under the impression that Kissinger was a serious broker."* Asad 
even offered Kissinger security concessions on the border between Israel and Syria, 
including demilitarizing the border between Syria and Israel, to try to assuage Israeli 
concerns about withdrawing from the Golan, but by the autumn of 1975 neither the 
United States nor Israel wished to engage Syria in substantive terms on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict.” 

Relations could have taken a different turn, though, if President Ford and Henry 
Kissinger had taken the risk of expending political capital and genuinely engaged 
Asad in the peace process, instead of prioritizing Egypt at the cost of a disengagement 
agreement with Syria. Khaddam recalled that Asad was prepared to sign a disengage- 
ment agreement if Israel was willing to end the occupation of Syrian territory. 
Khaddam noted as well that Asad would not, however, sign a formal peace agreement 
until the status of the Palestinians was resolved. Because Syria’s identity was inter- 
linked with its Arab identity, Asad could not make a formal peace with Israel at the 
expense of the Palestinians. Rifaat al-Asad noted as well that his brother was prepared 
to take the necessary steps to achieve a settlement with Israel.”° 

By not taking this path, Ford and Kissinger succeeded in disengaging Egypt from 
conflict with Israel but did not achieve a wider peace in the region. Khaddam recalled 
that after the failure of these talks, Asad had no further interest in speaking to 
Kissinger. Khaddam also noted that while Asad respected America’s interests in the 
region, he believed that America’s interests should not come at the expense of Syria’s. 
The Syrian president was willing to maintain relations with the United States, but he 
came away from these talks with the conclusion that the US could not be a reliable 
partner for peace because its interests were too interlinked with Israel’s.™ 

Hafiz al-Asad, disappointed by the failure of the Israeli disengagement agree- 
ments, had begun to turn away from the American peace process by 1977. He notably 
did not respond to Kissinger’s overtures for a potential new peace initiative after the 
presidential election. The Syrian president had concluded that Kissinger’s word 
couldn't be trusted and that he had been sold a peace process the US would not de- 
liver on. Disillusioned, Asad began to look for new regional alignments to bolster his 
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isolated position and new avenues to confront the threat of Israel after his genuine 
peace overtures bore no fruit.” 

Even though President Jimmy Carter came to office in January 1977 determined 
to move away from the step-by-step approach and toward a comprehensive Arab- 
Israeli peace agreement, domestic politics and regional dynamics prevented him from 
doing so. In the end, the landmark Egyptian-Israeli peace accord signed on the White 
House lawn in March 1979 was, in essence, the final step on the Egyptian-Israeli track 
and a separate peace accord. Egypt was summarily isolated for about a decade in the 
Arab world for signing the agreement without progress on the Palestinian issue or 
other Arab-Israeli fronts. Egypt was viewed as having abandoned the Arab cause. The 
treaty did prevent another all-out Arab-Israeli conflict for the foreseeable future, 
which, considering the destructive power and economic dislocation of the 1973 war 
and that it nearly brought about a superpower confrontation, should not be dis- 
counted and certainly was a primary goal of both the Israelis and Americans. 

However, the treaty also created a regional imbalance that led to Iraq’s Saddam 
Hussein asserting himself in the Middle East in Egypt’s absence, leading to his 1980 
invasion of Iran and an eight-year-long Iran-Iraq war that laid the foundation for 
two subsequent Persian Gulf conflicts that directly involved the United States. And 
as Asad feared, once Israel’s southern front was secure, it turned its attentions to the 
north, against Syrian interests, with the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982. What 
became an Israeli quagmire in Lebanon has produced a host of repercussions that 
are still being felt to this day. So although immensely difficult to orchestrate for 
reasons this chapter has outlined, the missed opportunity to engage with Syria 
more seriously toward a comprehensive agreement following the October War cer- 
tainly had a more long-lasting and region-wide effect than was immediately appar- 
ent at the time. 
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CHAPTER II 


FROM MADRID AND OSLO 
TO CAMP DAVID 


The United States and the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 
1991-2001 


Jeremy Pressman 


From 1991 to 2001, Arab-Israeli relations were characterized by diplomatic triumphs 
as well as familiar problems. The multilateral peace conference at Madrid, the secret 
Oslo negotiations and agreement, the return of Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) leaders to historic Palestine, and Israel’s disengagement from Gaza all seemed 
to herald an era in which the contentious aftermath of the 1967 war might finally be 
addressed and resolved. Yet bus bombings, checkpoints, and, most importantly, the 
second Palestinian uprising (intifada) reminded all the participants that neither side 
had abandoned the use of force in its relations with the other. 

Throughout the 1990s, first under President George H. W. Bush (1989-1993), a 
Republican, and then under President Bill Clinton (1993-2001), a Democrat, the 
United States remained deeply involved in Arab-Israeli relations. In 1991, the Bush 
administration capitalized on major changes in regional and world politics to jump- 
start the peace process at Madrid. US officials sought to negotiate agreements and 
then shepherd their implementation through intensive involvement in negotiating 
details and logistics. Secretaries of State James Baker II, Warren Christopher, and 
Madeleine Albright expended great effort on the issue and frequently met with Arab 
and Israeli officials; they often traveled to the region to further negotiations. Presi- 
dent Clinton regularly hosted the Israeli prime minister and the PLO chairman, 
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Yasser Arafat, at the White House. He traveled to Geneva to meet with Syrian presi- 
dent Hafiz al-Asad in January 1994, and the presidents met again in March 2000 
when Clinton thought an Israeli-Syrian deal was likely. When the second intifada 
erupted in late 2000, US diplomats unsuccessfully worked to bring it to an end. 

US diplomatic efforts from 1991 to 2001 came the closest yet to achieving the long- 
sought-after American goal of a comprehensive Arab-Israeli peace, but in the end the 
conflict was not resolved. Israel and Jordan inked a peace deal, and the fact that Israel 
now has signed peace treaties with two of its neighbors is in part due to Washington’s 
diplomatic diligence. But Israeli-Palestinian agreements collapsed in violence despite 
enormous US investments in the peace process. Moreover, Israel and Syria came close 
to signing an agreement in 1999-2000, but they could not bridge the last differences 
over the exact border delineation of an Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights. A 
wide range of political and procedural errors blocked the achievement of both agree- 
ments. Near the end of Clinton’s presidency, the Arab-Israeli negotiating failures at 
Shepherdstown, Geneva, and Camp David were part of a disappointing conclusion 
to ten years of talks. The US inability to contain the second intifada only reinforced 
the distance between the American interest in a comprehensive peace and the reality 
on the ground. 

Throughout this period, Israeli prime ministers were either cognizant of the im- 
portance of US-Israeli ties or paid the price for challenging Washington. The three 
Israeli leaders from the left-wing Labor Party—Yitzhak Rabin, Shimon Peres, and 
Ehud Barak—had fewer problems because their efforts to advance the peace process 
dovetailed with US interests. The challenge was greater for right-wing Likud Party 
leaders—Yitzhak Shamir and Benjamin Netanyahu. In 1992, Shamir’s reelection bid 
suffered from the US-Israeli fight over loan guarantees and Israeli settlements. In 
1999, Netanyahu’s record of undermining the peace process led to strains in the 
US-Israeli relationship. 

In this chapter, I first describe changes in the international and regional distribu- 
tion of power that opened the door to Arab-Israeli diplomacy. Next, I address the 
Oslo agreements (1993, 1995) and some of the specific reasons why the Israeli- 
Palestinian process failed. I then consider the tenures of Benjamin Netanyahu and 
Ehud Barak, the failed Camp David summit (2000), and the Clinton Plan and final 
talks at Taba, Egypt, in January 2001. In the closing section, I consider four broader 
explanations for why Israeli-Palestinian and Israeli-Syrian talks never led to peace 
agreements. I conclude that political and procedural factors, not conflicting objec- 
tives or violent opposition, best explain the failures. 


SHIFTING POWER: THE PATHWAY TO MADRID 


After shifts in the global and regional distribution of power set the stage for the 
Arab-Israeli peace talks of the 1990s, the United States played an important role in 
bringing the parties together for diplomatic talks. The end of the Cold War and the 
1991 Gulf War eliminated the Arab military option against Israel. Whether the mil- 
itary option meant attacking Israel or trying to acquire parity in the arms race, the 
Arab side’s only hope was based on Soviet military and financial support. Only 
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Soviet support could give the Arab armies access to weapons that could meet US/ 
Israeli weapons on the battlefield. Only Soviet subsidies and aid could facilitate the 
Iraqi and Syrian purchase of such weapons.’ 

The Soviet decision in 1987 to stop subsidizing Syrian arms purchases strongly 
reinforced the trend that had started when Egypt made peace with Israel in 1978-1979 
and thereby greatly reduced the possibility of a coordinated Arab attack against Israel. 
After the reformist Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev told Syrian president Hafiz al- 
Asad of the change in Soviet policy, Syria dropped its pursuit of strategic parity with 
Israel; it had no choice. The Arab side could still resort to violence through guerrilla 
war and terrorism through proxies, but it could not seriously challenge Israel in the 
conventional military arena. Since that time, the only Arab strikes against Israel have 
been by substate actors such as Hamas, Lebanon's Hizbollah, Palestinian Islamic Ji- 
had, and various factions of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

The Soviet decision was followed in 1991 by the expulsion of Iraq from Kuwait by 
a US-led coalition. Not only did the United States reverse Iraq's occupation of Ku- 
wait, but it also destroyed a significant amount of Iraqi arms. The UN Security 
Council (UNSC) sanctioned the creation and enforcement of “no-fly zones” in 
southern and northern Iraq where Iraqi aircraft were barred. UN inspectors traveled 
around Iraq and sought evidence of nonconventional weapons; they destroyed Iraqi 
weapons stocks and equipment. US forces remained stationed in Saudi Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf waters, and in smaller Gulf states. Iraq was contained, and the possibility 
of Iraqi soldiers joining other Arab forces for an attempt from the east to cut Israel in 
half was gone (though the Israeli fear of an attack on its eastern front lingered). 

Taken together, the end of the Cold War and the Gulf War meant the Arab side 
lacked the numbers and the external support to match Israel in the strategic realm. 
This did not guarantee a turn toward diplomacy, but it did make such a turn much 
more likely. 

The end of the Cold War and, ultimately, the collapse of the Soviet Union did not 
dampen US interests in achieving a comprehensive settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. One might have expected that the demise of the only other superpower and 
longtime US rival for power and influence in the Middle East might have eased US 
concerns about Arab-Israeli disagreements. Yet the Bush and Clinton administra- 
tions, which governed in the period between the Cold War and the al-Qaida threat, 
nonetheless invested heavily in regional diplomacy. The United States remained de- 
pendent on Middle Eastern oil, and the continuance of the Arab-Israeli conflict com- 
plicated US relations with Arab oil exporters; at a minimum, the possibility of 
another Arab oil embargo emerging after a future Arab-Israeli clash could not be 
wholly dismissed. Furthermore, Israel’s security remained a central US commitment. 
Arab-Israeli peace agreements made Israel more secure and reduced the likelihood of 
a demand for US political or military intervention in a crisis situation similar to the 
wars in 1967 and 1973. 

The United States, then, exploited the opening created by changes in the global 
and regional balance of power to bring about the first multilateral Arab-Israeli peace 
conference since the 1970s. The US effort, led by Secretary of State James Baker III, 
sought to bring together Israel and its neighboring Arab rivals—Jordan, Lebanon, 
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and Syria.* In part, the United States was indebted to Syria for its membership in the 
anti-Iraq coalition. The PLO was not invited; instead, the Jordanian delegation, 
which included Palestinians from the occupied territories, was seen as representing 
both Jordan and the Palestinian people. During the summer of 1991, after intense US 
diplomatic lobbying, all the key parties agreed to attend a conference. The opening 
meeting was held in Madrid, Spain, from October 30 to November 1, 1991. It pro- 
duced no breakthroughs and largely served as a forum for the public repetition of 
uncompromising positions. 

The Madrid talks were followed by two types of negotiations, bilateral and multi- 
lateral, but the negotiations soon stalled? The bilateral talks consisted of Israeli- 
Syrian, Israeli-Lebanese, and Israeli-Jordanian meetings and were usually held in 
Washington. With the collapse of the Soviet Union in December 1991, the United 
States was the sole superpower, and officials hoped to use US primacy to advance the 
cause of Middle East peace, leveraging its predominant position in the region and the 
goodwill it had generated by liberating Kuwait in the Gulf War earlier in the year. The 
talks, however, devolved into dueling press conferences at which the respective diplo- 
mats commented on the lack of progress after each day’s sessions. 


THE OSLO AGREEMENTS 


In 1993, as the bilateral talks dragged on, Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin and 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat both signed off on secret unofficial talks in Oslo, Nor- 
way. Rabin did not expect much to come of the talks and probably saw them as a 
pet project of Shimon Peres, his foreign minister, and Yossi Beilin, deputy foreign 
minister.* Yet in August 1993, the two sides initialed a breakthrough agreement, 
what soon became known as the Declaration of Principles. Unlike with most of the 
other diplomatic milestones during this period, the United States was not involved 
in the Oslo talks; Norway initiated and hosted the meetings. Both parties wanted 
to shun the inevitable attention commensurate with US involvement, and for Is- 
rael, it has always been an objective to deal one-on-one with Arab parties in nego- 
tiations, so it can maximize its leverage and avoid American pressure to make 
unwanted concessions. 

In the June 1992 elections, Rabin had promised a breakthrough with the Palestin- 
ians. At a meeting of the Labor Party’s central committee in March 1992, for instance, 
Rabin suggested a time frame of six to nine months for reaching an autonomy agree- 
ment.’ Rabin believed that resolving the Israeli-Palestinian conflict in the short term 
would help Israel both avoid antagonism from potential strategic threats such as Iran 
in the long term and lock in US support for Israel. 

Arafat was struggling to come to terms with the impact of the first intifada and the 
Gulf War. The PLO had backed Iraq, the losing side in the Gulf War; Arab Gulf fi- 
nancial support had dried up as a result. By 1992-1993, the intifada had slowed and 
lost some of its popular character and appeal. Arafat was still on the outside of the 
occupied territories, while younger Palestinian leaders on the inside had established a 
vibrant institutional infrastructure. In order to sustain Palestinian daily life and resis- 
tance to the occupation during the first intifada, Palestinians had developed a range 
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of political and social welfare organizations. To Tunis-based PLO leaders, these new 
organizations were potential rival centers of political power. 

The Declaration of Principles (DOP), signed on the White House lawn on Sep- 
tember 13, 1993, launched the public phase of the Oslo process. That the DOP was 
signed on the White House lawn was a testament to how quickly the United States 
recognized the potential value of the agreement. Washington had not been involved 
in negotiating the deal, but Clinton officials used the White House ceremony to 
signal US backing for the agreement as well as to indicate that henceforth US diplo- 
matic muscle would support the implementation of the agreement. The parties them- 
selves also probably recognized the value of the United States as a future guarantor, 
broker, and funder. 

The DOP did not resolve the core Israeli-Palestinian issues such as the future sta- 
tus of Jerusalem, Israeli settlements, or Palestinian refugees. Nor did it explicitly call 
for a Palestinian state alongside Israel or a freeze on Israeli settlement building in the 
occupied territories. Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres, upon presenting the Oslo 
agreement to Secretary Christopher and diplomat Dennis Ross in August 1993, ex- 
plained why, as Ross recalled: “The logic, Peres stressed, was to build a network of 
cooperation so that the harder issues would become resolvable in a very different 
climate.”¢ 

Instead of dealing with these “harder issues,” the DOP set up a five-year transi- 
tional period in which Israel would gradually redeploy from the Gaza Strip and West 
Bank, starting with Gaza and the West Bank city of Jericho. Further withdrawals were 
contingent on security matters, as explained in the DOP: “Further redeployments to 
specified locations will be gradually implemented commensurate with the assump- 
tion of responsibility for public order and internal security by the Palestinian police.” 
The Palestinians would develop a quasi government, the Palestinian Interim Self- 
Government Authority (later known more simply as the Palestinian Authority), hold 
elections, and develop a “strong police force.” Talks on the most difficult issues, “per- 
manent status negotiations,” would start by the beginning of the third year of the 
transitional period. Permanent or final status issues included core disputes over “Je- 
rusalem, refugees, settlements, security arrangements, [and] borders.” Article XV cre- 
ated nonviolent mechanisms for resolving disputes.’ 

The Israelis withdrew from Jericho and much of Gaza in mid-1994, and Arafat and 
many other Tunis-based PLO leaders entered Gaza. This brought Arafat and the lead- 
ers of the PLO back into the center of Palestinian politics and gained the PLO legit- 
imacy with the United States. After concern about marginalization and financial 
troubles, the PLO saw the DOP, however imperfect, as an opportunity for gaining 
political power and fiscal support. PLO acceptance was a sign of the PLO’s weakness, 
not strength. 

Meanwhile, Israel and Jordan signed a peace treaty on October 26, 1994, after 
years of clandestine elite ties. Israeli leaders and Jordan’s Hashemite monarchy had 
long met in secret. Yet because the majority of Jordan’s population was Palestinian, 
Jordan had been unwilling to reach a public agreement with Israel prior to an 
Israeli-Palestinian breakthrough. The Oslo agreement changed the environment 
and gave Jordan the political cover it needed to solidify cooperative relations with 
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Israel as well as regain the good graces of Washington after tacitly backing Iraq in 
the 1991 Gulf War. The United States helped facilitate the treaty, but Israel and 
Jordan had no fundamental disagreements and needed only limited outside 
assistance. 

Rabin’s election also ushered in an intensive period of Israeli-Syrian contacts from 
1993 to 1995. It was a period in which the United States played an active role and Is- 
raelis and Syrians made progress on a number of practical issues. The two sides traded 
diplomatic phrases: Rabin said “the depth of the withdrawal will reflect the depth of 
peace.” In May 1993, Asad offered “full peace for full withdrawal.”* In 1993-1994, 
Rabin secretly agreed to a full Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights to the June 
4, 1967, line, though exactly how to delineate that line remained a point of debate. 
US officials carried messages between Rabin and Asad just before Rabin opted for the 
Oslo (Israeli-Palestinian) track in August 1993. At a meeting with Clinton in Geneva 
on January 16, 1994, Asad spoke of a strategic decision for peace and “a new era of 
security and stability in which normal, peaceful relations among all shall dawn 
anew.”? Clinton traveled to Damascus in October of the same year, and Christopher 
frequently met with Asad and Rabin as well. In June 1995, the United States hosted 
the Israeli and Syrian chiefs of staff in Washington for talks on security matters at 
which a good deal of progress was made." 

Meanwhile, on September 28, 1995, the Israelis and Palestinians signed a second 
major agreement that detailed additional territorial changes in the West Bank. The 
agreement, Oslo II, created three types of West Bank land: Area A under Palestinian 
security and civil control, Area B under Palestinian civil control and Israeli security 
control, and Area C under Israeli security and civil rule. The territorial withdrawals 
of Oslo II proceeded slowly and were never fully implemented. The sides repeatedly 
disagreed on the exact size, timing, and location of agreed-upon withdrawals, but 
Israel was the ruling power, so it had the final say. By the outbreak of the second in- 
tifada in September 2000, the majority of the West Bank, including all Israeli settle- 
ments, remained as Area C. About 17 percent of the West Bank was Area A and 
another 23 percent was Area B.” 

Unlike the first Oslo agreement, Oslo I was partially the result of intensive US 
diplomacy, though not of the level of the late 1990s and 2000. Secretary of State 
Christopher and, in later years, Secretary of State Albright were willing to spend time 
and political capital nailing down Israeli-Palestinian agreements. US diplomats, in- 
cluding Martin Indyk, Aaron David Miller, and Dennis Ross, moderated, cajoled, 
proposed, and persuaded until the Arabs and Israelis found common ground on is- 
sues both large and small. At times, US diplomats called on other American officials, 
such as CIA director George Tenet, to play a role with one or both sides. 

From 1993 to 2001, the Oslo process proceeded more slowly than planned and 
ultimately failed to lead to a final resolution of the conflict. At the popular level, 
neither Palestinian expectations of freedom of movement, economic improvement, 
and statehood nor Israeli hopes for peace, security, and a normal life were met. Ex- 
pectations had been high. At the DOP signing ceremony in 1993, Arafat expressed 
Palestinian hopes: “My people are hoping that this agreement which we are signing 
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today marks the beginning of the end of a chapter of pain and suffering which has 
lasted throughout this century [and that it] will usher in an age of peace, coexistence, 
and equal rights.”"* Rabin sought a break with the past: “We wish to open a new 
chapter in the sad book of our lives together, a chapter of mutual recognition, of good 
neighborliness, of mutual respect, of understanding. We hope to embark on a new 
era in the history of the Middle East.”® These unmet expectations, especially on the 
Palestinian side, fueled growing disenchantment with the Oslo talks and greater sym- 
pathy for confrontational and violent policies, which eventually crystallized into the 
second intifada. 

In particular, the Oslo process suffered from four developments. First, some Pal- 
estinian groups, including Hamas and the Palestinian Islamic Jihad, attacked and 
killed Israeli civilians. To Israelis, terrorist bus bombings inside pre-1967 Israel sug- 
gested that they were not safe personally and that the process was not leading to 
normalization and peaceful relations. The wave of bus bombings in February-March 
1996, for instance, killed and wounded hundreds of Israelis and contributed to the 
defeat of Prime Minister Shimon Peres in the May 1996 elections. 

Second, some Israeli Jewish settlers used terrorist violence against Palestinians, 
mostly in the West Bank. The first Hamas suicide bombings came after an Israeli 
settler killed twenty-nine Palestinians at the Ibrahimi Mosque in Hebron on Febru- 
ary 25, 1994. Most of the settler attacks, however, were less dramatic and often re- 
sulted in injury and property destruction rather than death. Yet when coupled with 
the civilian casualties from Israel Defense Forces (IDF) counterterror operations, they 
had a corrosive effect on Palestinian views of Israeli intentions. 

Third, Israel continued to massively develop the West Bank settlements, including 
building a network of Jewish-only bypass roads that crisscrossed the West Bank. 
From 1993 to 2000, the number of Israeli settlers increased by at least 117 percent in 
Gaza and at least 46 percent in the West Bank (not including East Jerusalem, where 
settler growth was also large).'* In the 1990s, Israel stopped authorizing new settle- 
ments but still allowed the building of new “neighborhoods” for existing settlements. 
Israeli settlers also proceeded to set up tens of unauthorized outposts, a practice that 
mushroomed after Ariel Sharon became prime minister in 2001." 

Fourth, Israel used collective punishments, such as checkpoints, home demoli- 
tions, closure and curfews, bureaucratic procedures, and targeted assassinations, to 
advance its security objectives. For example, approximately 670 Palestinian homes in 
the West Bank (including Jerusalem) were destroyed from September 1993 to June 
1998."° Israel also implemented a policy of revoking permission to live in Jerusalem 
from Palestinians who could not prove the center of their life was in Jerusalem; Pal- 
estinians had to prove that their work, family, education, and housing centered on 
Jerusalem rather than elsewhere in the West Bank or abroad. Over 1,600 Palestinians 
and their families were removed in this way from 1996 to 1998, according to Israeli 
officials.” Palestinians often rejected Israel’s security justifications for these policies 
and instead highlighted Israel’s desire for continued control of the West Bank. A 
process Palestinians thought would lead to the end of the occupation instead seemed 
to be leading to its intensification. 
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While Washington was deeply involved in the negotiations, it refrained from co- 
ercing either party. With one exception in the 1990s, the United States did not pro- 
vide aid directly to the Palestinian Authority, so it could not threaten to withhold aid 
if the PLO or PA failed to fulfill their commitments.” Although Israeli settlement 
expansion was changing the reality on the ground in the West Bank and undermining 
Palestinian support for the Oslo process, the United States did not exert significant 
pressure. The United States deducted the costs of settlement expansion from multi- 
billion-dollar loan guarantees Israel had secured from the United States, but this was 
a marginal punishment that had a limited practical effect. With only a few excep- 
tions, the United States has long been reluctant to threaten Israel.” 

On November 4, 1995, Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin was assassinated by an 
Israeli Jew. The killing deeply affected the personal chemistry of US-Israeli relations. 
Clinton and Rabin had developed a warm relationship in the first years of Clinton’s 
presidency; the young president had enjoyed interactions with Rabin, an older, sea- 
soned politician. Reflecting on Rabin’s death, Clinton later wrote, “We had become 
friends in that unique way people do when they are in a struggle that they believe is 
great and good. .. . | had come to love him as I had rarely loved another man.”*° At 
Rabin’s funeral, Clinton’s comment “Shalom chaver” (Goodbye friend) captured their 
friendship and came to embody the profound sense of shock and loss felt by many 
Israelis. Arafat was also a frequent visitor to the White House, but the relationship 
between Clinton and Arafat, though cordial, lacked the personal chemistry of the 
Clinton-Rabin ties. 


NETANYAHU AND BARAK 


The Rabin assassination exacerbated Israeli-Palestinian problems. Not only was 
Rabin gone, but he was replaced six months later by Benjamin “Bibi” Netanyahu, 
who had campaigned against the Oslo process. A wave of Palestinian bus bombings 
in February—March 1996—a response to Israel’s assassination of Palestinian bomb 
maker Yahya Ayyash in January—had the effect of reinforcing Netanyahu’s criti- 
cism of Rabin’s temporary replacement, Shimon Peres, just before the May 1996 
elections. 

With Netanyahu’s electoral victory, the United States was challenged with the task 
of getting a harsh opponent of the Oslo process to implement it and continue nego- 
tiations. Some agreements were signed, such as the Hebron Protocol (January 15, 
1997) and the Wye agreement (October 23, 1998), but Bibi’s overall stance further 
undermined Israeli-Palestinian relations. US officials worked hard to keep Netanya- 
hu’s government committed to the Oslo agreements, but in doing so they usually 
gave some ground as the contents of past agreements were renegotiated. The Hebron 
agreement (1997), for instance, relaxed the expectations contained in the Oslo II 
agreement (1995) for further Israeli withdrawals from parts of the West Bank. As Is- 
rael slowed the negotiations and the pace of the withdrawals, Netanyahu’s relations 
with both Arafat and Clinton became strained. 

The Wye agreement was classic US-led Middle East diplomacy and typified US 


efforts in 1996-1999 to keep the peace process afloat, but the agreement’s actual 
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impact was limited. The United States invited Arafat and Netanyahu to the Wye 
River Plantation in Maryland for intensive discussions. Clinton, along with the ter- 
minally ill King Hussein of Jordan, worked at an agreement until the two parties 
signed a deal on West Bank land, Palestinian prisoner releases, the Palestinian charter, 
and other issues. The agreement led to some modest progress, but relations quickly 
soured. Clinton traveled to Israel and Gaza in December 1998 to try to aid the falter- 
ing process. 

The Israeli government changed again when the left-leaning Labor Party and 
Ehud Barak defeated Netanyahu and his Likud Party in elections on May 17, 1999. 
Although Barak signed an Israeli-Palestinian protocol at Sharm el-Sheikh, Egypt, in 
September 1999, he chose to first move aggressively on the Israeli-Syrian front. De- 
spite Palestinian concern, the United States backed Barak’s focus on Syria. The United 
States finally hoped to capitalize on the commitment of Yitzhak Rabin and his suc- 
cessors to withdraw from the Golan Heights to the June 4, 1967, line, the line that 
Syria demanded in order to sign an agreement. 

After high-level talks in December 1999, Israeli and Syrian negotiators met in 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia, in January 2000. Barak was concerned about opposi- 
tion in Israel to a full withdrawal, and the talks failed. In March 2000, Syria thought 
it had a US commitment that Israel would agree to the June 4, 1967, line, as opposed 
to the 1923 international boundary or other possible borders. Asad and Clinton met 
in Geneva expecting a momentous breakthrough, but the meeting immediately 
broke down when it became clear that Israel was proposing a modified version of the 
June 4, 1967, line. Barak, with US knowledge, had decided not to offer Syria a com- 
plete return to the June 4, 1967, line, and so the two sides failed to come to an agree- 
ment.” Having failed to secure an agreement with Syria, in which Barak also hoped 
to come to an agreement regarding Lebanon, Israel unilaterally withdrew its soldiers 
from southern Lebanon in May 2000. On June 10, 2000, Asad died. 

During the first part of Barak’s term, Palestinian attacks on Israelis nearly ceased. 
Israeli-Palestinian security cooperation and Palestinian hopes that Barak’s new gov- 
ernment would lead to a two-state breakthrough combined to usher in greater quiet 
in Israel. In 1999 and the first ten months of 2000, only seven Israelis were killed in 
terror attacks—including just one inside pre-1967 Israel. According to Ami Ayalon, 
the head of Israel’s Shin Bet at the time, Palestinian political hope led to a drop in 
Palestinian mass support for violence and an increased willingness on the part of 
Palestinian security personnel to combat it.’ Some have argued that Israel squan- 
dered this period of Israeli-Palestinian calm by focusing on Syria instead of pursuing 
high-level Israeli-Palestinian talks. 


THE CAMP DAVID SUMMIT 


In the spring of 2000, during Clinton’s last year in office, Barak turned his attention 
to the Palestinian track after the failure with Syria. Perhaps hoping to recapture the 
Scandinavian magic of Oslo, the two sides held secret talks in Stockholm, Sweden, to 
deal with the core issues, but these negotiations broke up inconclusively after word of 
the talks leaked to the media. Israel soon decided to pursue a high-level, high-stakes 
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summit to resolve the conflict. Barak, long a skeptic of Oslo’s incrementalism, felt 
this was the only way to test whether Arafat would commit to a final agreement in- 
stead of offering only more interim steps and indecision. Palestinian leaders resisted 
in part because they feared the intensity of joint American-Israeli pressure in a closed 
summit, but US cajoling caused Palestinian leaders to set aside their concerns. Presi- 
dent Clinton announced on July 5, 2000, that Israeli and Palestinian delegations had 
agreed to join him at his presidential retreat, Camp David. 

Many explanations have been offered for the failure of the American-Israeli- 
Palestinian summit of July 1-25, 2000, but all parties contributed to its demise. The 
conventional wisdom that Israel made a generous offer and the Palestinian negotia- 
tors rejected it out of hand is not backed up by the evidentiary record.™ 

The United States made a number of procedural errors. Washington pressured a 
reluctant Palestinian leadership to attend, promised not to blame the Palestinians 
if the summit failed, and then reneged on that promise. US diplomats had not 
lobbied other Arab leaders to support Palestinian concessions on Jerusalem and did 
not have a workable fallback plan for the summit should an overall agreement 
prove impossible. After meeting Israeli-Palestinian resistance, US officials quickly 
backed away from presenting written drafts of compromise language on sticky is- 
sues. At least in hindsight, the gap between Israel and the Palestinians on all the 
core issues entering the summit was wider than one would want coming into a 
meeting at the highest levels. 

Israel attended the talks with unrealistic expectations about the Palestinian bot- 
tom line. During the summit, Israel rejected Palestinian sovereignty in the Arab 
parts of East Jerusalem and limited the Palestinian territory in the West Bank to 
two or three noncontiguous chunks of, at most, 91-92 percent (and by other mea- 
sures as little as 77 percent) of the entire West Bank.’ Why Israel thought the Pal- 
estinians would accept this package is a lingering historical puzzle. In general, 
Barak often seemed to assume he knew best and could compel others to follow his 
lead, but this approach failed at Camp David, much as it did on other issues during 
his short tenure as Israeli prime minister. At the summit itself, he did not engage 
Arafat, even though Arafat would have had to sign off on any of the central Pales- 
tinian concessions on Jerusalem and refugees that were needed to strike a deal. 
Some Israeli and US diplomats also mistakenly thought that the unofficial final 
status agreement negotiated in 1995 between Palestinian Mahmoud Abbas and Is- 
raeli Yossi Beilin, known as the Beilin—Abu Mazen agreement, could serve as a 
rough blueprint for the summit. 

Palestinian negotiators operated from a defensive position, fearful that Israel and 
the United States would try to compel them to accept the unacceptable. The Palestin- 
ians were largely reactive and never presented a detailed proposal that went much 
beyond international law and UN resolutions. Contrary to many claims, however, 
the Palestinians did present a map of the West Bank proposing the Israeli annexation 
of 2-3 percent of the West Bank. The delegation was beset by power struggles, as was 
common under Arafat’s long rule of the Palestinian national movement. Arafat’s re- 
jection of a key aspect of Jewish history—the site of the ancient Jewish temple in Je- 
rusalem’s Old City—undermined his credibility. 
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Some promising ideas solidified at the summit, however. The Palestinians agreed 
to the idea of swapping land for a few major settlement blocs in the West Bank that 
Israel wanted to annex, though how narrow or expansive such blocs should be re- 
mained a contested issue. Israel’s idea of dividing Jerusalem was a breakthrough, even 
if Israel did not offer Palestinian sovereignty in all Arab areas in East Jerusalem. As 
they had indicated in prior negotiations, the Palestinians were willing to allow Israeli 
sovereignty in Jewish neighborhoods of East Jerusalem. 

After the summit, quiet talks continued into August and September 2000, but 
just as the United States was about to present its own plan, the second intifada 
erupted.”* Ariel Sharon, then the leader of the Israeli parliamentary opposition, 
visited the Temple Mount in Jerusalem on September 28, and Palestinian protests 
broke out and escalated. The Tanzim, an offshoot of the nationalist Fatah move- 
ment, welcomed the confrontation as a way to compel by force what Israel refused 
to give up at the negotiating table: control of the West Bank. The IDF, as planned, 
responded to the Palestinian protests with massive force, hoping that this would 
quickly quell the rioting. It had the opposite effect, and by the end of October 
2000, 116 Palestinians were dead, compared with 11 Israelis.*” Once the fighting was 
under way, Arafat felt the Palestinians could gain further regional and international 
support and thereby put pressure on Israel if the fighting continued; top Palestinian 
leaders did little to restrain Palestinian fighters. A Clinton-led summit of leaders at 
Sharm el-Sheikh in mid-October 2000 and other diplomatic efforts to end the vi- 
olence failed. 


THE CLINTON PLAN AND TABA 


On December 23, 2000, President Bill Clinton brought together negotiators from 
both sides and finally presented a US plan for a two-state solution. His proposal, 
the Clinton Plan, called for Palestinian sovereignty in Gaza and about 97 percent of 
the West Bank.”* Palestinian refugees could stay in their host countries, return to the 
Palestinian state, or settle in small areas of land handed over by Israel as compensation 
for Israeli territorial annexations in the West Bank. Though Israel would annex settle- 
ment blocs in the West Bank, more-isolated settlements would presumably be dis- 
mantled. Israel and third-party states could also choose to absorb some Palestinian 
refugees, but they were not required to do so. 

Clinton called for a division of Jerusalem, with Palestinian sovereignty in the Arab 
areas of East Jerusalem and Israeli sovereignty in West Jerusalem and the Jewish areas 
of the east side. He offered two possible compromises for Jerusalem’s Temple Mount 
(Muslims call it the Haram al-Sharif, or Noble Sanctuary), a location holy to both 
Jews and Muslims. The Clinton Plan also dealt with security matters. In order to 
pressure the parties, the United States insisted that the plan would be considered a 
valid proposal only until Clinton left office on January 20, 2001. The plan’s continu- 
ing relevance today testifies to the bankruptcy of this idea. 

The Israeli government accepted the plan but offered reservations. Privately, Barak 
sent Clinton a long and still-classified letter detailing his concerns, including misgiv- 
ings about the refugee formulation.” In public, Barak rejected Clinton’s call for 
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Palestinian sovereignty over the Temple Mount/Haram al-Sharif. In practice, this 
meant a rejection of Clinton’s compromise for sovereignty in the holy sites. 

The Palestinian response has been the subject of much controversy, but it too was 
a technical acceptance with significant reservations. Arafat accepted the plan on Jan- 
uary 2, 2001, in a face-to-face meeting with Clinton, but offered reservations. Arafat 
accepted Israel’s sovereignty over the central Jewish holy site known as the Wailing 
Wall but not over the entire ancient temple wall of which it is a part; he objected to 
Israeli use of West Bank airspace; and he requested a different framework for dealing 
with Palestinian refugees.*° 

The Clinton Plan was closely followed by Israeli-Palestinian negotiations at Taba, 
Egypt, during January 21-27, 2001. According to most participants and observers, the 
talks were substantive, and the parties made progress, although the United States was 
not involved at a time when strong US mediation could have been very helpful.” The 
negotiators issued an optimistic concluding statement: “The sides declare that they 
have never been closer to reaching an agreement, and it is thus our shared belief that 
the remaining gaps could be bridged with the resumption of negotiations following 
the Israeli elections.” But on February 6, Ariel Sharon defeated Ehud Barak in Israeli 
elections, and upon taking office, Prime Minister Sharon chose not to engage in high- 
level talks. The George W. Bush administration, itself having just come to power on 
January 20, accepted that approach. 

Because both the Israeli-Syrian and Israeli-Palestinian negotiations ended in fail- 
ure, the discussions that took place concerning a deeper US strategic role in the 
Arab-Israeli arena have been overlooked. Had the Israeli-Syrian negotiations gone 
differently, for instance, US monitors and peacekeepers might have been sent to the 
Golan Heights to supervise an Israeli-Syrian deal. The United States also agreed to a 
request from Arafat for US peacekeepers in the Jordan Valley. In July 2002, two years 
after the Camp David summit, Bruce Riedel, a former member of the US National 
Security Council staff, revealed that at the summit Israel proposed “a formal mutual 
defense agreement including a commitment by the United States to come to the as- 
sistance of Israel in the event of attack in the future, enshrined in a treaty to be rati- 
fied by the Congress and the Knesset.” Israel also wanted the United States to include 
Israel under the US nuclear umbrella. Israel’s draft treaty was an expansion of discus- 
sions that had focused on the Israeli-Syrian talks. At Camp David, Israel also sought 
billions of dollars for new arms and access to advanced US military technology such 
as Tomahawk cruise missiles and F-22 aircraft. 


CONCLUSION: 
THE FAILURE OF THE PEACE PROCESS 


Why did the Israeli-Palestinian and Israeli-Syrian negotiations fail to lead to final 
peace agreements? In a broad sense, why did the Arab-Israeli peace process of 1993- 
2001 fail? In this concluding section, I consider four possible explanations and find 
that political and procedural mistakes, including missteps by Washington, doomed 
the talks. The claim that one or more parties did not want a peace agreement is the 
least persuasive explanation despite its widespread popularity. 
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The Actors Did Not Want Peace 


One or more of the parties to the conflict did not actually want peace, so the failure 
of the talks helped them achieve their true objectives. Participation in the process 
was a ruse, perhaps to appease the United States and the international community. 
Negotiators could talk forever without actually reaching a final agreement that 
would require real sacrifice in exchange for concrete gains. The Palestinians did not 
want peace; they wanted a single Palestinian state in place of Israel. Israel did not 
want peace but rather the occupation and annexation of the West Bank, Gaza, and 
the Golan Heights. Syria would never accept normal, peaceful relations with 
Israel. 

The evidence does not support this claim. Israel, Syria, and the Palestinians in- 
vested massive diplomatic energy and political resources in the process. Each ex- 
pended great amounts of political capital domestically in order to pursue the 
negotiations; they took risks in the domestic arena that might undermine their hold 
on power. All agreed to policies that would not be popular at home. For example, 
Israel agreed to the division of Jerusalem and withdrawal from the Golan Heights; the 
Palestinians agreed to allow Israeli annexation of some settlements in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere in the West Bank; and Syria accepted normalization with Israel. When Is- 
rael recognized that the offer at Camp David had been insufficient, they continued to 
negotiate (as did the Palestinians). Barak’s government paid the ultimate political 
price: it fell apart over a deal with the Palestinians. When Asad came to Geneva to 
meet with Clinton in March 2000, the Syrian delegation was massive, because Asad 
expected to need many officials to iron out all the details of the peace agreement. Is- 
rael’s offer at the Camp David summit was imperfect for Palestinians only because 
they truly believed they would be bound by the agreement. If instead they had hoped 
to use the new state of Palestine as a springboard for a military attack on Israel, the 
difference between receiving 92 percent or 97 percent of the West Bank and many 
other stipulations would not have mattered. 

One caveat to the idea that Israelis and Palestinians are ready to compromise on 
all the core issues is that the negotiators do not have a clear solution to the problem 
of who would control the Temple Mount/Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem. While the 
contours of an agreement on all the other issues are clear, the division of this sacred 
area is still unsettled. 


Procedural Errors Undermined the Negotiations 


On the Israeli-Palestinian track, the way in which the process was constructed and 
carried out led to its failure. The initial terms of the 1993 Declaration of Principles 
were too favorable toward Israel. With no explicit mention of a Palestinian state or a 
settlement freeze, the agreement was bound to run into trouble. The process was too 
gradual, and this left opponents much time and many opportunities to thwart the 
drive toward peace. It was driven by elites, and this left out the Israeli and Palestinian 
publics. They were never conditioned to accept the compromises that would be 
needed. Along the way, as I noted above with the US performance at the Camp 
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David summit, the handling of the actual negotiations was frequently botched. Ev- 
eryone wanted an agreement, but the pathway was too rocky and ill conceived. 

While much of this critique is accurate in terms of identifying the shortcomings 
of the Oslo process, it implicitly suggests that a balanced, rapid process with both 
leader and popular participation was a realistic possibility in 1993. It was not. Israel’s 
general power advantage translated into a negotiating advantage, one that Israel, like 
any state in that position, would not have willingly given up. Conditioning one’s 
people is difficult without telegraphing to the other negotiating party in advance the 
concessions one will accept. Negotiators hold concessions close to their chests; they 
try not to broadcast them in public. 

Furthermore, the gradualism of the Oslo process was the only approach likely to 
gain sufficient Israeli and Palestinian support that it could be sustained. A more rapid 
move to a two-state solution on the June 4, 1967, line would never have gotten off the 
ground. In part, the gradualism itself makes possible the post hoc view that Oslo was 
too gradual. Everyone has come to expect much more than what, in 1993, seemed like 
a monumental leap. In other words, the Oslo breakthrough conditioned people on 
both sides to expect much more—a more lasting rapprochement—and therefore 
makes the initial approach seem misguided. 

This explanation has mostly focused on the Israeli-Palestinian track, but the 
Israeli-Syrian process may also have suffered. First, the competition for Israeli and US 
attention between the two negotiating tracks slowed the talks. The best example was 
probably in August 1993 when Rabin weighed talks with Syria against the Oslo track 
and chose the latter at the (temporary) expense of the former. Second, Israel and Syria 
did not engage in consistent high-level negotiations. Months often went by without 
much interaction. The United States could have done more to speed up the Israeli- 
Syrian process, a claim that carries over to the next explanation. 

Despite some limitations, then, the wide array of procedural mistakes and politi- 
cal decisions is the best explanation of the failure to reach agreements. Israelis, Pales- 
tinians, and Syrians were close, but they tripped themselves up, and the United 
States, the central mediator, failed to steer them in the right diplomatic direction on 
too many occasions. The problems were not just at Camp David or Geneva in 2000 
but ran throughout the entire period. In the next section, I address the US failings 
more specifically. But while I treat the second and third explanations separately, they 
fit together quite well. 


The United States Was Too Passive 


The United States failed to do its job as mediator, facilitator, and enforcer. The United 
States failed to monitor the parties and sanction actors who did not uphold their 
agreed-upon commitments. During Clinton’s first term, William Quandt argues, 
Washington could have forced the pace of all the negotiations rather than letting the 
talks drag and risk squandering a window of opportunity. He further claims that the 
United States did not always press Netanyahu when the Israeli government was am- 
bivalent about the Oslo process.3* The United States convened meetings at the high- 
est level only to see them fail at Shepherdstown, Geneva, and Camp David. By the 
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time the top leaders reached such meetings, US officials should have ensured that the 
odds of failure were low. 

Another version of the idea that US failings stalled the drive for peace is that the 
United States should have coerced Israel in order to advance the process. Israel was 
the more powerful party, and only US efforts could counterbalance Israel’s advantage 
and lead to an equitably structured negotiating framework. If the Oslo process failed 
in part because Israel could dictate the terms of the DOP and continue settlement 
expansion, the only leverage resided in Washington. The second alternative, then, to 
the gradual process as it unfolded was a process with a much stronger US role. But 
this is not just about the opening of the talks; it also would have required a strenuous 
US policy along the way to ensure success. 

Still, for this to have been a viable US approach, one would have to completely 
ignore a core tenet of US policy: strong Israeli-US relations. As noted earlier, the 
United States has generally been unwilling to coerce Israel with sanctions or other 
material threats. Israel has many American supporters, including many elected and 
appointed officials, who balk at pressuring Israel and criticize presidential administra- 
tions that contemplate a coercive approach. 


The Opponents of the Process Bested the Supporters 


On the Israeli-Palestinian track, the peace process failed because opponents used vio- 
lence to dash euphoric expectations and prevent the timely implementation of agree- 
ments. Most terrorist attacks led to a temporal delay in the negotiations and caused 
supporters to question where this process was really headed. Israeli settlers who re- 
jected territorial compromise continued to build and expand, often with the support 
of sectors within the Israeli government. In short, opponents used political and mili- 
tary means to thwart the diplomatic process. Israel and certainly Palestinians are not 
unitary actors; those opposed to compromise have plenty of avenues for undermining 
the process. 

On the Israeli-Syrian front, little evidence has emerged from Syria that opponents 
of a deal with Israel undermined Hafiz al-Asad’s strategic decision for a peace. On the 
Israeli side, segments of the Israeli public that opposed withdrawal from the Golan 
Heights spoke out and used the domestic political process to build momentum 
against the Rabin government. In a crucial domestic political challenge, a handful of 
members of parliament broke with Rabin over the Golan issue. 

On the Israeli-Palestinian front, violent opponents were a major impediment, but 
they were an impediment all parties could have expected. Actors seeking to end a 
conflict regularly face opponents, and they must be able to manage such challenges. 
To place primary blame for the negotiating failure on the heads of opponents is to let 
off too easily the organizers and governments. The violence was greatly damaging, but 
leaders need to anticipate violence and minimize the damage to the political process. 
In a sense, the procedural explanation is more persuasive because it subsumes the is- 
sue of addressing opposition attacks on diplomacy. Perhaps only a robust, resilient, 
well-managed process could have succeeded, and this is where US officials came up 
short. The United States is left with a good amount of material upon which to build 
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the next time around, but Washington had hoped for much more than a recipe for 
future Arab-Israeli talks. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Robert Blecher, Arie Kacowicz, and Henry Krisch for thoughtful com- 
ments on an earlier draft. I presented a version of this chapter at the annual conference of the 
International Studies Association in March 2006. 
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CHAPTER 12 


GEORGE W. BUSH, 
BARACK OBAMA, AND 
THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Robert O. Freedman 


The Barack Obama administration’s approach to the Arab-Israeli conflict from 2009 
to 2017 was both similar to and different from the approach of the George W. Bush 
administration from 2001 to 2009. This chapter will analyze the policies of the two 
administrations and emphasize the one outcome they had in common: a failure to 
solve the conflict between Israelis and Palestinians. 


GEORGE W. BUSH 
AND THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


The George W. Bush administration’s policy toward Israel and the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict moved through six distinct stages. First, from the inauguration until 9/11, Bush 
was generally supportive of Israel while distancing his administration from the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Second, from 9/11 to June 2002, the Bush administration actively 
sought to solve the Israeli-Palestinian conflict in order to build Muslim support for 
his war against the Taliban in Afghanistan and the coming war against Iraq. The third 
stage, from June 2002 to Yasser Arafat’s death in November 2004, witnessed periodic 
attempts by the United States to facilitate an Israeli-Palestinian settlement; the “Road 
Map” of April 2003 was the best example. A policy calling for the democratization of 
the Arab world as a means of preventing terrorism was also developed. The fourth 
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period, from November 2004 to the Hamas election victory in January 2006, wit- 
nessed an attempt to boost Arafat’s successor, Mahmoud Abbas, while coordinating 
with Israel’s plan for a unilateral withdrawal from Gaza. The fifth stage, from January 
2006 to June 2007, was marked by increasing difficulties for the United States in Iraq, 
which drew the administration’s attention away from the Arab-Israeli conflict. At the 
same time, the United States encountered problems with its democratization pro- 
gram in the Arab world. To make matters worse, the United States found itself con- 
fronted with increasing conflict between Israel and the Palestinians and, in the 
summer of 2006, a war between Israel and Hizbollah. The final stage, from July 2007 
to January 2009, witnessed a final, unsuccessful effort by the Bush administration to 
achieve a Palestinian-Israeli peace agreement, highlighted by the November 2007 
Annapolis conference. 


From the Inauguration to 9/11 


When the Bush administration took office in 2001, it had a number of reasons not 
to continue President Bill Clinton’s activist policy toward the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
First, Bush had witnessed the major effort Clinton had made and the relatively 
meager results he had achieved. Bush also wanted to distinguish himself from Clin- 
ton and so chose not to follow Clinton’s path. Finally, Bush was unwilling to risk 
his limited political capital (he had won a very narrow victory in a hotly disputed 
election) and wanted to save it for more promising policy initiatives, such as tax 
cuts and antiballistic missile programs. As a result, the administration distanced 
itself from the Arab-Israeli conflict, as shown when Dennis Ross, who had been the 
special US mediator for the Arab-Israeli conflict, resigned in January 2001 and was 
not replaced. 

Distancing itself from the Arab-Israeli conflict—and the ongoing al-Aqsa inti- 
fada—adid not, however, mean that the administration distanced itself from Israel. 
On the contrary, much to the discomfiture of Arafat and other Arab leaders, Bush 
quickly developed a close and warm relationship with Israeli prime minister Ariel 
Sharon, who was invited to visit the White House in mid-March 2001. 

On the eve of Sharon’s visit, the new American secretary of state, Colin Powell, 
gave a major speech supportive of Israel to the American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (AIPAC), a pro-Israel lobbying organization. In the speech he echoed Israel’s 
position that the starting point for peace talks had to be the end of violence. In a clear 
slap at Arafat, Powell publicly stated that “leaders have the responsibility to denounce 
violence, strip it of legitimacy [and] stop it.” Powell also asserted the Bush adminis- 
tration’s position that the United States would assist in negotiations but would not 
impose a peace agreement.’ 

The one bit of American activism on the peace process during this period came 
following the publication of the Mitchell Report, which examined the causes of the 
second intifada, in mid-May. The report contained a series of recommendations for 
ending the rapidly escalating Israeli-Palestinian conflict, first and foremost “a 100 
percent effort to stop the violence.”* While Israel accepted the recommendation and 
Sharon ordered a cease-fire, a series of Palestinian terrorist attacks that Arafat either 
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could not or would not stop undermined the cease-fire. Visits by the new assistant 
secretary of state for Near Eastern affairs, Nicholas Burns; CIA chief George Tenet; 
and Powell himself failed to resuscitate the cease-fire.? Indeed, the escalating violence 
was now punctuated by Palestinian suicide bombings against Israeli civilian targets 
such as pizza parlors and discotheques, attacks that were strongly denounced by the 
United States. It is quite possible that the Bush administration, having witnessed the 
failure of its one major activist effort to resuscitate the Israeli-Palestinian peace pro- 
cess, concluded that its original hands-off policy toward the conflict was the correct 
one and distanced itself from the conflict. All of this, of course, would change after 
the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks. 


From 9/11 to June 2002 


Immediately after the terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon, 
the United States changed its hands-off policy toward the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
and sought to build a coalition that included Muslim states against Osama bin Laden 
and al-Qaida. In an effort to gain Arab support, the United States announced its 
support of a Palestinian state and exercised a considerable amount of pressure on 
Sharon to agree to a meeting between Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres and Ara- 
fat to establish yet another cease-fire, even though Palestinian violence had not 
stopped—the price Sharon had demanded for talks. Frustrated by this US policy, 
Sharon called it the equivalent of British and French policy at the 1938 Munich con- 
ference, where Czechoslovakia had been sold out to the Nazis. His comments were 
deemed “unacceptable” by the White House press secretary, Ari Fleischer.* 

This would be the low point in the US-Israeli relationship under Bush. Following 
its rapid military victory in Afghanistan, the United States embarked on a twofold 
strategy. The first part, trying to reinvigorate the Israeli-Palestinian peace process, was 
warmly greeted by US European allies and by pro-US governments in the Arab 
world. However, the second part of the strategy, threatening to carry the war from 
Afghanistan to other supporters of terror, especially Iraq, met with far less support. 

The US effort to invigorate the Israeli-Palestine peace process began with a speech 
by President Bush at the United Nations in November 2001 in which he said, “We 
are working for the day when two states—Israel and Palestine—live peacefully to- 
gether within secure and recognized boundaries.” However, in a clear warning to 
Arafat to crack down on terrorists, he also added, “Peace will come when all have 
sworn off forever incitement, violence, and terror. There is no such thing as a good 
terrorist.”> Bush also pointedly did not meet Arafat at the United Nations. As his 
national security adviser, Condoleezza Rice, noted: “You cannot help us with al- 
Qaida, and hug Hizbollah or Hamas. And so the President makes that clear to Mr. 
Arafat.”° The United States backed up Rice’s words by adding Hamas, Islamic Jihad, 
and Hizbollah to its post-September 11 terrorist list. 

The next step in the US peace effort came on November 19 with a major speech 
by Secretary of State Colin Powell on America’s view of a solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict.’ In his speech Powell strongly condemned Palestinian terrorism, 
noting that the al-Aqsa intifada was now mired in “self-defeating violence.” He also 
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stated that although the United States believed that there should be a two-state solu- 
tion to the conflict—with Palestine and Israel living side by side within secure and 
recognized borders—“the Palestinians must make a 100 percent effort to stop terror- 
ism, and that this effort required actions, not words: Terrorists must be arrested.” 
Powell emphasized that “no wrong can ever justify the murder of the innocent,” that 
terror and violence must cease immediately, and that the Palestinians must realize 
their goals through negotiations, not violence. He further asserted—possibly in re- 
sponse to Arafat's call for the return to Israel of more than three million Palestinian 
refugees, which would upset Israel’s demographic balance—that the Palestinians 
must accept the legitimacy of Israel as a Jewish state. Powell also indicated that Israel 
had to make concessions for peace to be possible, even as he emphasized that the 
United States and Israel were closely “bound together by democratic tradition” and 
that the United States had an “enduring and ironclad commitment to Israeli secu- 
rity.” These concessions included a stop to settlement expansion and an end to the 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza, which “causes humiliation and the killing of 
innocents.” 

In order to implement the US vision of peace outlined by Powell, in addition to 
promises of economic aid, Assistant Secretary of State William Burns and former 
Marine general Anthony Zinni were dispatched to meet with Israeli and Palestinian 
delegations to reach a cease-fire that would lay the basis for the resumption of peace 
negotiations. To facilitate the Zinni mission, President Bush put his personal prestige 
on the line by writing to five important Arab leaders—King Abdullah II of Jordan, 
President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, King Mohammed VI of Morocco, Saudi Arabia's 
Crown Prince Abdullah (who had publicly praised Powell’s speech), and President 
Ben-Ali of Tunisia—asking for their help in persuading “the Palestinian leadership to 
take action to end violence and get the peace process back on track.” 

On November 27, soon after Zinni’s arrival in the Middle East, two Palestinian 
terrorists, one of whom was a member of Arafat's Fatah organization (the other was 
from Islamic Jihad), killed three Israelis and wounded thirty others in Afulah, a town 
in northern Israel. Zinni responded to the violence in a balanced way: “This is why 
we need a cease-fire. Both sides have suffered too much.”? Zinni then met with Ara- 
fat, asking him to end the violence, but even as they were meeting, Palestinian gun- 
men fired at the Israeli Jerusalem neighborhood of Gilo from the neighboring 
Palestinian suburb of Beit Jala—despite an explicit promise by Palestinian leaders not 
to do so.’° The next day three more Israelis were killed as a suicide bomber attacked a 
public bus near the Israeli city of Hadera." This time Zinni’s response was much 
stronger: “The groups that do this are clearly trying to make my mission fail. There's 
no justification, no rationale, no sets of conditions that will ever make terrorist acts a 
right way to respond.” Zinni’s words, however, did not stem the tide of terrorism. 
Two days later suicide bombers killed ten Israeli teenagers who had gathered at the 
Ben Yehudah pedestrian mall in Jerusalem. This time Arafat condemned the attacks, 
stressing not the loss of life by Israel but the negative political effect the suicide bomb- 
ers were having on the Palestinian world image.” 

Zinni was furious, as he saw his mission literally going up in flames: “Those re- 
sponsible for planning and carrying out these attacks must be found and brought to 
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justice. This is an urgent task and there can be no delay or excuses for not acting de- 
cisively. The deepest evil one can imagine is to attack young people and children.”"* 
President Bush, whose prestige had been put on the line by the Zinni mission, also 
responded strongly: “Now more than ever Chairman Arafat and the Palestinian Au- 
thority must demonstrate through their actions, and not merely their words, their 
commitment to fight terror.” 

Arafat seemed to get the message, if belatedly. On December 16, he called for an 
immediate cease-fire, condemning both suicide attacks and the launching of mortar 
attacks.* Nonetheless, the Palestinian leader did not root out the Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad organizations from Gaza and the West Bank; rather, he negotiated a tenuous 
truce with them (a tactic later repeated by Mahmoud Abbas in March 2005). This was 
clearly unsatisfactory to the Israeli government. Arafat was kept penned up in Ramal- 
lah by Israeli tanks, and in a further blow to his prestige, he was prohibited from 
leaving his compound to attend Christmas services in Bethlehem. 

Three weeks after Arafat’s call for a cease-fire, Israeli forces captured a ship in the 
Red Sea, the Karine A, which held fifty tons of concealed weapons, including C-4 
explosives and Katyusha rockets—clearly weapons of terrorism. Arafat’s initial denial 
that the Palestinian Authority had anything to do with the vessel further undermined 
his credibility, both in Israel and in the United States.” In response to heavy pressure 
by the United States, Arafat eventually arrested several of the Palestinian officials in- 
volved, including a major general in his own security forces and an officer in the 
Palestinian Authority’s naval police.* 

Meanwhile, Hamas broke the truce by attacking an Israeli military outpost in 
Gaza, killing four soldiers and claiming the attack was in retaliation for Israel’s seizure 
of the Karine A.” Israel retaliated, destroying, among other things, the runway of the 
Palestinian airport in Gaza, and after a terrorist attack against an Israeli bar mitzvah 
party in Hadera, in which six Israelis were killed and thirty wounded, Israel blew up 
the main Palestinian radio transmitter.”° 

Thus ended the first year of the Bush administration’s efforts to resolve the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. Palestinian terrorism, which Arafat was unable, or more likely 
unwilling, to control (he had long used terrorism as a political weapon) had sabo- 
taged major US efforts to resolve the Palestinian-Israeli conflict in 2001. Nonetheless, 
efforts to find a solution to the conflict continued into 2002. In March, Bush sent his 
vice president, Dick Cheney, who often took a much harder line than Powell, to the 
Arab world in an effort to build support for a planned US attack on Iraq. Cheney was 
met with strong Arab calls for the United States to work out a solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict before engaging in a war with Iraq. This position apparently con- 
vinced President Bush to send Zinni back for another try at achieving a cease-fire. To 
facilitate the Zinni visit, Sharon made a major concession by lifting his demand for 
the passage of seven days without violence before talks could resume. The atmosphere 
of Zinni’s visit was further improved by the announcement of an Arab-Israeli peace 
plan suggested by Saudi Arabia. This plan would be introduced at the Arab summit 
scheduled for the end of March in Beirut and involved Arab recognition of Israel in 
return for Israel’s return to its 1967 boundaries and a fair solution to the Palestinian 
refugee problem. To help reinforce the momentum for peace, the United States 
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pushed for a new UN Security Council resolution, Resolution 1397, on March 13, 
2002, which called for a two-state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict; the end 
of violence, incitement, and terrorism; and the resumption of negotiations based on 
the Tenet and Mitchell plans. 

Unfortunately, the diplomatic momentum for peace was shattered by another se- 
ries of Palestinian terrorist attacks just as Zinni was seeking to consolidate a cease-fire 
and the Arab summit was taking place in Beirut. On March 27, the first night of the 
Passover holiday, twenty-nine Jews were murdered and more than one hundred 
wounded at a Passover Seder in the coastal resort town of Netanya. This attack was 
followed by suicide bombings in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa over the next three 
days, bombings that killed seventeen people and wounded eighty-four. These events 
precipitated an Israeli attack on Arafat’s compound in Ramallah, followed by a sweep 
into the major Palestinian cities of the West Bank, in what Sharon called Operation 
Defensive Shield. 

As these events were unfolding, the United States at first strongly backed Is- 
rael, with Powell noting, “Sharon made concessions, while Arafat backed terror- 
ism.”” Then mass demonstrations broke out in the Arab world, which likely 
worried Bush as he stepped up his preparations for an attack on Iraq. In a major 
speech on April 4, 2002, after first denouncing terrorism and noting that “the 
chairman of the Palestinian Authority has not consistently opposed or confronted 
terrorists nor has he renounced terror as he agreed to do at Oslo,” Bush called for 
the Israelis to withdraw from the West Bank cities they were occupying. Bush 
also announced that he was sending Powell to the Middle East to work out a 
cease-fire. Several days later, the president urged the Israelis to withdraw “without 
delay,” but then he ran into a firestorm of domestic criticism for pressuring Is- 
rael.** Neoconservatives, who were the intellectual lifeblood of the administra- 
tion, attacked Bush for urging Sharon to withdraw, claiming the Israeli leader 
was fighting terrorism just as the United States was fighting terrorism after 9/11. 
Evangelical Christians, a large and energetic base of Bush’s core constituency, also 
attacked Bush for pressuring Israel.** On April 15, 250,000 people rallied for Israel 
on the Mall in Washington, DC, a demonstration organized by the US Jewish 
community; the demonstration also included evangelical Christians among its 
speakers. The message of the rally was that the United States should support Isra- 
el’s fight against Palestinian terrorism, which was similar to the antiterrorist pol- 
icy of the United States after 9/11. Finally, the administration was severely 
criticized by influential members of Congress, including Republican House ma- 
jority leader Tom DeLay, a strong friend of Israel.* 

Another factor prompting Bush to change his position was Arafat’s continued 
sponsorship of terrorism. When Arafat’s wife came out in support of suicide bomb- 
ings as a legitimate form of resistance against Israeli occupation, and the Israelis gave 
the United States documents showing that Arafat had not only tolerated terrorism 
but had helped finance it, Bush further turned against the Palestinian leader. On May 
26, while on a state visit to Russia, Bush noted that Arafat “hasn’t delivered. He had 
a chance to secure the peace as a result of the hard work of President Clinton and he 
didn’t. He had a chance to fight terrorism and he hadn’t.””” 
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As Palestinian terrorist attacks continued to proliferate, Sharon, who had pulled 
Israeli forces out of the cities of the West Bank in May 2002, sent them back in June, 
this time with minimal criticism from the United States. Indeed, in a major speech 
on June 24, Bush called for a “new and different Palestinian leadership” so that a 
Palestinian state could be born.** While Bush chided the Israelis somewhat on settle- 
ment activity, the brunt of the president’s ire was clearly directed at Arafat. With this 
speech Bush formally joined Sharon in ruling out Arafat as a partner in the peace 
process. 


US Policy from June 2002 to 
Arafat’s Death in November 2004 


Following the June 24 speech, US foreign policy in the Middle East had two main 
objectives. The first was to work with the European Union, Russia, and the United 
Nations as part of a “diplomatic quartet” to fashion a “Road Map” leading to a 
Palestinian-Israeli peace settlement. The second was to build a large coalition to pre- 
pare for war with Iraq. 

In designing the Road Map with the European Union, Russia, and the United 
Nations, the Bush administration faced a major problem. Although the United States 
had written off Arafat as a suitable partner for peace, as had Israel, the other three 
members of the Quartet had not, and this discrepancy caused problems in subse- 
quent diplomacy. In addition, the presentation of the Road Map, which the Quartet 
began planning in July 2002, was delayed on numerous occasions and was not made 
public until after the completion of the major combat phase of the Anglo-American 
invasion of Iraq at the end of March 2003. As a result, many Middle East observers 
felt that the Road Map was aimed at merely assuaging the Arabs while the Bush ad- 
ministration was preparing to attack Iraq. 

Following delays on account of the Israeli elections of January 2003 (in which 
Sharon’s Likud Party scored an impressive victory) and the invasion of Iraq, which 
began in late March, the Road Map was finally published, with great fanfare, on April 
30, 2003. At the time, it appeared that Bush, spurred on by his ally, British prime 
minister Tony Blair, wanted to prove his critics wrong by demonstrating that he was 
genuinely interested in an Israeli-Palestinian peace agreement. According to the Road 
Map, the Palestinians, in phase one of the three-phase plan leading to a Palestinian 
state, had to “declare an unequivocal end to violence and terrorism and end incite- 
ment against Israel and undertake visible efforts on the ground to arrest, disrupt, and 
restrain individuals and groups conducting and planning attacks on Israelis any- 
where.””? Second, the Palestinians had to appoint an “empowered” prime minister, 
establish a government based on a strong parliamentary democracy and cabinet, and 
have only three security services, which would report to the empowered prime min- 
ister. By these measures, the United States hoped to weaken, if not eliminate, Arafat's 
power base and in his place create an “empowered” prime minister who would be a 
proper partner for peace. For its part, Israel, under phase one of the Road Map, had 
to refrain from deporting Palestinians, attacking Palestinian civilians, and confiscat- 
ing or demolishing Palestinian homes and property. And as the “comprehensive 
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security performance” of the Palestinians moved forward, the Israeli military had to 
“withdraw progressively” from areas occupied since September 28, 2000, dismantle 
settlement outposts erected since March 2001, and “freeze all settlement activity [in- 
cluding natural growth of settlements].” 

With Bush at the peak of his international influence as a result of the apparent 
military victory in Iraq, Arafat was compelled to create the post of prime minister to 
which senior Palestinian leader Mahmoud Abbas, also known as Abu Mazen, was 
appointed. Yet this appointment appeared to be a ploy; it soon became evident that 
Mahmoud Abbas was not the “empowered” prime minister the United States had in 
mind, since Arafat retained control over most of the Palestinian security forces. Ap- 
parently the United States had overlooked this fact in the hope that Abbas, who, 
unlike Arafat, had never been demonized by either Sharon or the Israeli public, had 
sufficient power to be a credible negotiating partner for Israel. Although the Palestin- 
ian Authority accepted the Road Map, Hamas, Islamic Jihad, the al-Aqsa Martyrs 
Brigade, and the Tanzim (young militants tied to Arafat’s Fatah organization) did 
not. Israel, albeit with a number of reservations, also accepted it. 

Initially the Road Map was greeted with optimism, and on June 29, 2003, Abbas 
succeeded in eliciting a ninety-day Audna, or truce, from the leaders of Hamas, the 
Tanzim, and Islamic Jihad, though not from the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigade. Although 
Israeli military leaders worried that terrorist groups would use the ninety-day period 
to rebuild their forces and armaments, Sharon proved willing to take a chance on the 
hudna. He called for withdrawing Israeli forces from northern Gaza and Bethlehem; 
closing some checkpoints hindering traffic between Palestinian villages and cities; 
shutting down some illegal outposts on the West Bank (although other outposts were 
set up); releasing some Palestinian prisoners (though far fewer than the Palestinians 
wanted); and loosening work restrictions on Palestinians. 

President Bush sought to move the peace process forward by meeting with 
both Abbas and Sharon in Washington in July 2003, but differences over Israel’s 
construction of its security wall proved to be problematic during these talks. 
Meanwhile, attacks on Israel continued during the Audna, including the murder 
of Israeli civilians, albeit at a significantly decreased level from before the hudna. 
Abbas did work to lessen anti-Israeli incitement, painting over some of the anti- 
Israel slogans displayed on walls in Gaza. However, the key demand of both Bush 
and the Israelis—that Mahmoud Abbas crack down on the terrorists—was not 
met, primarily because Arafat refused to allow it. Nonetheless, Abbas tried to 
convince the United States that he could negotiate a permanent truce with the 
terrorist groups. While some in the US State Department seemed to be willing to 
go along with Abbas, Sharon was not, and as attacks on Israelis continued during 
the /udna, Sharon decided to retaliate by attacking the Hamas and Islamic Jihad 
terrorists who were seen as responsible. Then, on August 19, less than two months 
into the Audna, a terrorist attack in Jerusalem killed twenty-one Israelis, includ- 
ing a number of children. In response, Sharon stepped up his attacks on the ter- 
rorists, which led Hamas to declare an end to the /udna. Soon afterward, blaming 
both Arafat and Israel for a lack of support, Abbas resigned and the peace process 
again came to a halt. 
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In the aftermath of Abbas’s resignation, with the peace process stalled, the Bush 
administration again distanced itself from the Israeli-Palestinian peace process and 
concentrated instead on the deteriorating situation in Iraq. Bush did, however, begin 
to push a policy of democratization for the Middle East. Influenced by Israeli politi- 
cian Natan Sharansky’s book The Case for Democracy,* Bush argued that there were 
two major reasons why the United States should push to democratize the Middle 
East. One, if young men had a chance to participate politically in their societies by 
joining political parties, demonstrating in the streets for their political positions, en- 
joying freedom of the press, and playing a role in choosing their nation’s leaders 
through fair elections, they would be less likely to become terrorists. Two, democra- 
cies were less likely to fight each other than autocratic or totalitarian states. Thus, the 
administration’s reasoning went, if the Middle East became more democratic it would 
be less likely to spawn terrorists and would be a more peaceful region of the world. 
Bush’s democratization policy also benefited Israel. As the only genuine democracy in 
the region (with the partial exception of Turkey, which was to become increasingly 
authoritarian over the next decade), Israel was not only an antiterrorist ally of the 
United States but a democratic one as well. 

While Bush was formulating his democratization policy, Sharon was developing a 
new strategy of his own—unilateral withdrawal from Gaza. This was conceived in 
part as an initiative to prevent other diplomatic efforts from being imposed on Israel 
(such as Yossi Beilin’s Geneva initiative), and in part to preserve Israel as both a 
Jewish and a democratic state by ending Israeli control over the approximately 1.4 
million Palestinian Arabs living in the Gaza Strip? At the same time, Sharon made a 
major effort to speed up construction of the Israeli security fence between Israel and 
the West Bank to prevent Palestinian terrorist attacks on Israel. The fence, however, 
did not run along the old 1967 border but took in a swath of land on the West Bank. 
By early 2004 the United States and Israel began detailed bargaining on the unilateral 
withdrawal policy and the security fence, and under US pressure (and that of the Is- 
raeli Supreme Court), Sharon agreed to move the security fence closer to the 1949 
armistice line. Sharon also agreed to include four settlements in the northern part of 
the West Bank in his disengagement plan. 

The result of this bargaining was a meeting between Sharon and Bush in Wash- 
ington in mid-April 2004. It was structured not only to reinforce the Sharon disen- 
gagement initiative but also to help each leader politically. Bush went a very long 
way toward supporting Sharon’s policies. Not only did he welcome Sharon’s disen- 
gagement plan as “real progress” and assert that the United States was “strongly 
committed” to Israel’s well-being as a Jewish state within “secure and defensible 
borders,” but he also went on to reject any Palestinian right of return to Israel: “It 
seems clear that an agreed just, fair, and realistic framework for a solution to the 
Palestinian refugee issue as part of any final status agreement will need to be found 
through the establishment of a Palestinian state, and the settling of Palestinian 
refugees there, rather than in Israel.” Bush also reinforced Israel’s position that it 
would not fully return to the 1949 armistice lines and that any final agreement 
would have to reflect the settlements Israel had built since 1967: “In light of new 
realities on the ground, including already existing population centers, it is 
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unrealistic to expect that the outcome of final status negotiations will be a full and 
complete return to the armistice lines of 1949.” Finally, Bush reaffirmed Israel’s 
right to self-defense against terrorism, noting that “Israel will retain its right to 
defend itself against terrorism including taking action against terrorist organiza- 
tions.” This statement not only endorsed Israel’s right to go back into Gaza to fight 
terrorism but also implicitly endorsed Israel’s strategy of assassinating the leaders of 
Hamas, a process that continued during the spring and summer of 2004. 

In his meeting with Sharon, Bush also made a number of gestures to the Palestin- 
ians. Not only did he reaffirm his commitment to a two-state solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and call for Israel to freeze settlement activity and remove 
unauthorized outposts, but he also put limits on Israel’s security wall, asserting, “As 
the government of Israel has stated, the barrier being erected by Israel should be a 
security rather than a political barrier, should be temporary, and therefore not preju- 
dice any final status issues including final borders, and its route should take into ac- 
count, consistent with security needs, its impact on Palestinians not engaged in 
terrorist activities.” Nonetheless, returning to the theme he had emphasized since 
9/1, Bush demanded that the Palestinians “act decisively against terror, including 
sustained, targeted, and effective operations to stop terrorism and dismantle terrorist 
capabilities and infrastructure.” 

Clearly Sharon had scored a great diplomatic success with his visit. Seven months 
later, Arafat, seen by both the United States and Israel as the main obstacle to an 
Israeli-Palestinian settlement, died. Arafat's death set the stage for another US at- 
tempt to revive the Arab-Israeli peace process. 


US Policy from Arafat’s Death to the Hamas Victory 
in the Palestinian Elections 


In the aftermath of Arafat’s death and Bush’s reelection in November 2004, US 
policy in the Middle East initially appeared to improve. First, the promotion of 
Condoleezza Rice to US secretary of state added coherence to US policy, as the old 
rifts among the State Department, the White House, and the Defense Department 
were minimized. In addition, as Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld’s influence 
declined because of the United States’ increased problems in Iraq, Rice became the 
unquestioned administration spokesperson on foreign policy, especially on the 
Middle East. 

Second, the US democratization plan for the Middle East appeared to score some 
major triumphs with democratic elections being held in Iraq, Lebanon, and the Pal- 
estinian Authority. The PA held an election—one considered by international observ- 
ers to be fair and democratic—to choose Yasser Arafat’s successor. Mahmoud Abbas, 
the Fatah leader who had served a brief term as Palestinian prime minister under the 
Road. Map, was elected with 6o percent of the votes. Abbas was an appealing candi- 
date for the United States because of his regular denunciation of terrorism as inimical 
to Palestinian interests. Thus, with Abbas’ election, the two main strands of US post- 
9/1 Middle East policy—the fight against terrorism and support for democratiza- 
tion—came together, and it was not long before Abbas was welcomed to the White 
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House with full pomp and ceremony, a privilege that had been denied to Arafat. 
Sharon also made a series of gestures to Abbas in February 2005, including the release 
of seven hundred Palestinian detainees and agreement to a cease-fire. 

While US-Palestinian relations got off to a good start after Abbas was elected, 
the new Palestinian leader took a risky gamble in March 2005. To achieve harmony 
among the contending Palestinian forces, he signed an agreement with Hamas and 
several other Palestinian organizations (but not Islamic Jihad) providing that, in 
return for a cease-fire with Israel, the only mode of interaction among the Palestin- 
ians would be “dialogue.”3* This agreement ran counter to Israeli and American 
calls for Abbas to crack down on Hamas and the other Palestinian terrorist organi- 
zations. This issue became particularly pressing as Israel prepared to disengage from 
Palestinian territories during the summer of 2005, pulling Israeli settlements and 
military forces out of Gaza as well as Israeli settlements out of the northern West 
Bank. While Hamas had signed the cease-fire agreement, Islamic Jihad had not, 
and there were concerns that the Iranian-supported organization might disrupt the 
Israeli disengagement. While this disruption never materialized, Islamic Jihad did 
undertake a number of terrorist attacks against Israel in 2005, and the Israeli gov- 
ernment responded with “targeted killings” (assassinations) of Islamic Jihad 
operatives. 

The main problem for Israel, however, was Hamas, and unless Abbas moved 
against the Islamic organization, Israel would not take him seriously as a peace 
partner. Abbas, however, appeared more interested in creating Palestinian solidarity 
than in satisfying Israel. Indeed, in responding to my question in June 2005 in 
Ramallah about why he had chosen not to crack down on Hamas after his strong 
victory in the Palestinian presidential elections, Abbas replied, “What, and have a 
Palestinian civil war!”3”7 Unfortunately for Abbas, two years later, when Abbas was 
much weaker and Hamas much stronger, the Palestinian civil war between Fatah 
and Hamas did occur. 

Despite Abbas’s failure to crack down on Hamas, Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice sought to facilitate cooperation between Israel and the Abbas-led Palestinian 
Authority as the disengagement took place. She helped to negotiate a number of 
agreements between Israel and the PA, including one to haul away debris from the 
destroyed Jewish settlements (the PA had demanded their destruction), another on 
the modus operandi of the crossing points between Gaza and Egypt and between 
Gaza and Israel, and a third agreement on travel between Gaza and the West Bank. 
The disengagement went relatively smoothly, despite the protests of Jewish settlers 
in Gaza. 

The next issue to arise was the election for the Palestinian Legislative Council 
(PLC). Abbas had postponed the elections from their original July 2004 date to Jan- 
uary 2006, in part so he could get political credit for the Israeli withdrawal, and in 
part because he could not settle the rifts between the old and young guards of his 
Fatah organization. A key issue in the elections was whether Hamas would run and, 
if so, under what conditions. Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon initially opposed 
Hamas participation in the elections, citing the Oslo Accord requirement that no 
“racist” party could run in the elections; since Hamas continued to call for the 
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destruction of Israel, it was clearly racist. Only if Hamas renounced terrorism and 
recognized Israel’s right to exist should it be allowed to run, Sharon asserted. 

The United States, however, took a contrary position. In part because forbidding 
Hamas to participate would hurt the US democratization plan for the Middle East, 
and in part because Abbas had promised to finally crack down on Hamas after the 
PLC elections, Rice pressured Sharon to allow Hamas participation. The Israeli 
leader, perhaps preoccupied with domestic politics (he had broken away from his 
Likud Party and formed the new Kadima Party in November 2005, four months be- 
fore the Israeli parliamentary elections), gave in to the US pressure. It was a decision 
that both the United States and Israel would come to regret.* 


US Policy from the Hamas Electoral Victory 
to Its Seizure of Gaza 


Capitalizing on Fatah’s corruption, the PA’s inability to provide law and order in the 
West Bank, and the continued divisions between Fatah’s old and young guards, 
Hamas swept to a massive victory in the January 25, 2006, PLC elections. Hamas 
representatives were quick to claim that their victory was due to their policy of resis- 
tance against Israel.” The Hamas victory created a major dilemma for the United 
States, as its two main policies in the Middle East—the war against terror and sup- 
port for democratization—had now come into direct conflict with each other. A 
terrorist organization, Hamas, utilizing democratic means, had taken control of the 
Palestinian legislature, and a Hamas leader, Ismail Haniyeh, had become the new 
Palestinian prime minister. 

Meanwhile Israel faced another challenge: Sharon, who had suffered a massive 
stroke in early January 2006, was no longer Israel’s prime minister. His replacement, 
as acting prime minister, was his Kadima colleague Ehud Olmert, who not only had 
to prepare his new party for the March 28 Israeli elections but also had to deal with 
the Hamas election victory. Olmert quickly decided Israel would have nothing to do 
with Hamas unless it changed its policies toward Israel, a position embraced by most 
of the Israeli political spectrum. Rice quickly convened the Quartet (the United 
States, the EU, the UN, and Russia), which agreed not to have any dealings with the 
Hamas-led Palestinian government until Hamas renounced terrorism, agreed to rec- 
ognize Israel, and acceded to the agreements signed between Israel and the PLO, in- 
cluding Oslo I, Oslo II, and the Road Map. Russia, however, soon broke with the 
Quartet consensus by inviting a Hamas delegation for an official visit to Moscow. In 
April 2006, the United States and the EU, seeing no change in Hamas policy, decided 
to cut all aid to the PA except “humanitarian” assistance, but Russia again broke ranks 
with its Quartet colleagues by offering the PA economic assistance. 

The newly elected Israeli government led by Olmert refused to have anything to 
do either with Abbas (who was considered ineffectual) or with the Hamas-led Pal- 
estinian government. For its part, the new Hamas government repeated its refusal 
to recognize Israel or make peace with it, and supported, as “legitimate resistance,” 
continued attacks on Israel like Qassem rockets fired from Gaza into Israel or sui- 
cide bombings such as the one on April 17, 2005, which claimed ten Israeli lives.*° 
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Meanwhile, Israel also faced a rising threat from Iran. After two years of on-and-off 
negotiations with the European Union over its secret nuclear program, Iran broke 
off negotiations in August 2005 and announced it was moving ahead with nuclear 
enrichment. Making matters worse for Israel, which along with the United States 
feared that Iran was on the path to developing nuclear weapons, the newly elected 
Iranian president, Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, called for Israel to be “wiped off the 
map” and declared that the Holocaust was a myth. While the United States was 
highly supportive of Israel in the face of the Iranian leader’s provocative statements, 
the Israeli leadership had to question whether the United States, increasingly 
bogged down in both Iraq and Afghanistan, would act to eliminate the nuclear 
threat from Iran, or whether Israel would have to do the job itself. 

During this time, Israel’s relations with the Hamas-led Palestinian government 
continued to deteriorate, with stepped-up shelling of Israeli territory from Gaza and 
Israeli retaliation. In the summer of 2006, full-scale war broke out, first with Hamas 
and then with Hizbollah following the kidnapping of Israeli soldiers. In looking at 
US-Israeli relations during both conflicts, we find a number of similarities. The Bush 
administration deemed both Hamas and Hizbollah to be terrorist organizations 
linked to Syria and Iran and, as such, enemies of the United States. Consequently, 
when Israel was fighting both terrorist organizations, it was on the same side of the 
barricades as the United States, and the United States adopted a strongly pro-Israeli 
position in both conflicts. 

In the Israeli-Hizbollah war, however, there was one additional factor that influ- 
enced US policy. The anti-Syrian Fuad Siniora government, which had come into 
office in Lebanon following the departure of Syrian forces in 2005, was seen as an 
ally of the United States and one of the few remaining successes of its democratiza- 
tion program. Consequently the United States sought to ensure that if the Israeli- 
Hizbollah fighting did not enhance Siniora’s position, by weakening Hizbollah, at 
least it would not hurt it. Thus, for the first two weeks of the war, the United States 
gave full diplomatic backing to Israel, hoping it would destroy Hizbollah, the Siniora 
government’s main opposition. However, in late July, after an Israeli attack in Qana 
aimed at a Hizbollah bunker accidentally killed sixty Lebanese civilians,” it had be- 
come clear that Israeli dependence on its air force to deal with Hizbollah was not 
working and that Siniora’s position was being threatened by the growing popularity 
of Hizbollah, which was successfully “standing up to Israel.” This situation also 
negatively affected the governments of US allies Jordan, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. 
Consequently the United States began to work for a cease-fire, and the result was UN 
Security Council Resolution 1701, which called for moving the Lebanese army to the 
Israeli border and expanding the UN troops in southern Lebanon to fifteen thou- 
sand. Israel was less than happy with the cease-fire because it did not lead to the dis- 
arming of Hizbollah or to a cessation of Syria’s transfer of weapons to Hizbollah. 

In the aftermath of the Israeli-Hizbollah war, Secretary of State Rice, who had 
originally spoken of a “new Middle East” emerging from the conflict, sought to build 
on the fears of rising Iranian influence in the region following the political victory of 
Iran’s ally, Hizbollah. She tried to construct an anti-Iranian Sunni Arab bloc of Jor- 
dan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates and to align it with Israel 
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against Iran and its allies Hizbollah and Hamas. Helping Rice in this project was 
Saudi Arabia’s decision to revive the 2002 Arab peace plan, which offered Arab state 
recognition of Israel if it withdrew to its pre-1967 war boundaries and agreed to a 
“fair” settlement of the Palestinian refugee problem. 

The Israeli-Palestinian talks got an unexpected boost in June 2007, when Hamas 
seized Gaza and Fatah cracked down on Hamas in the West Bank. The Hamas seizure 
of Gaza was a blow to Palestinian unity, but it gave the Bush administration the op- 
portunity to make the West Bank a showcase while Gaza, under a tightening Israeli 
blockade because of Hamas rocket fire and the continued imprisonment of Israeli 
soldier Gilad Shalit, who had been captured in 2006, would stagnate. Thus the 
United States began a major program of economic aid to the West Bank and stepped 
up its efforts to train Fatah’s West Bank security forces, a policy continued by Bush’s 
successor, Barack Obama. At the same time the Bush administration promised Israel 
$30 billion in military assistance over the next decade and pledged to maintain Israe- 
l?s qualitative military edge over its Middle Eastern enemies.*t However, the Bush 
administration not only refused to attack Iran’s nuclear installations but also opposed 
an Israeli attack on Iran, even though Iran’s leaders were rejecting International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) requests for information about the possible weapon- 
ization of Iran’s nuclear fuel, which Iran was continuing to enrich despite opposition 
from the United States, the European Union, and the IAEA.* 

As the Bush administration was seeking to strengthen Abbas’s Fatah-led West 
Bank economically and militarily, it was also seeking to build an anti-Iranian coali- 
tion of forces, primarily made up of Sunni Arabs, to support a renewed effort to 
achieve an Israeli-Palestinian peace settlement. In November 2007 the Bush admin- 
istration convened a major international conference at Annapolis, Maryland, bring- 
ing together the leading Arab states (including Syria), the Quartet, and representatives 
of the World Bank and the Islamic Conference, along with Israeli leader Ehud Ol- 
mert and Palestinian leader Mahmoud Abbas. The purpose of the conference was to 
give an Arab and international imprimatur for the renewed peace talks, thereby giv- 
ing Abbas additional political cover against Hamas. 

In order to expedite the negotiations that followed the convening of the confer- 
ence, Rice made numerous trips to the Middle East, and, according to Bush in his 
memoirs, Decision Points, Olmert made a very significant offer to Abbas covering the 
central issues in the conflict, under which (1) Israel would return the “vast majority” 
of the West Bank to the Palestinians, (2) a tunnel would be built linking the West 
Bank and Gaza, (3) a limited number of refugees would return to Israel, with the rest 
of the returning refugees going to the new Palestinian state, (4) Jerusalem would be 
the joint capital of both Israel and the Palestinians, and (5) the holy places would be 
administered by a panel of “nonpolitical elders.” According to Bush, Olmert was to 
travel to Washington and deposit the offer with the US president. Abbas would then 
announce that the plan was in line with Palestinian interests, and Bush would con- 
vene the two leaders to finalize the deal.*® 

Unfortunately, the deal was not consummated. Bush blamed the fact that Olmert 
was under investigation on a series of corruption charges, and Abbas did not want an 
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agreement with an outgoing Israeli prime minister.” There is some truth to Bush’s 
assertion—Olmert was forced to step down as prime minister and Israel’s foreign 
minister, Tzipi Livni, became acting prime minister; when Livni proved unable to put 
together a ruling coalition, new Israeli elections were set for February 2009. But there 
was more to the story than Olmert’s weakness. After the defeat of his forces in Gaza, 
Abbas was also seen as a weak leader, while by the time of the Annapolis conference 
Bush, with Congress now controlled by the Democrats and facing continued difficul- 
ties in Iraq and a renewed insurgency in Afghanistan, was very much a lame duck 
president. 

While Olmert and Abbas negotiated, the border between Israel and Gaza heated 
up. A Hamas-Israel cease-fire had become increasingly shaky, and by the end of No- 
vember 2008 Hamas forces had begun to fire volleys of rockets into Israel, making life 
in Israeli regions north and east of Gaza increasingly difficult for Israeli civilians. By 
the end of December 2008, Israel had decided on a policy of massive retaliation for 
the Hamas rocket attacks, and it mounted a major invasion of Gaza under the code 
name Operation Cast Lead. Unlike the Israeli-Hizbollah war, where the United 
States, after the first two weeks, had pressured Israel to stop fighting in order to pre- 
serve the pro-Western Siniora government, this time Israel was fighting Hamas, an 
organization on the US terrorist list. Consequently the United States gave Israel its 
full backing. This was to be the last Middle East policy decision taken by the Bush 


administration. 


OBAMA’S FIRST TERM AND 
THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


One of the Obama administration’s first acts after taking office was to appoint former 
US senator George Mitchell as special envoy to the Arab-Israeli peace process. Mitch- 
ell had previously served as the mediator of the Northern Ireland peace agreement 
and had also played a role in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The appointment demon- 
strated Obama’s serious interest in achieving an Arab-Israeli peace settlement. A ma- 
jor challenge to Obama’s peace process efforts, however, came less than a month after 
he took office. The Israeli elections of February 10, 2009, brought into office a right- 
of-center Israeli government under the leadership of Benjamin Netanyahu—the 
same Netanyahu who had clashed with President Bill Clinton. It was not long before 
Netanyahu and Obama also clashed, due in part to their different worldviews and in 
part to their different priorities in the Middle East. 


Obama’s Approach to World Affairs 


In all US presidential transitions, especially when the outgoing president has been 
in office for two terms, the new incumbent seeks to demonstrate that his policies 
are different from his predecessor’s. This was the case when George W. Bush re- 
placed Bill Clinton, and it was also the case when Barack Obama replaced Bush. 
When Obama took office, he made a major effort to show that he would replace the 
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unilateralism of the Bush era with a policy of outreach to countries that had come 
into sharp conflict with the United States during the Bush administration. These 
included Iran, Syria, Cuba, Venezuela, Russia, China, North Korea, and Myanmar. 
The Obama administration assumed that if you meet your opponents halfway, they 
will reciprocate. While this appeared to be a dangerously naive assumption to many 
critics, including those in Israel, the administration held fast to this policy during 
its first year. 

A second aspect of the new administration’s approach involved outreach to the 
Muslim world. In speeches in both Turkey and Egypt in 2009, Obama sought to 
portray the United States as a friend of the Muslim world, despite the US wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. To emphasize this point, Obama played down the Islamic nature of 
the terrorism, much to the displeasure of conservatives in the United States, who 
condemned him for giving a free ride to Islamic terrorism.“ 

A third aspect of the new policy was a cooling of ties with Israel, after the warm, 
if not cozy, relationship of the Bush years. Obama appeared to feel that such a 
cooling would help the United States appear more evenhanded and consequently 
facilitate US efforts to solve the conflict. Thus, early in his administration, Obama 
called for a halt in settlement construction, including in Jerusalem, despite the 
understanding reached by Bush and Sharon in April 2004. In addition, despite 
trips to Egypt, Turkey, and Saudi Arabia, Obama did not visit Israel, despite being 
urged to do so by a number of American Jewish organizations, including those af- 
filiated with the liberal J Street movement, as it appeared that Obama was deliber- 
ately distancing himself from the Jewish state. Reinforcing the chill in relations was 
the fact that while Obama was a left-of-center liberal, Netanyahu was a right-of- 
center conservative. Gone were the days when the conservatives Bush and Sharon 
could easily relate because they saw the world through the same lens. Indeed, in the 
very first public meeting between Obama and Netanyahu in May 2009, the tension 
between the two leaders was clearly visible. 

In addition to their different political perspectives, Obama and Netanyahu dif- 
fered on Middle East priorities. To Netanyahu, Iran was the primary issue. With 
Iranian president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad calling for Israel to be wiped off the face 
of the earth and rapidly developing Iran’s nuclear capability, Netanyahu pressed 
Obama to take action against Iran. For Obama, however, the priority was to try to get 
the Iranians to change their policies by dialogue, not force, and during his first year 
in office, Obama made numerous appeals to the Iranian regime for improved rela- 
tions, only to be continually rebuffed. Obama also saw a solution to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict as the priority in the Middle East: it was a means of weakening Iran’s proxies, 
Hizbollah and Hamas; pulling Syria away from Iran; and rallying the Sunni Arab 
world against Iran if it failed to respond to his outreach policy. Here again, the set- 
tlement issue was key as Obama felt that by getting Israel to stop settlement building 
in Jerusalem and the West Bank, the resumption of Palestinian-Israeli negotiations 
would be facilitated and an overall settlement of the conflict brought closer. Unfor- 
tunately for Obama, as he would later ruefully admit, he did not understand the 
changes in Israeli politics caused by the Israeli-Hizbollah war of 2006 and the Israeli- 
Hamas war of December 2008-January 2009. 
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Israel’s Move to the Right 


The Israeli elections of 2009 reflected a clear move to the right by the Israeli body 
politic. Netanyahu’s right-wing Likud Party jumped from twelve to twenty-seven 
seats, and the right-of-center Yisrael Beiteinu Party of Avigdor Lieberman rose from 
eleven to fifteen seats. At the same time, the left-wing Meretz Party dropped from five 
to three seats and the left-of-center Labor Party fell from nineteen to thirteen seats. 
In explaining the shift to the right, analysts noted that the policy of unilateral with- 
drawals had not achieved peace. After Ehud Barak unilaterally withdrew from south- 
ern Lebanon in 2000, Israel had to endure repeated rocket attacks leading up to a 
major war with Hizbollah in 2006, which the centrist Kadima Party did not wage 
effectively. Similarly, after Israel withdrew both settlements and military bases from 
Gaza in 2005, Israelis experienced increased rocket fire from Gaza, which Hamas had 
seized in 2007, leading to the major Israeli invasion of Gaza in December 2008. 
Given these events, the majority of Israelis were wary of further withdrawals, which, 
as Netanyahu pointed out in the campaign, would bring Tel Aviv and Ben Gurion 
airport into rocket range. 

In addition, Israelis were largely suspicious of the Palestinians; the split between 
Hamas and Fatah made any final Israeli-Palestinian peace agreement a distant pos- 
sibility, at best. Making matters worse was a general feeling that the Palestinian 
Authority leader, Mahmoud Abbas, was well meaning but weak, and that his prime 
minister, Salam Fayyad, was honest but had no political base. In addition, the 
stance of Israel’s Arab community (20 percent of the Israeli population) had be- 
come problematic to Israel’s Jewish majority, as the leaders of the Arab community 
increasingly sided with Israel’s Arab enemies while demanding that Israel as a Jew- 
ish state be replaced with Israel “as a state of its peoples.”* Given this turn to the 
right, Obama’s pressure on Israel was received coldly, and Obama's popularity, as 
measured in Israeli polls, fell to single digits.” 

Consequently Netanyahu took a hard line on the Middle East peace process, re- 
fusing to agree to a two-state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and promot- 
ing an active Jewish settlement program in the West Bank. Under heavy US pressure, 
however, he modified his position. Thus in June 2009, in a speech at Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity in Israel, Netanyahu agreed to a two-state solution, with the important qualifica- 
tion that Jerusalem would remain united under Israeli control. Then in November 
2009 Netanyahu also agreed to a ten-month partial settlement construction ban, ex- 
cluding Jerusalem. 

By the beginning of 2010, the split between Obama and Israel seemed to be nar- 
rowing. Obama had begun to take a tougher stand on Iran after the Iranian govern- 
ment, now beset by increasing domestic dissent, continued to rebuff Obama’s call for 
improved ties and rejected international efforts to deal with Iran’s nuclear enrichment 
efforts. As far as Israel was concerned, Obama publicly stated in a Time magazine 
interview on February 1, 2010, that he had “overestimated” the US ability to get the 
Israelis and Palestinians to engage in a “meaningful conversation” because of the do- 
mestic political problems both sides faced.* Consequently the United States backed 
off from its calls for a full settlement freeze and accepted the partial freeze proposed 
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by Netanyahu. Despite this apparently improving situation in US-Israeli relations, a 
crisis erupted in mid-March 2010, when US vice president Joe Biden was in Israel. 

‘There were several aspects of the crisis. First, after a great deal of effort, the United 
States had coaxed Palestinian Authority leader Mahmoud Abbas to agree to resume 
peace talks with Israel, albeit at the low level of indirect or proximity talks under 
which the US Middle East special envoy, George Mitchell, would shuttle between the 
two sides. Biden’s trip to Israel was aimed, in part, to add the US imprimatur to the 
start of the talks that had been endorsed by the Arab League, thus giving Abbas a 
modicum of legitimization. However, as the date of Biden’s visit to Israel approached, 
the situation in East Jerusalem became more explosive. The Israeli government, either 
with Netanyahu’s active support or with his toleration, had begun to accelerate the 
construction of Jewish housing in Arab-populated neighborhoods of East Jerusalem 
such as Silwan and Sheikh Jarrah, while at the same time destroying Arab-owned 
housing in these neighborhoods and elsewhere in East Jerusalem because they had 
been built without the municipal permit, which, under an Israeli catch-22 policy, is 
almost impossible for East Jerusalem Arabs to obtain. This had inflamed Arab opin- 
ion. The announcement, in the midst of Biden’s visit, that Israel was going to con- 
struct an additional 1,600 homes in East Jerusalem, even though the construction was 
to take place in the all-Jewish neighborhood of Ramat Shlomo, was the straw that 
broke the camel’s back as far as the Palestinians were concerned, and they refused to 
enter into the indirect negotiations to which they had committed. This, in turn, un- 
dermined not only the Biden mission but also the months-long diplomacy the 
Obama administration had been actively pursuing to get the Israeli-Palestinian talks 
under way. 

Following the fiasco of the Biden visit, where heated words were exchanged be- 
tween Netanyahu and high-ranking members of the Obama administration, the ad- 
ministration appeared split on what to do. One group argued that it was time for 
the United States to come up with its own plan for an Israeli-Palestinian peace settle- 
ment, and in well-placed leaks in the New York Times and Washington Post in early 
April, the Obama administration was portrayed as actively considering coming up 
with its own peace plan.* However, others in the administration argued that the 
United States could not want a solution more than the parties themselves did. In a 
news conference at the end of April, President Obama appeared to come down mid- 
way between the two positions, thereby enabling the United States to keep both op- 
tions open.” 

Meanwhile, as discord between the Obama administration and Netanyahu con- 
tinued, nearly three hundred members of the United States Congress who were sym- 
pathetic to Israel had made their position clear in a letter to Secretary of State Hillary 
Clinton in late March, in which they expressed “deep concern” over the US-Israeli 
crisis.” Perhaps heeding the call of Congress, or perhaps realizing that the United 
States could not move the peace process forward without a good working relationship 
with Israel, the Obama administration resumed its efforts to convene the indirect 
talks between Israel and the Palestinians and improved its relations with Israel. The 
United States made a major gesture to Israel by granting it an additional $205 million 
in military aid over and above the $3 billion Israel was already getting, to help it 
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expand its Iron Dome antimissile system, which would help protect Israel against 
rocket attacks from Gaza and Lebanon.* Netanyahu appears to have reciprocated by 
putting a de facto freeze on construction in East Jerusalem. At the same time, how- 
ever, Obama’s effort to eliminate nuclear weapons from the world, an effort that ap- 
peared partially aimed at putting additional pressure on Iran to scrap its nuclear 
enrichment program, came into conflict with Israel’s need for nuclear weapons as a 
deterrent against a possible attack by its enemies. Consequently Israel was unhappy 
with the US decision in late May 2010 at a review session for the Nuclear Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty to support a call for Israel to join the treaty, a development that would 
force it to disclose and then give up its nuclear weapons.” 

Despite this disagreement, US-Israeli relations appeared to be on the upswing by 
July. The United States had refused to join the Arab and Turkish condemnation of 
Israel over the incident of May 31 in which Israel intercepted a Gaza-bound flotilla 
and killed nine Turkish Islamists who were resisting the Israeli capture of one of the 
ships in the flotilla (the others surrendered peacefully). In July, Netanyahu again vis- 
ited Washington, and this time his reception was much more cordial than during his 
previous visit in March. Obama, after meeting with Netanyahu, stated, “The US will 
never ask Israel to do anything that undermines its security,” and he emphasized that 
the bond between Israel and the United States was “unbreakable.” 

By early September US diplomacy had scored a minor breakthrough when Abbas, 
with the backing of the Arab League, had finally agreed to enter into direct negotia- 
tions with Israel. The timing was, however, problematic. The end of Israel’s partial 
settlement freeze was set for September 26, just three weeks after the formal start of 
the direct negotiations. Despite a great deal of pomp in Washington, little was actu- 
ally accomplished in the three weeks of direct talks, and when the partial settlement 
construction freeze ended, Israel resumed construction in the settlements and East 
Jerusalem, actions that Obama called “unhelpful.” Abbas broke off negotiations. 

At this point the United States floated an offer to Netanyahu to get him to extend 
the settlement building moratorium for an additional ninety days. The hope was that 
a general border delineation could be worked out by that time so that future Israeli 
settlement construction would take place only in areas that Abbas and Netanyahu 
agreed would remain part of Israel under a land swap arrangement. Reportedly, the 
offer included providing Israel with an additional twenty F-35 Stealth fighter planes 
(Israeli had already planned to buy twenty), a US-Israeli security treaty, and US 
pledges to protect Israel against efforts by the Palestinian Authority to get the UN 
Security Council to vote for the establishment of a Palestinian state, even without an 
agreement with Israel. Despite this generous offer, Netanyahu refused to accept the 
US initiative, which was subsequently taken off the bargaining table. 

By December 2010, it appeared that the Obama administration had changed its 
policy toward the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. In a speech to the Brookings Institution 
on December 9, 2010, Secretary of State Hillary Clinton downplayed the settlement 
issue in favor of dealing with all the core issues of the conflict—Jerusalem, refugees, 
water, borders, and security, as well as settlements.% This strategy did not prove suc- 
cessful either as the Palestinian-Israeli conflict remained frozen. Nonetheless, in Feb- 
ruary 2011, the US continued to protect Israeli interests at the United Nations as it 
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vetoed a Security Council resolution condemning the Israeli settlements (a policy the 
Obama administration would change in December 2016).%* Then, reacting to the 
Arab Spring, which had burst onto the Middle Eastern political scene in December 
2010, President Obama gave a major speech in May 2011, a part of which also dealt 
with the Israel-Palestinian conflict. In it, he again changed US policy, now calling for 
the two parties to concentrate first on borders and security before turning to the 
“emotional issues” of the refugees and Jerusalem. His call for the borders to be based 
on the 1967 lines, however, resulted in an angry outburst from Netanyahu, despite 
the fact that Obama also stressed the need for Israel’s justified security concerns to be 
taken into account in any agreement.® 

Following his May 2011 speech, Obama went into reelection mode, and for the 
next year and a half, his speeches, including those at the United Nations, were highly 
supportive of Israeli positions, especially Israel’s right to exist as a Jewish state and its 
right to defend itself. Meanwhile, Netanyahu warmly embraced Obama's opponent, 
Mitt Romney—a development that accelerated the shift of support in the United 
States for Israel from bipartisan to much more Republican-based.“ 


OBAMA’S SECOND TERM 
AND THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


At the beginning of his second term in office, in March 2013, perhaps realizing that 
his policy of distancing himself from Israel had not facilitated an Israeli-Palestinian 
agreement, or perhaps hoping to lay the groundwork for the efforts of his new secre- 
tary of state, John Kerry, to achieve an Israeli-Palestinian agreement during a planned 
nine-month peace effort, Obama decided to finally visit Israel. While there Obama 
gave a speech that, while calling for a Palestinian state, also asserted that the Jews had 
a right to live as a free people, in peace and security, in their own state. Uttering the 
Hebrew words “Atem lo levad’ (You are not alone), Obama also affirmed that the 
United States would always be there to back Israel.*” Given all the military aid that 
the United States had provided to Israel and its additional help for Israel’s Iron Dome 
antimissile system, which went beyond George W. Bush's ten-year military assistance 
agreement with Israel, Obama’s words resonated in Israel. 

Unfortunately, despite Obama’s visit, relations between Israel and the United 
States soon foundered. In part, this was due to Obama’s perceived failure to live up to 
his “redline” proclamation in 2012 in which he promised to take action if the Syrian 
regime of Bashar al-Asad, now engaged in a bitter war with his domestic opponents, 
used chemical weapons in the conflict. Netanyahu, and most Israelis, now feared that 
Obama would not live up to his other “redline”: preventing Iran from acquiring a 
nuclear weapon.® These fears seemed to be realized when Obama moved ahead in 
2013 to reach a nuclear agreement with Iran, a country that Israel saw as an existential 
threat given the Iranian leadership's frequent calls to destroy Israel. Thus, when a 
preliminary agreement with Iran was reached in November 2013, Netanyahu called it 
a “historic mistake,” while the Obama administration warmly praised it. 

Meanwhile, personal relationships between the Obama administration and the 
Israeli coalition government grew increasingly testy as Israeli defense minister Moshe 
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Yaalon called Kerry “obsessive and messianic” in his efforts to secure an Israeli- 
Palestinian agreement and openly criticized the Obama administration as “weak” for 
failing to counter the Russian seizure of Crimea and its intervention in eastern 
Ukraine in February 2014.”° Further damaging US-Israeli relations in March 2014 was 
Israel’s failure to join the US in a UN General Assembly condemnation of Russia for 
its actions in Crimea and Ukraine.” Making matters worse was the collapse of the 
Kerry peace effort in April 2014 and Israel’s continued construction of housing in 
West Bank settlements and in East Jerusalem.” 


The Gaza War of 2014 and Its Aftermath 


After a Hamas official in Turkey took credit for the murder of three Israeli teenagers 
in the West Bank, Netanyahu responded by arresting a number of Hamas operatives 
there, some of whom had been released in the 2011 Gilad Shalit prisoner exchange. 
Tension between Hamas-controlled Gaza and Israel rose, and in July 2014 full-scale 
war broke out, which would also damage US-Israeli ties. 

There was a series of disagreements between the United States and Israel during 
the war. The Obama administration, while supporting Israel’s right to defend itself 
from Hamas rocket attacks, was critical of Israeli military actions that took the lives 
of Palestinian civilians. Israel, in turn, claimed that not only had it done its best to 
minimize civilian casualties (confirmed by Martin Dempsey, chairman of the US 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, after the war), but Hamas had often fired rockets from civilian 
areas. Second, the US Federal Aviation Authority’s decision to temporarily ban US 
flights to Israel’s Ben Gurion airport was seen by Israel not only as a gift to Hamas 
terrorism but also as an effort to pressure Israel into agreeing to a cease-fire. Indeed, 
during the war, there was a serious disagreement over US efforts to bring about a 
cease-fire, with Israel taking a dim view of Kerry’s involvement of Turkey and Qatar 
(allies of Hamas but, in 2014, enemies of Israel) in the cease-fire effort. Finally, a dis- 
pute arose over US supplies of weapons to Israel, especially Hellfire missiles.” 

In the aftermath of the war, with Israeli elections a year away, Netanyahu, most 
likely seeking to bolster his position on the right side of the Israeli political spectrum, 
which had been damaged due to the inconclusive result of the war, embarked on 
another round of annexing land on the West Bank and authorizing the construction 
of additional housing in East Jerusalem and in West Bank settlements. This was met 
by heavy criticism from the United States, and the US-Israeli conflict peaked when it 
was revealed that the Israeli government had approved 2,600 additional housing units 
in East Jerusalem just before Netanyahu’s meeting with Obama at the White House 
at the end of September 2014. The Obama administration severely criticized the 
housing plan; Netanyahu denounced the criticism as “against American values”; and 
the Obama administration responded that it was American values that had funded 
the Iron Dome antimissile system, which had protected Israeli lives during the 2014 
Israel-Hamas war.” 

By the end of October 2014, it appeared as if US-Israeli relations had gone from 
bad to worse, as the outspoken Israeli defense minister, Moshe Ya’alon, was denied 
meetings with Secretary of State John Kerry and Vice President Joe Biden on a visit 
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to the US. An even more telling blow to the relationship came soon thereafter when 
“senior Obama administration officials” were quoted in an Aflantic article as calling 
Netanyahu a “chickenshit” and a “coward.”’5 

Even as it appeared that relations between Netanyahu’s government and the 
Obama administration could get no worse, they hit a new low in March 2015 when 
Netanyahu, without consulting the Obama administration, accepted an invitation 
from Republican John Boehner, then Speaker of the House, to address a joint ses- 
sion of the US House of Representatives and Senate (both controlled by Republi- 
cans) on the threat from Iran and the dangers of the emerging deal between Iran 
and the US and the other permanent members of the UN Security Council plus 
Germany (the P5+1). Since Boehner and a large number of other Republicans were 
highly critical of the agreement the Obama administration was negotiating with 
Iran, as was Netanyahu, the invitation was a clear effort to achieve partisan advan- 
tage over the Obama administration. Notably, a number of prominent Democrats 
boycotted the speech. While Netanyahu was able to exploit his speech to Congress 
to strengthen his domestic position in the run-up to the March 2015 Israeli elec- 
tion, it was also a further indication that the once-bipartisan support for Israel in 
the US was eroding. 


The US-Israel Arms Assistance Agreement 
and the Final Confrontation over Settlements 


As could be expected, relations between the Obama administration and Israel wors- 
ened further as a result of the formation of a right-wing, pro-settlement coalition 
government following the March 2ot15 Israeli elections, in which Naftali Bennett, 
leader of the pro-settlement Jewish Home Party, played a prominent role. Indeed, 
settlement expansion was to bedevil US-Israeli relations until the end of the Obama 
presidency. However, one bright spot in US-Israeli relations was the signing of a new 
ten-year, $38 billion military assistance agreement in September 2016. Although it 
gave Israel more funds per year than the agreement reached with the George W. Bush 
administration ($3.8 billion versus $3.0 billion), it also phased out Israel’s use of a 
portion of the funds for its domestic arms industry, and it prohibited Israel from 
asking for more than $3.8 billion in any year. Netanyahu’s domestic critics seized on 
these limitations, asserting that had Netanyahu not alienated the Obama administra- 
tion over the Iran nuclear deal and the settlements question, Israel could have gotten 
a better agreement.” 

Donald Trump’s election in November 2016 further strengthened the right-wing 
impulse of Netanyahu’s government, particularly after President-Elect Trump nomi- 
nated David N. Friedman, a supporter of the settlements, to be ambassador to Israel. 
Led by Naftali Bennett, Israel’s pro-settlement forces pushed to rapidly expand hous- 
ing construction in the settlements and to legalize hitherto illegal settlement out- 
posts, including those built on privately owned Palestinian land (the owners were 
promised compensation). This development was evidently too much for the Obama 
administration. On December 23, 2016, the US abstained on UN Security Council 
Resolution 2334, which strongly condemned Israeli settlement activity both in 
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Jerusalem and in the West Bank and demanded that Israel stop constructing housing 
there. While the resolution also condemned terrorism and incitement, the perpetra- 
tors of the terrorism and incitement—the Palestinians—were not mentioned by 
name in the resolution, adding to Israel’s unhappiness with it.7” 

Reacting to Israeli criticism of the United States’ failure to veto the resolution, 
Secretary of State Kerry, long frustrated by Israeli settlement expansion, stated the 
following in a speech on December 28, 2016: 


I advised the [Israeli] prime minister repeatedly that further settlement 
activities only invited UN action. Yet the settlement activity only in- 
creased—including advancing the unprecedented legislation to legalize 
settler outposts that the [Israeli] prime minister himself reportedly warned 
could expose Israel to action at the Security Council, and even interna- 
tional prosecution, before deciding to support it. In the end, we could not 
in good conscience protect the most extreme elements of the settler move- 
ment as it tries to destroy the two-state solution. [Also,] we could not in 
good conscience turn a blind eye to Palestinian actions that foment hatred 
and violence. It is not in the US interest to help anyone on either side 
create a unitary state. We may not be able to stop them, but we cannot be 
expected to defend them, and it is certainly not the role of any country to 
vote against its own policies. That is why we decided not to block the UN 
resolution that makes clear both sides [have to] take steps to save the two- 
state solution while there is still time.” 


Secretary Kerry’s comments, which were made three weeks before the end of the 
Obama administration, provide a useful point of departure for comparing the poli- 
cies of the George W. Bush and Barack Obama administrations toward the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 


CONCLUSION: 
COMPARING THE BUSH AND OBAMA POLICIES 


In comparing the Bush and Obama policies toward Israel and the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, we find both similarities and differences. Both administrations committed 
themselves to Israel’s security. In a 2007 memorandum of understanding with Israel, 
the Bush administration committed the United States to supply Israel with $30 bil- 
lion in security assistance over the next decade. The Obama administration not only 
agreed to continue funding security assistance to Israel at that level but also added 
$205 million to support Israel’s Iron Dome antimissile system, and in September 2016 
signed a new ten-year, $38 billion security assistance agreement with Israel. However, 
neither the Bush administration nor the Obama administration supported Israel's 
calls for an American attack on Iran’s nuclear installations, and both were hesitant to 
support an Israeli attack on Iran as well. Indeed, the Obama administration’s nuclear 
agreement with Iran in July 2015 was a major source of conflict between the United 
States and Israel. 
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Another similarity between the Bush and Obama administrations is that they 
both called for a two-state solution to the Israel-Palestinian conflict, with Israel and 
Palestine living side by side in peace and security. Both Bush and Obama also strongly 
endorsed the concept of Israel as a Jewish state. 

Despite these similarities, there have been a number of differences, and in the 
mind of the Israeli public at least, they tended to outweigh the similarities. First and 
foremost have been the differences over Israeli settlement building. While no US 
administration has formally supported the building of Israeli settlements in the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem, George W. Bush in April 2004 tacitly supported Israel's 
continued building in the major settlement blocs when he stated, “In light of new 
realities on the ground, including already existing population centers, it is unrealistic 
to expect that the outcome of the final status negotiations will be a full and complete 
return to the armistice lines of 1949.” By contrast, early on in his administration 
Obama came out strongly against settlements, not only in the West Bank outside the 
settlement blocs but also in the settlement blocs and in Jerusalem as well. While Ne- 
tanyahu agreed to a partial settlement freeze that didn’t include East Jerusalem, the 
settlement issue was a major and continuous cause of conflict between Israel and the 
Obama administration. 

A second difference can be seen in the differing worldviews of the two administra- 
tions. Bush was a conservative with a black-and-white understanding of terrorism, 
one that was reinforced by 9/t11. In this, both Prime Minister Sharon, a conservative, 
and Prime Minister Olmert, a moderate conservative, were on the same wavelength 
as Bush, and this reinforced their relationships. By contrast, Obama was a liberal, and 
his view of the world clashed with that of Netanyahu, a conservative. 

A third difference can be seen in the administrations’ different approaches to Iran. 
In his first term Bush sought to isolate Iran. In his second term he proved willing to 
cooperate with key European Union states in their efforts to get Iran to stop enrich- 
ing uranium, but relations between the United States and Iran remained hostile 
during Bush’s entire term of office. By contrast, Obama’s outreach policy toward Iran 
was seen as the height of naiveté by Netanyahu, who delivered a speech in March 2015 
to a joint session of the US Congress in an unsuccessful attempt to prevent the US 
from signing a nuclear agreement with Iran. 

A related outreach program by the Obama administration involved Syria—which 
the Bush administration sought to isolate, especially after the assassination of Leba- 
nese Sunni leader Rafiq Hariri in 2005. Obama apparently hoped that by warming up 
relations with Syria, he could influence the Syrians to stop the infiltration of anti-US 
fighters into Iraq, as well as break Syria’s ties with Iran and stop it from aiding Hamas 
and Hizbollah. That policy also proved unsuccessful, and US inaction during the 
subsequent Syrian civil war raised questions in Israel (and elsewhere in the Middle 
East) about US credibility. 

Yet another difference between Bush and Obama lay in Obama's pursuit of a 
nuclear-free world. Bush never embraced the concept, and Obama appeared to the 
Israelis to be sacrificing their interests by failing to insist that Israel should not be 
pressured to give up its nuclear weapons until after a comprehensive Middle East 
peace agreement had been achieved. 
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Another major difference between the two administrations was their approaches 
to the Arab-Israeli peace process. Bush, after 9/11, sought to end the al-Aqsa intifada 
and create a Palestinian state that would live in peace alongside Israel. While the 
Obama administration had the same goal, Bush’s post-9/11 efforts, unlike Obama’s, 
tended to be episodic, and they all but ceased after both the Zinni mission to the 
Middle East and the 2003 Road Map were sabotaged by Palestinian terrorism. After 
Arafat died and Mahmoud Abbas was elected president of the Palestinian Authority, 
the United States moved ahead with its peace plan, since Abbas, unlike Arafat, was a 
strong opponent of terrorism. Unfortunately for Bush, however, Abbas proved to be 
a weak leader, and the US democratization program, which had become a centerpiece 
of the administration's policy in the Middle East, foundered when Hamas won the 
Palestinian Legislative Council elections in January 2006. Bush’s strategy suffered 
another blow when Prime Minister Sharon suffered a massive stroke in January 2006, 
soon after his unilateral withdrawal from Gaza. The Palestinian government collapsed 
when Hamas seized power in Gaza in June 2007, signaling a major split in the Pales- 
tinian movement. By that time, with the war in Iraq going badly, and with the Dem- 
ocrats having won control of both houses of the US Congress in the midterm election 
of 2006, Bush was very much a lame duck president. His subsequent efforts at peace- 
making at the Annapolis conference in November 2007 did not prove successful, al- 
though if one is to believe Bush’s memoirs the two sides did come close. However, the 
fact that the Bush administration came to an end as war was raging between Israel 
and Hamas illustrates the failure of the Bush administration’s peacemaking strategy. 

Obama, by contrast, had a very different approach. Unlike Bush’s episodic ap- 
proach to Middle East peacemaking, Obama’s was continuous, although he seemed to 
constantly revise his strategy. Obama’s strong emphasis on trying to achieve an Israeli- 
Palestinian peace agreement was due in part to a desire to show he was different from 
Bush. Thus, while Bush was inactive in pursuing the Arab-Israeli peace process at the 
start of his presidency, Obama on his second day in office appointed George Mitchell 
as his Middle East mediator. Obama also undertook a major outreach effort to the 
Muslim and Arab worlds with speeches in Turkey and Egypt in an effort to show that 
despite the fact that the United States was involved in wars in two Muslim countries, 
Iraq and Afghanistan, it was not at war with Islam. To emphasize this point Obama 
downplayed the Islamic nature of terrorism—much to the displeasure of US conser- 
vatives. At the same time, he appeared to deliberately cool ties with Israel. 

Obama’s peacemaking strategy had multiple phases until the end of 2016. Through 
most of 2009, he sought to get Israel to agree to a two-state solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and stop building in the settlements; the PA under Abbas to re- 
turn to direct negotiations with Israel; Syria to cut its ties to Hamas, Hizbollah, and 
Iran; and Saudi Arabia and the Gulf Emirates to make confidence-building gestures 
to Israel, such as allowing Israeli civilian overflights of their countries and visits by 
Israeli businessmen. When this ambitious plan did not prove successful, the admin- 
istration decided on a more modest policy in 2010 and sought to get indirect or 
proximity talks under way between Israel and the Palestinians. The indirect talks did 
not bear fruit, however, other than to finally get Abbas’s agreement to enter into di- 
rect talks with Israel, something that took place in early September 2010. 
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Secretary of State Clinton appeared to shift US policy yet again in December 2010 
when, in a speech, she changed Obama’s emphasis on stopping Israeli construction in 
the settlements by asserting the need to deal with all the final status issues between 
Israel and the Palestinians (water, security, Jerusalem, borders, refugees, and settle- 
ments). Then in May 2011, in a speech primarily designed to respond to the emer- 
gence of the Arab uprisings, Obama changed the emphasis once again, placing 
priority on borders and security. 

In March 2033, following his reelection, Obama embarked on yet another tactic to 
try to bring about an Israeli-Palestinian agreement: demonstrably drawing closer to 
Israel by visiting it and offering strong support. After a right-wing government in 
Israel accelerated in 2015 and 2016 settlement expansion, which the Obama presi- 
dency saw as destroying the chances for a two-state solution to the Israel-Palestinian 
conflict, it decided in December 2016 not to veto UN Security Council Resolution 
2334, which severely condemned Israeli settlement expansion. That was the Obama 
administration’s last major move on Middle East peacemaking. 

In sum, while there were a number of similarities, as well as differences, between 
the policies of the George W. Bush and Barack Obama administrations toward the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, there was one common thread running through both adminis- 
trations: the inability to achieve a Palestinian-Israeli peace agreement. 
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PART IV 


The Persian Gulf in US Policy 


The term grand strategy in international relations refers to the articulation of a coun- 
try’s core interests, an understanding of the principal threats to these interests, and 
views about which policies are best designed to advance these objectives while thwart- 
ing threats. US interests in the Middle East have remained largely constant since 
World War II. Most importantly, US leaders have wanted to ensure easy access to and 
the safe transport of oil, and to prevent the expansion of groups hostile to America 
and its allies. 

Although these interests have remained constant, the primary threats to these in- 
terests have changed through the decades, from the Soviet Union during the Cold 
War and Iran after the 1979 Revolution to Iraq in the 1990s after its invasion of Ku- 
wait and radical Islamist groups after the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks. As 
America’s primary enemies have changed, so, too, have US policies that were de- 
signed to counter these threats. These policies have tended to become considerably 
more forceful as the principal dangers became less powerful; the greater America’s 
relative power advantage, the greater the freedom of action for US leaders. These 
policies included: balance-of-power politics and the support of local allies during the 
Cold War to counter the Soviets; a US-led campaign in 1991 to oust Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait (though not to overthrow the Saddam Hussein regime); and preventive 
war—coupled with forceful regime change and nation building—against Iraq in 
2003. A principal objective of the chapters in this section is to discuss the evolution 
of US grand strategy in the Middle East since the end of the Second World War. As 
several of the chapters make clear, more extensive foreign policies have not always 
resulted in greater security. The opposite, in fact, has often been the case. 

Balance-of-power politics based in realpolitik, most notably the frequent support 
of authoritarian regimes that were sympathetic to the United States, were the domi- 
nant tactic implemented during the Cold War to counter the Soviet threat. Early in 
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this conflict, the United States initiated a relationship with Iran through the 1953 
Mussadig coup and then enhanced this relationship by supporting the shah of Iran as 
the US “policeman” in the Gulf as part of the Vietnam-induced 1969 Nixon Doc- 
trine, which sought to secure US surrogates for its global strategic interests. (The 
United States envisioned Israel playing a similar role in the heartland of the Middle 
East.) With the fall of the shah in the 1979 Iranian revolution and with the ensuing 
Iran-Iraq war, Washington began to see Iraq’s Saddam Hussein as its new gendarme 
in the region, keeping Khomeinism at bay, restoring Gulf stability, and possibly play- 
ing the role that Egyptian president Anwar Sadat never filled: leading a moderate 
Arab consensus toward peace with Israel. US support of Hussein backfired, howev- 
er—a turn of events that became readily apparent when Iraq invaded Kuwait in 1990, 
eliciting the decision by George H. W. Bush’s administration to intervene militarily. 
The 1991 Gulf War, along with the end of the Cold War, contributed to a new re- 
gional configuration full of prospects for peace and stability as well as conflict and 
instability. Importantly, this resulted in an enhanced role for the United States in a 
part of the Middle East that had traditionally been wary of US influence. 

In Chapter 13, Gary Sick, who served on the National Security Council during the 
Carter administration, examines the evolution of US balancing policies in the Persian 
Gulf from World War II to the period of “dual containment” of Iran and Iraq in the 
1990s. He focuses in particular on the enhanced role of the United States in the re- 
gion following the 1979 Iranian revolution. In addition to providing context for this 
section in the book, Sick also critically analyzes the changing role of the United States 
in the area, detailing how the American military, political, and economic footprint in 
the region has steadily increased over time even after the threat from the Soviet 
Union—which was by far the greatest threat to US core interests—was no more. 

The September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks initiated a new, more aggressive era for 
US Middle Eastern policies. Under the leadership of President George W. Bush, the 
United States reacted to these events in a dramatic manner. The distance traveled 
from the secure, if not invincible, feeling Americans enjoyed prior to 9/11 to the sense 
of vulnerability in the aftermath of the attacks was enormous. This feeling of vulner- 
ability in large part produced a consensus in the United States in support of President 
Bush's highly assertive foreign policies. These new policies became manifest in the 
US-led invasion of Afghanistan in October 2001, which successfully evicted the rul- 
ing Taliban regime by the end of the year. They became even more apparent in the 
September 2002 enunciation of the administration’s national security strategy, known 
as the Bush Doctrine, which, among other things, advocated preventive war in order 
to deal with rising threats before they could injure the United States. In March 2003, 
the Bush Doctrine became the rationale for the US-led invasion of Iraq, which top- 
pled the regime of Saddam Hussein. The Iraq war also became a centerpiece of the 
Bush administration's strategy of spreading democracy—including by force—as a key 
means of reducing security threats to the United States. Amid the global war on terror 
spearheaded by the Bush administration after 9/11, the United States became caught 
in a quagmire in Iraq generated by a lethal insurgency composed of Iraqi elements 
and a small number of foreign jihadists. 
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Steve Yetiv and Ali Abootalebi contribute two chapters (Chapters 14 and 15, re- 
spectively) examining the US-led invasion of Iraq in 2003 and its aftermath. Yetiv first 
outlines the Bush administration’s rationale in making the decision to go to war in 
Iraq. In doing so, he analyzes the popular perceptions—and misperceptions—of why 
the Bush administration went against the wishes of most of the international com- 
munity and invaded Iraq. In the process of his examination, he outlines what appear 
to be the real reasons: Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction (WMD) programs, putative 
ties to terrorist networks, and massive human rights violations. Beyond these self- 
declared motives for war, key—though misguided or erroneous—contextual vari- 
ables helped push the administration to war, including belief in the need for preventive 
military action over containment policies, faulty intelligence, and overconfidence in 
the relative ease of success of war. 

Abootalebi builds on these themes in a stinging critique of the Bush administra- 
tion’s decision to go to war and the series of missteps it made during and after the 
initial military phase of the conflict. Among the most important of these were: a 
misguided belief that a stable democratic system could be exported to Iraq by force; 
a misunderstanding of Iraqi culture, especially the importance of religious divisions; 
an underestimation of the profound influence that Iran was likely to have in postwar 
Iraq; and the deployment of far too few troops to achieve US objectives against con- 
siderable obstacles. 

The core elements of America’s grand strategy in the Middle East coalesced in 
America’s alliance with Saudi Arabia, which has existed since the end of the World 
War II, as Thomas Lippman details in Chapter 16. Protecting the kingdom’s vast oil 
wealth from enemies has been a key US goal since World War II, and extensive coop- 
eration with the al Saud was critical to US efforts to contain the Soviet Union, Iran, 
Iraq, and extremist Islamist groups. Despite the longevity of the alliance, however, it 
has frequently been a troubled one in which the effects of profound ideological dif- 
ferences have often strained relations, though never to the breaking point. America’s 
alliance with Saudi Arabia is thus symptomatic of US relations with the Middle East 
as a whole: these relations have been simultaneously sources of order and disorder, 
inducing both tensions and cooperation. 
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CHAPTER 13 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF 


From Twin Pillars to Dual Containment 


Gary Sick 


The United States arrived reluctantly as an active player in the Persian Gulf, but after 
a quarter century of resistance, turmoil, and false starts, it emerged as the unques- 
tioned military and political power in the region. In some respects this is merely the 
story of how the United States slowly reconciled itself to assuming the role originated 
by the British in the nineteenth century. British interests, however, were never iden- 
tical to US interests, and the underpinnings of US policy by the turn of the century 
bore little resemblance to the classic British defense of its eastern lines of 
communication. 

The interests of the United States in the Persian Gulf region have been very simple 
and consistent: first, to ensure access by the industrialized world to the vast oil re- 
sources of the region; and second, to prevent any hostile power from acquiring polit- 
ical or military control over those resources. Throughout the Cold War, the most 
immediate threat was the Soviet Union; after the Soviet collapse, Iran and Iraq be- 
came the primary targets of US containment efforts. 

Other objectives, such as preserving the stability and independence of the Gulf 
states or containing the threat of Islamic fundamentalism, were derivative concerns 
and were implicit in the two grand themes of oil and containment. Preoccupation 
with the security of Israel was a driving factor in US Middle East policy for half a 
century, and developments in the Arab-Israeli arena sporadically influenced US 
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policies in the Persian Gulf (and vice versa). Especially after the end of the Cold War, 
the Israeli factor began to assume much greater importance in the formulation of US 
policy in the Gulf. 

The slow unfolding of US policy contributed to (and occasionally was the victim 
of) the development of the modern Persian Gulf. This chapter focuses on a few key 
turning points, when seemingly unrelated US policy choices eventually resolved 
themselves into a surprisingly coherent strategic posture. 


THE TWIN PILLAR POLICY 


Prior to World War II, US involvement in the Persian Gulf was minimal. The first 
sustained encounter with the region was in the nineteenth century, in the days of the 
great clipper ships.’ The Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean were regarded as a British 
preserve, and US political, commercial, and military contact with the region was ex- 
tremely rare.’ 

The US Middle East Command was established during World War II to oversee 
the supply route of war materiel to the Soviet Union. Its forty thousand US troops 
constituted the largest US deployment to the region from that time until Operation 
Desert Storm in 1991. The small US naval contingent (Middle East Force) that was 
established in 1947 relied on British hospitality at Jufair on Bahrain Island. 

The British announcement in 1968 that it intended to withdraw from its historic 
position east of Suez came as an unwelcome shock in Washington, which had long 
relied on the British presence as an essential component of its Soviet containment 
strategy along the immense arc from the Suez Canal to the Straits of Malacca. It also 
came at the worst possible moment, since US forces were increasingly strained by 
commitments in Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

The Nixon administration undertook a major review of US Persian Gulf policy 
when it took office in 1969. This was part of a global effort to redefine US security 
interests at a time of competing demands on US military forces and a growing reluc- 
tance by the American public to support what were seen as potentially costly foreign 
commitments. The result of this effort was the Nixon Doctrine, which placed pri- 
mary reliance on security cooperation with regional states as a means of protecting 
US interests around the world. In the Gulf, it was decided to rely heavily on the two 
key states of Iran and Saudi Arabia, a strategy that quickly became known as the 
“Twin Pillar policy.” 

From the beginning, it was recognized that Iran would be the more substantial of 
the two “pillars” because of its size, its military capabilities, its physical juxtaposition 
between the Soviet Union and the Persian Gulf, and the willingness of the shah (un- 
like the Arab states of the region) to cooperate openly with the United States on se- 
curity matters. This very special relationship between Washington and Tehran was 
sealed in May 1972 during the visit to Tehran of President Nixon and his national 
security adviser, Henry Kissinger. 

In two and a half hours of conversation over two days, a deal was struck in which 
the United States agreed to increase the numbers of uniformed advisers in Iran and 
guaranteed the shah access to some of the most sophisticated nonnuclear technology 
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in the US military arsenal. The shah, in return, agreed to accept a key role in protect- 
ing Western interests in the Persian Gulf region. All of this was summed up with 
startling candor at the end of the meetings, when President Nixon looked across the 
table to the shah and said simply, “Protect me.”4 

This moment was the culmination of several decades of tumultuous political 
relations between the United States and Iran. In 1953, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had carried out a “countercoup” that restored the shah to the throne and 
ended the political career of nationalist leader Muhammad Mussadigq.’ By this act, 
the United States at once lost its political innocence with regard to Iran and guar- 
anteed that it would be held permanently responsible—at least by Iranian popular 
opinion—for the Iranian ruler’s excesses and cruelties. In 1963, a fiery religious 
leader, Ruhollah Khomeini, led the opposition to a bill that, among other things, 
extended diplomatic protection to American military advisers. This rebellion, 
which in retrospect was a rehearsal for the revolution of 1978-1979, led to Khomei- 
ni’s fourteen-year exile. Although most Americans were scarcely aware of this inci- 
dent, the Iranian opposition was convinced that the shah was acting on behalf of 
the United States. 

The agreement between President Nixon and the shah in 1972 transformed the 
previous client relationship. Iran was on the brink of becoming a major power in the 
oil market and now had free access to the US arsenal of modern weaponry. This was 
formally acknowledged when Iran agreed to become the protector of US interests in 
the region, and the shah increasingly felt emboldened to lecture his great power ally 
on politics, economics, and strategy. The United States in turn reduced its intelli- 
gence coverage of Iran’s internal politics and relied on the shah for assistance in put- 
ting down the Marxist rebellion in Dhofar, for an assured energy supply at the time 
of the oil embargo of 1973, and for support in political and military operations in the 
Middle East and Africa as well as Vietnam. 

This role reversal went almost unnoticed in the Persian Gulf and elsewhere, how- 
ever. In Iran, the image of a compliant shah responding to orders dictated in Wash- 
ington remained vividly implanted in the national psyche. As a consequence, when 
the revolution exploded in the late 1970s, the United States had the worst of both 
worlds. It had relinquished much of its independent capacity to assess and influence 
Iran’s internal politics, but it was popularly suspected of orchestrating every move by 
the shah’s regime. 

The Twin Pillar policy also involved a tripartite covert action with Israel to desta- 
bilize Iraq by supporting a Kurdish rebellion against Baghdad. This plan was adopted 
in May 1972 during the Nixon-Kissinger visit; it collapsed in 1975 when the shah 
unilaterally came to an agreement with Saddam Hussein and abandoned the Kurds. 
It established a precedent for viewing the Persian Gulf as an extension of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and for US-Israeli cooperation in the region.® 

The collapse of the shah’s regime in February 1979 was the death knell for the US 
Twin Pillar policy. From the beginning, the policy had been predicated on a close 
personal relationship with the shah. With his departure and the arrival of a hostile 
Islamist regime in Tehran, the United States was left strategically naked in the Persian 
Gulf, with no safety net. 
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THE CARTER DOCTRINE 


This blow was compounded in February 1979 by reports of an incipient invasion of 
North Yemen by its avowedly Marxist neighbor to the south. This event, coming in 
the wake of the Marxist coup in Afghanistan in April 1978, the conclusion of the 
Ethiopian-Soviet treaty in November 1978, the fall of the shah, and the assassination 
of US ambassador Adolph Dubs in Kabul in February 1979, created the impression 
that the United States had lost all capacity to influence regional events. That impres- 
sion was strengthened when Turkey and Pakistan followed Iran in withdrawing from 
the Central Treaty Organization in March. 

Washington responded by dispatching a carrier task force to the Arabian Sea and 
by rushing emergency military aid to Yemen and the Airborne Warning and Control 
System, or AWACS, to Saudi Arabia. The United States also undertook a systematic 
effort to develop a new “strategic framework” for the Persian Gulf. By the end of 
1979, the outlines of a strategy had been sketched in, including initial identification 
of US forces for a rapid deployment force and preliminary discussions with Oman, 
Kenya, and Somalia about possible use of facilities. Nevertheless, when the US em- 
bassy in Tehran was attacked in November, a high-level review of US military capa- 
bilities reached the sobering conclusion that US ability to influence events in the 
region was extremely limited. In late November, when there were serious fears that 
the US hostages were in danger of being killed, a second aircraft carrier was sent to 
the area and two additional destroyers were assigned to the Middle East Force. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan just before Christmas in 1979 reawakened fears 
of a Soviet drive to the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. The practical effect of the 
Soviet invasion was to terminate the efforts of the Carter administration to seek mu- 
tual accommodation with the Soviet Union, including support for the SALT II treaty. 
This policy shift was articulated by Carter in his State of the Union address of January 
23, 1980: “Any attempt by any outside force to gain control of the Persian Gulf region 
will be regarded as an assault on the vital interests of the United States of America, 
and such an assault will be repelled by any means necessary, including military force.” 

This declaration, which quickly came to be known as the Carter Doctrine, bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the classic statement of British policy by Lord Lansdowne 
in 1903, when he said the United Kingdom would “regard the establishment of a 
naval base, or of a fortified port, in the Persian Gulf by any other power as a very 
grave menace to British interests,” an act that would be resisted “with all the means at 
our disposal.”’ The statement clearly established the United States as the protecting 
power of the region and effectively completed the transfer of policy responsibility in 
the Persian Gulf from the British to the Americans. 

When Carter made this statement, it reflected US intentions rather than capabil- 
ities. By the time the Reagan administration arrived in Washington in January 1981, 
it would have been accurate to say that the US security structure in the Persian Gulf 
region was more symbol than reality—at least as measured in purely military capac- 
ity.’ Nevertheless, it was equally apparent that the developments of 1980 marked a 
major threshold in the evolution of US strategy and a new conviction that this region 
represented a major strategic zone of US vital interests, demanding both sustained 
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attention at the highest levels of US policymaking and direct US engagement in 
support of specifically US interests. That was without precedent. 

The Reagan administration adopted the Carter Doctrine and over the following 
seven years succeeded in putting more substantial military power and organization 
behind its words. The Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force (RDJTF) was reorganized 
in 1983 as a unified command known as the Central Command, based at MacDill Air 
Force Base in Tampa, Florida, with earmarked forces totaling some 230,000 military 
personnel from the four services. Its basic mission reflected the two themes that had 
wound through US regional policy from the very beginning: “to assure continued 
access to Persian Gulf oil and to prevent the Soviets from acquiring political-military 
control directly or through proxies.” 


THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR (1980-1988) 


Despite the shadow of Soviet military power, all threats to oil supplies and to re- 
gional stability came not from Russia and its allies but from political developments 
within the region. The first of these was the Arab oil boycott at the time of the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1973, which nearly tripled the price of oil and sent Western economies 
spinning into a serious recession. The second was the Iranian revolution, and the 
third was the Iran-Iraq war, which Iraq launched with a massive invasion in Septem- 
ber 1980. 

The United States asserted its neutrality at the beginning of the war, then later 
tilted unofficially in favor of Iraq as Iran drove back the Iraqi forces and counterat- 
tacked across the border. In 1985-1986, as part of a “strategic opening” to Iran coupled 
with an abortive effort to free US hostages in Lebanon, the United States and Israel 
undertook a series of secret contacts and substantial arms transfers to Iran that effec- 
tively shifted US policy—at least at the covert level—toward Iran. When the revela- 
tion of these arrangements created consternation and threatened US relations with 
the friendly oil-producing states of the Gulf, the United States reversed field sharply 
and adopted an openly pro-Iraqi position.” 

During much of the war, the United States and many other powers adopted a 
hands-off posture, content to see these two abominable regimes exhaust each other 
on the battlefield, particularly since the war was having relatively little impact on oil 
supplies or prices." That nonchalance began to fade in 1985-1986 when Iran began to 
retaliate for Iraqi air attacks against its shipping in the Gulf by using mines and small 
armed boats against neutral shipping en route to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 

In late 1986, Kuwait asked both the United States and the Soviet Union to place 
Kuwaiti tankers under their flags and provide protection. The Soviet Union agreed to 
reflag three Kuwaiti tankers, and the United States quickly followed suit by reflagging 
eleven. The United States moved a substantial number of naval ships into or near the 
Gulf and began escorting tanker convoys to and from Kuwait.” Iran’s indiscriminate 
use of mines led other NATO navies to send minesweepers and other escort ships to 
the Gulf to protect international shipping. 

Although the reflagging decision was seen at the time as a temporary US response 
to a specific problem, in retrospect it was a fundamental turning point. For the first 
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time since World War II, the United States had assumed an operational role in the 
defense of the Persian Gulf, with all that implied in terms of development of infra- 
structure, doctrine, coordination with NATO allies, and direct collaboration with the 
Arab states on the southern littoral. President Reagan’s military intervention thus 
confirmed President Carter’s assertion that the Gulf was of vital interest to the United 
States and that the United States was prepared to use military force in pursuit of that 
interest. Although the Carter Doctrine addressed the prospective threat from the 
Soviet Union, its first major implementation involved a regional state, anticipating 
the massive international coalition that repelled Iraq's occupation of Kuwait in Janu- 


ary 1991. 


FROM WAR TO WAR 


United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolution 598 was passed unanimously by 
the Security Council on July 20, 1987, calling for an immediate cease-fire between 
Iran and Iraq. This set off a full year of acrimonious debate, punctuated by sporadic 
missile bombardments of cities and further attacks on oil tankers. A new element in 
this escalation of the war was the expanded use of chemical weapons by Iraq against 
civilian targets. Iraq had used poison gas extensively in earlier campaigns, but the 
targets had been Iranian military forces. On the evening of March 16, 1988, Iraq con- 
ducted two bombing raids against the village of Halabjah, which Iranian forces were 
about to enter. The bombs caught the local Iraqi Kurdish villagers in their homes and 
in the street, killing at least two thousand civilians. The UN dispatched an investigat- 
ing team that confirmed the atrocity. But Iraq was unrepentant. Foreign Minister 
Tariq ‘Aziz wrote to the UN secretary-general that “in their legitimate, moral, and 
internationally approved self-defense, our people are determined to use all available 
abilities and means against the criminal invaders.” In fact, in the succeeding months, 
Iraq used poison gas more frequently and against a wider range of targets, including 
civilians, than at any previous time in the war. The UN Security Council passed Res- 
olution 612 on May 9, 1988, mandating an immediate end to the use of chemical 
weapons in the war and holding out the prospect of sanctions against violators, but it 
had no effect. 

During this same period, the Soviet Union announced its intention to withdraw 
its military forces from Afghanistan by the end of 1988. This resulted in the signing of 
an accord between Afghanistan and Pakistan on April 14 in Geneva, with the United 
States and the Soviet Union as co-guarantors. 

Throughout this period, political cohesion in Iran was breaking down, and the 
continued use of mines in the Gulf set off a new round of clashes with US forces." 
Iraq went on the offensive against Iran’s disorganized and disheartened military 
forces, recapturing the Fao Peninsula in a lightning attack on April 18, then proceed- 
ing to push back Iranian forces all along the front. In mid-May, apparently with as- 
sistance from Saudi Arabia, Iraq carried out a devastating attack on the Iranian oil 
transfer site at Larak Island in the southern Gulf, destroying five ships, including the 
world’s largest supertanker."® Antiwar sentiment began to appear openly in demon- 
strations in major Iranian cities. And most disturbing of all for the divided leadership, 
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persuasive evidence began to accumulate that Khomeini was severely ill and virtually 
incapacitated. 

On July 3, a commercial Iranian aircraft was shot down by the USS Vincennes, 
killing all 290 passengers and crew. This terrible accident, coming at the end of a 
seemingly endless series of defeats, underscored the despair of Iran’s position. On July 
18, the Iranian foreign minister sent a letter to the UN secretary-general formally ac- 
cepting Resolution 598. Two days later, Khomeini sent a “message to the nation,” read 
by an announcer, associating himself with the decision, which, he said, was “more 
deadly than taking poison.” 

Iraq was taken by surprise and initially resisted accepting a cease-fire while con- 
tinuing its mopping-up operations. Iraq also continued to demonstrate a contemptu- 
ous disregard for the Security Council and for world opinion on the use of chemical 
weapons. A UN investigative team presented its report to the Security Council on 
August 1, finding that “chemical weapons continue to be used on an intensive scale” 
by Iraq. Only hours later, Iraq launched a massive chemical bombing attack on the 
Iranian town of Oshnoviyeh. However, as international pressure mounted, Saddam 
Hussein finally agreed to accept a cease-fire on August 6. A UN observer force was 
rushed to the region, and a cease-fire went into effect on August 20, 1988. 

The end of the war provided an opportunity for the George H. W. Bush adminis- 
tration to reconsider its support for Saddam Hussein in the wake of revelations about 
Iraq’s use of chemical weapons against its own population, the genocidal Anfal cam- 
paign against the Kurds, and Iraq’s efforts to develop nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction. The policy of limited cooperation with Iraq, however, 
remained intact. This policy became an embarrassment after the defeat of Iraq in the 
1991 Gulf War, when claims were leveled that the US government had chosen to ig- 
nore warnings that agricultural credits might have been diverted to the purchase of 
military equipment. The most sensational charges of criminal responsibility were 
never substantiated, and the so-called Iraqgate scandal faded after the 1992 US presi- 
dential elections. However, documents made available to the Congress and the media 
did demonstrate persuasively that the Bush administration had pursued a largely 
uncritical policy toward Iraq during the period between the end of the Iran-Iraq war 
and the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 

Ata minimum, this policy of tolerance and inattentiveness may have contributed 
to a false sense of security on the part of Saddam Hussein as he prepared to invade his 
neighbor to the south. The US ambassador to Baghdad, April Glaspie, was widely 
criticized for failing to warn Saddam Hussein about the possible consequences of an 
attack, but any fair-minded review of the record would reveal that she was accurately 
reflecting the policy of the president and secretary of state during this interwar 
period.” 


THE SECOND GULF WAR 


When Iraqi forces crossed the border into Kuwait at 1 a.m. on the morning of August 
2, 1990, they set in motion a series of events that would transform US policy in the 
Persian Gulf. It marked a turning point in US relations with the Arab states of the 
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Gulf. The cooperation between the United States and the Soviet Union on a matter 
of high strategy and military policy, which would have been unthinkable only a few 
years earlier, marked the undeniable end of the Cold War.”° The successful creation of 
a very large international coalition under the auspices of the UN and under the direct 
leadership of the United States aroused expectations for both the UN and peacekeep- 
ing, some of which was expressed in President George H. W. Bush’s use of the phrase 
“a new world order” in relation to the Gulf intervention.” 

The eventual use of missiles by Iraq against Israel underscored the relationship 
between the Arab-Israeli conflict and Gulf policy more clearly than at any time since 
the oil embargo of 1973. The immediate imposition of a draconian sanctions regime 
against Iraq, and its continuation over a period of many years, demonstrated both the 
extent and limitations of collective nonviolent coercion by the international commu- 
nity. The combined use of air power, lightning-fast ground mobility, and high-tech 
weapons—many for the first time in combat—in a computerized battlefield environ- 
ment wrote a new chapter in the conduct of modern warfare and raised some trou- 
bling new questions.” The media, especially television, brought these events into the 
world’s living rooms with an intimacy and immediacy that may have been unprece- 
dented in its universality. 

Saddam Hussein’s forces were ejected from Kuwait with minimal combat casual- 
ties.» On March 3, US general Norman Schwarzkopf met with an Iraqi military 
delegation at Safwan airfield in southern Iraq, and the Iraqis quickly agreed to allied 
terms. Almost immediately, revolts against Saddam Hussein’s regime broke out 
among the Kurds in northern Iraq and among the Shi’a in southern Iraq. Initially 
President Bush declared that Iraq was violating the terms of the cease-fire by using 
military helicopters to put down the revolts. He reversed himself almost immediately, 
however, stating that “using helicopters like this to put down one’s own people does 
not add to the stability of the area. .. . We are not in there trying to impose a solution 
inside Iraq.”™ 

The distinction was critical. Over the following weeks, Iraqi forces brutally sup- 
pressed the uprisings and arguably preserved Saddam Hussein’s position of power. 
The rationale for the change was spelled out two weeks later by US officials. One 
noted that “there is no interest in the coalition in further military operations.” Arab 
officials, another said, were advising Washington: “Let Hussein deal with this, then 
the dust will settle and he’s going to have to pay the piper for the war over Kuwait. 
Or at least that is what we are counting on.” 

In an interview with David Frost, General Schwarzkopf said he was “suckered” by 
the Iraqis into agreeing to permit helicopters to fly, ostensibly to move top officials 
between cities, when they really intended to use helicopter gunships against the reb- 
els.*° Five years later, also in an interview with David Frost, George H. W. Bush 
commented on Saddam Hussein and the postwar situation: “I miscalculated. . . . I 
thought he'd be gone.” With regard to the Safwan meeting, Bush noted, “I think he 
took us by surprise. . . . We might have handled the flying of helicopters differ- 
ently... . So I think there’s room for some ex post facto criticism here.””” 

Whatever the rationale, the US decision to permit Saddam Hussein to use ad- 
vanced weaponry to suppress the internal revolts after the war made the United States 
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an accessory after the fact to a massacre and ensured, whether inadvertently or not, 
that Saddam Hussein would retain power in Iraq. When the extent of the repression 
became known, and as Kurdish refugees began flooding across the border into Tur- 
key, the United States, together with France and Great Britain, established so-called 
no-fly zones in the north and south. This gesture undoubtedly saved some lives and 
effectively prevented Saddam Hussein from reestablishing total control over the 
Kurdish territories. It was, however, much too late to save the many thousands of 
Iraqis who had spontaneously attacked the symbols of Ba’thist rule in the weeks after 
the allied victory. 


THE CLINTON ADMINISTRATION 
AND DUAL CONTAINMENT” 


On May 18, 1993, two months after President Clinton took office, Martin Indyk of 
the National Security Council staff spelled out the broad outlines of what he called 
America’s “dual containment” policy in the Persian Gulf” Traditionally, the United 
States had pursued a policy of balancing Iran and Iraq against each other as a means 
of maintaining a degree of regional stability and to protect the smaller oil-rich Arab 
states on the southern side of the Gulf. That was the purpose of the Twin Pillar policy, 
and it was implicit in subsequent tilts toward Iraq and (briefly) Iran during the Iran- 
Iraq war. Indyk, however, proclaimed the policy bankrupt and rejected it “because we 
don’t need to rely on one to balance the other.” Iraq was boxed in by UN sanctions, 
Iran was nearly prostrate after the eight-year war with Iraq, and the United States was 
the predominant power in the Persian Gulf with the “means to counter both the Iraqi 
and Iranian regimes.”?° 


Iraq 


The objective of the policy with regard to Iraq was to sustain the coalition that had 
defeated the armies of Saddam Hussein in Operation Desert Storm and to ensure 
that Iraq complied with all United Nations resolutions. The United States character- 
ized the existing regime in Iraq as criminal and irredeemable and favored maintaining 
the sanctions until Saddam Hussein was gone." This position created difficulties with 
other members of the UN Security Council, since Article 22 of the enabling Resolu- 
tion 687 specified that the sanctions would be lifted once Iraq had eliminated and 
accounted for all of its weapons of mass destruction. 

In the years after the adoption of the policy, the United States reportedly budgeted 
approximately $15 million per year for covert actions to destabilize the Saddam Hus- 
sein regime and for support of various Iraqi opposition groups.” The US Central 
Intelligence Agency attempted to organize several operations to depose Saddam Hus- 
sein, including a major covert action just before the Clinton administration took of 
fice and at least two others in 1995 and 1996.® These operations were unsuccessful. 

There was very little debate in the United States about the desirability—even the 
necessity—of maintaining strict sanctions against the government of Saddam Hus- 
sein. The substantial American consensus in favor of severe sanctions could be 
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attributed in large measure to the Iraqi leader himself. The nature of his attack on 
Kuwait, the looting and killing and burning that followed, his ruthless suppression of 
dissent, his near-genocidal tactics against his own people, the discovery that he was 
much closer to having nuclear and chemical weapons than had been supposed, his 
systematic obstruction of UN investigations, including physical interference and 
mass falsification of documents, and his continued military forays and threats when- 
ever he believed he could get away with it—all of these firmly implanted an image of 
utter evil and constant threat. That image underscored and reinforced US insistence 
on what was the most elaborate network of sanctions ever imposed on a member state 
of the UN. 

There was, however, considerable sympathy in the United States for the plight of 
the people of Iraq, who bore the worst of the brunt of two wars and stringent eco- 
nomic sanctions. This popular concern was no doubt a factor in the US decision to 
acquiesce in the limited sale of Iraqi oil under terms negotiated by the UN in 1996.34 
The United States insisted, however, that the misery of the Iraqi people was directly 
attributable to Saddam Hussein, who callously used the deprivation of his own peo- 
ple as a bargaining chip.® 

In June 1993 and in September 1996, the United States launched cruise missiles 
against targets in Iraq. The first case was retaliation for evidence of an Iraqi plot to 
assassinate former president George H. W. Bush in Kuwait. The second was in retal- 
iation for Iraqi ground force incursions in northern Iraq in cooperation with the 
Kurdish Democratic Party.* On several occasions, the United States surged military 
forces into the region in response to Iraqi threats or failure to comply with UN Spe- 
cial Commission (UNSCOM) inspections. In February 1998, the United States ap- 
peared to be poised for a massive strike against Iraq, when it refused to permit 
inspection of presidential sites. That crisis was resolved only when the UN secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan, went to Baghdad and negotiated a memorandum of under- 
standing with the Iraqi president.” 

The bottom line, however, was that the United States, with significant help from 
a number of friends, allies, and the UN Security Council, was generally successful in 
keeping Saddam Hussein in what Secretary of State Madeleine Albright called a “stra- 
tegic box.” By mid-1998, this policy was losing support from the Arab states, which 
felt that the Iraqi people were being unfairly punished for the misbehavior of their 
rulers, and from states such as Russia, France, and China that had major political and 
financial interests in Iraq. The international consensus was preserved, however, pri- 
marily because of the unrelenting intransigence and belligerence of the Iraqi leader. 


Iran 


The other target of dual containment, Iran, posed a very different set of prob- 
lems. The dual containment policy called for Iran to (1) cease its support of inter- 
national terrorism and subversion, (2) end its violent opposition to the Arab-Israeli 
peace talks, and (3) halt its efforts to acquire weapons of mass destruction. Presi- 
dent Bush had made a hopeful reference to Iran in his inaugural address in Janu- 
ary 1989, saying, “Goodwill begets goodwill. Good faith can be a spiral that 
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endlessly moves on.”* However, there was no talk of goodwill by the Clinton 
administration. Instead, US officials developed a special vocabulary in which Iran 
was routinely branded as a “rogue,” “terrorist,” “outlaw,” or “backlash” state. This 
relentless drumfire of attacks—the mirror image of Iranian depictions of the 
United States as the “Great Satan”—had its effects in the media, in the Congress, 
in the public, and in the attitudes of lower-level bureaucrats. With a Democrat 
in the White House and the Republicans in control of the Congress, a domestic 
political contest developed over which party could be most vigorous in promot- 
ing US policies to deal with Iran. 

The debate was galvanized in 1995 when the US oil company Conoco announced 
that it had signed a $1 billion contract with Iran to develop the Sirri gas field in the 
Persian Gulf. Although perfectly legal, the prospect that this deal would breach the 
wall of containment around Iran generated such a wave of outrage that the company 
was forced to renounce it. Congress and the American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee (AIPAC) began preparing legislation that would end all trade with Iran and pun- 
ish any corporations that engaged in investments there. President Clinton, who was 
preparing for his reelection campaign, quickly preempted this by issuing two execu- 
tive orders that made it illegal for American oil companies to operate in Iran and es- 
tablished penalties for any US citizen or corporation doing business with Iran.” Both 
decisions were announced by senior administration officials before major Jewish or- 
ganizations. The US business community, apparently intimidated by the public out- 
cry, remained silent on the matter.*° 

This process was replayed in presidential election year 1996. Congress prepared a 
bill that would impose sanctions on any foreign corporation that invested $20 million 
or more in the Iranian oil and gas sector. Libya was later added on the floor of the 
Senate, and the bill became known as the Iran and Libya Sanctions Act (ILSA). Al- 
though the bill was certain to create serious problems with America’s allies, the Con- 
gress saw ILSA as an opportunity to take a public stand against terrorism. The bill 
passed 415-0 and was signed into law by President Clinton. 

In May 1997, Seyyed Mohammed Khatami was elected to a four-year term as 
president of Iran in a stunning electoral surprise. He conducted a grassroots cam- 
paign on the issues of rule of law, civil society, and dialogue among competing 
ideologies. His campaign struck a resonant chord with the Iranian population, 
particularly among women and the burgeoning population of young people, many 
of whom had no memory of the ancient regime. Paired against the well-known 
speaker of the Majlis (parliament), who represented revolutionary orthodoxy, Kha- 
tami attracted the largest number of voters in Iranian history and won a decisive 
victory with 69 percent of the vote. He carried all of the urban centers in Iran and 
virtually every province. In August, his reformist cabinet was accepted without ex- 
ception by the Majlis. 

Although Khatami was widely regarded as a candidate of domestic issues, it was 
his foreign policy moves that attracted the most attention during the first year of his 
term. In December 1997, Iran played host to the Organization of the Islamic Confer- 
ence, where it won plaudits for its conciliatory positions and moderation. Iran called 
for closer cooperation with the UN, an institution it had shunned as a Western tool 
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after the revolution. Iran also began a concerted effort to improve its relations with 
Saudi Arabia and its other Arab neighbors in the Persian Gulf region, with some 
substantial initial success. 

In January 1998, Khatami made an unprecedented “Address to the American Peo- 
ple” in the form of an interview on CNN.* He praised the achievements of American 
civilization, went as far as an Iranian politician could go in expressing regret for the 
hostage crisis, and spelled out very clearly Iran’s positions on all of the major issues of 
concern to the United States. 


On terrorism: “Any form of killing of innocent men and women who are 
not involved in confrontations is terrorism. It must be condemned, and 
we, in our turn, condemn every form of it in the world.” 

On the peace process: “We have declared our opposition to the Mid- 
dle East peace process, because we believe it will not succeed. At the same 
time, we have clearly said that we don’t intend to impose our views on 
others or to stand in their way.” 

On weapons of mass destruction: “We are not a nuclear power and do 
not intend to become one.” 


Washington responded to the Khatami initiative cautiously but generally posi- 
tively. The United States toned down its rhetoric and took some small steps to im- 
prove relations. But problems remained. Less than sixty days after Khatami took 
office, the French oil company Total, together with state-owned partners Gazprom of 
Russia and Petronas of Malaysia, concluded a $2 billion deal to develop an Iranian gas 
field. These negotiations, which had been under way since Conoco withdrew in 1995, 
placed Total and its partners in apparent violation of ILSA, which mandated US 
sanctions against any company investing more than $20 million in the Iranian oil and 
gas sector.” 

In May 1998, the United States announced that it would waive the provisions of 
ILSA on grounds of national security. That decision was due almost entirely to pres- 
sure from America’s European allies, but it was nevertheless received positively in 
Tehran.*# The United States also announced a major redeployment of its Persian Gulf 
forces, sharply reducing the number of ships and aircraft permanently stationed in 
the region. This was due primarily to cost factors and personnel pressures, but again, 
it was received positively by Tehran. There was growing awareness among Washing- 
ton strategists that the initial assumption that the United States alone could confront 
both Iran and Iraq may have been exaggerated. At a minimum, as the threat from 
Iran appeared to be declining, the United States could ill afford to deliberately culti- 
vate enemies. 

On June 17, 1998, Secretary of State Albright delivered a major speech that re- 
sponded almost point by point to the issues that Khatami had addressed in his CNN 
interview six months earlier.** The speech was notable for its conciliatory tone and for 
the absence of the rhetoric that had characterized US statements about Iran over the 
previous five years. The speech offered no specific new policies or initiatives, but it 
held out the prospect for a new beginning: 
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We are ready to explore further ways to build mutual confidence and avoid 
misunderstandings. The Islamic Republic should consider parallel steps. If 
such a process can be initiated and sustained in a way that addresses the 
concerns of both sides, then we in the United States can see the prospect 
of a very different relationship. As the wall of mistrust comes down, we can 
develop with the Islamic Republic, when it is ready, a road map leading to 
normal relations. Obviously, two decades of mistrust cannot be erased 
overnight. The gap between us remains wide. But it is time to test the 
possibilities for bridging this gap.*° 


CONCLUSION 


By the end of the twentieth century, the United States had become a Persian Gulf 
power in its own right. Its political, military, and economic footprint in the region 
was greater even than that of the governments of the region themselves. Its role as 
security guarantor was not in doubt, and its prestige and influence were at their 
zenith. 

Less clear was what the future might hold and how the United States might choose 
to exercise its power in its new role as the sole superpower. History provided no reli- 
able guidance. For more than a half century, the United States had experimented, 
often clumsily, with stratagems of all sorts in a variety of circumstances. In the end, 
as in the Cold War, its interests were preserved, and it emerged as the dominant 
power. The challenge for the future would be to blend military power with diplomacy 
in a region that could no longer be sequestered from the broader issues of the Middle 
East, international politics, and the global economy. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE IRAQ WAR OF 2003 


Why Did the United States Decide to Invade? 


Steve A. Yetiv 


History offers no bigger question: Why do nations choose to go to war instead of 
pursuing other strategies for achieving their ends? This question has been salient for 
ages, and it is no less germane today for anyone trying to understand why the United 
States decided to invade Iraq in March 2003. 

It will take years to discover if Iraq and its allies can address its many security, 
political, and economic problems. Whatever happens, the question of why the United 
States invaded will remain salient in understanding Iraq and the Middle East, as well 
as the broader question of why countries go to war. In this sense, the Iraq war is both 
a fascinating case study and also a classic issue in world affairs that ties to the massive 
literature on war and peace across multiple disciplines. 

The question of why the United States decided to invade Iraq is all the more in- 
triguing now that we know that the invasion and occupation, while felling a brutal 
dictator and bringing important elements of democracy to Iraq, was so difficult and 
costly. Indeed, from the initiation of Operation Iraqi Freedom until 2017, US armed 
forces suffered more than 4,400 casualties and more than 30,000 soldiers wounded in 
action. 

Hundreds of soldiers from other countries were killed as well, and many thou- 
sands of Iraqis lost their lives. The conflict has cost the United States an inestimable 
fortune as well, which includes the impact of the war on the US budget and 
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economy, on the health of the soldiers returning home, on the continuing need to 
contain radical groups such as the Islamic State, and in terms of the broader oppor- 
tunity costs of having spent much money on war and subsequent occupation that 
could have been used elsewhere. 

Many of the central documents regarding why the United States invaded Iraq will 
not be declassified for some time, and key policymakers have not yet allowed substan- 
tial on-the-record interviews that might be used, along with these documents, to 
piece together a more comprehensive explanation of American behavior. Nonethe- 
less, it is possible to offer at least a sensible sketch of the key reasons for going to war. 
This chapter first describes the events leading up to the war and then considers the 
primary and possible secondary motivations for going to war. 


THE EVENTS PRECEDING THE 2003 WAR 


Following the end of the 1990-1991 Persian Gulf crisis triggered by Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait, Iraq’s record of defiance was not in doubt, although the decision to choose 
war against Iraq was controversial. Iraq had defied sixteen United Nations resolutions 
passed between 1991 and 2002, starting with United Nations Security Council 
(UNSC) Resolution 687, which was the most important. It mandated full disclosure 
of all of Iraq's ballistic missile stocks (above a range of 150 kilometers) and production 
facilities, all nuclear materials, chemical and biological weapons and facilities, and 
cooperation in their destruction. Paragraphs 10-12 required Iraq to “unconditionally 
undertake not to use, develop, construct, or acquire” weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD). UNSC Resolution 687 also forced Iraq to accept the UN-demarcated bor- 
der with Kuwait, the sovereignty of Kuwaiti territory, and UN peacekeepers on the 
Iraq-Kuwait border.' 

In his speech to the United Nations on September 12, 2002, President Bush de- 
manded that Iraq comply immediately with the previous sixteen UN resolutions. He 
claimed that because Iraq was continuing to pursue the acquisition of weapons of 
mass destruction and missile delivery systems, it represented a “grave and gathering 
danger” to American and global security. He pointed out that the United Nations 
had struggled with Iraq for a dozen years to ensure its compliance with the demands 
of UNSC Resolution 687 and that Iraq had defied its provisions, thus creating a 
credibility crisis regarding UN resolve. He held out the prospect that UN inspectors 
could find Saddam’s WMD, but he also asserted that the United States was willing to 
act unilaterally, observing that it is not possible to “stand by and do nothing while 
dangers gather.” 

Washington pushed hard to pass the seventeenth resolution against Iraq on No- 
vember 8, 2002. UNSC Resolution 1441 required Baghdad to admit inspectors from 
the UN Monitoring, Verification, and Inspection Commission and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and to comply fully with all foregoing resolutions.’ The reso- 
lution, which was passed unanimously by the UN Security Council, suggested the 
use of force against Iraq if it committed a “material breach” or serious infraction in 
cooperating with efforts to identify and destroy its WMD capability. However, the 
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notion of “material breach” was interpreted differently among the Security Council 
members. 

France, Russia, and China preferred to avoid war and certainly opposed war on 
Washington’s and London’s terms and timetable, yet none of the three threatened 
to veto Resolution 1441. However, France and, to some extent, Russia did attempt to 
change some of the resolution’s language in order to put the brakes on a move toward 
war, limiting such authorization to the case of serious violations by Baghdad.3 

For its part, Iraq moved to comply with Resolution 1441 by allowing UN inspec- 
tors back into the country and by submitting twelve thousand pages and several 
compact discs of information to the United Nations, supposedly describing its weap- 
ons capabilities. Baghdad asserted that it lacked WMD programs and had no WMD 
in storage. Unfortunately, these disclosures were viewed as incomplete. 

Chief UN weapons inspector Hans Blix issued a report in January 2003 that was 
critical of Iraq’s “efforts to disarm and cooperate with UN inspectors.”* He ob- 
served that serious questions remained about Iraq’s chemical and biological weap- 
ons capability, which he believed was not accurately or fully disclosed in Iraq's 
report to the United Nations. Not surprisingly, the Bush administration found 
Iraq’s lack of cooperation highly problematic. Secretary of State Colin Powell as- 
serted that American experts had found the Iraqi declaration to the United Nations 
to “be anything but currently accurate, full, or complete” and that the declaration 
“totally fails to meet the resolution’s requirements.”’ As Powell explained to the UN 
on February 14, 2003, “We haven't accounted for the anthrax, we haven’t accounted 
for the botulinum, VX, bulk biological agents, growth media, 30,000 chemical and 
biological munitions.”® Feeling the rising tide of international condemnation, 
Saddam responded by granting greater access to UN inspectors in Iraq. He may 
have thought that he could foil US efforts to gather international support for an 
invasion of Iraq without revealing the fact that there were actually very few or no 
WMD in the country. On February 10, 2003, Blix offered a more optimistic ac- 
count of Iraq’s cooperation, seeing a new “positive attitude on the part of the Iraqi 
regime,” and asked for more time for inspections.” 

While Russia, Germany, and France seized on Blix’s report to thwart the American 
and British drive toward war, Washington and London proved recalcitrant. They may 
well have concluded that Saddam was simply engaging in more games with UN in- 
spectors; his track record suggested no real interest in completely ridding the country 
of WMD, and inspections were therefore doomed to fail. From their perspective, if 
Saddam did have these weapons, he would not help UN inspectors find them, and 
without his help, they could remain hidden. Meanwhile, even if they did find WMD, 
they could not be confident that they had uncovered all of them or that, after they 
left, Saddam would not rebuild some of the weapons programs. 

Partly as a result of this skepticism and partly because Iraq, in the view of the 
United States and Britain, did not meet the conditions of UN Resolution 1441 or 
previous UN resolutions, the United States and Britain drafted an eighteenth resolu- 
tion against Iraq, which, in essence, called for war. To pass this resolution, the United 
States needed to get the support of nine of the fifteen Security Council members 
while avoiding a veto by any of the four other permanent members of the Security 
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Council. Although the Security Council had unanimously supported Resolution 
1441, the underlying differences among the members on going to war complicated 
US efforts to pass the new resolution. Russia threatened to veto it, although Moscow 
avoided an open breach with Washington. Russian president Vladimir Putin had 
supported earlier US efforts to contain and defang Iraq and had lent tentative sup- 
port for war, albeit on a much slower timetable, but was hard-pressed to endorse a 
war that was viewed in Russia and many other countries as rushed or ill-advised. 

France interpreted Resolution 1441 as a warning to Iraq to comply more fully with 
UN inspectors, not as a casus belli. After France threatened to veto the eighteenth 
resolution, possibly with backing from China and Russia, the United States and Brit- 
ain shifted their strategy, especially when they learned that some of the smaller coun- 
tries on the UN Security Council would not support their action. 

The United States and Britain offered somewhat different justifications for war, 
but they were convinced that Iraq’s violation of the previous seventeen UN resolu- 
tions gave them sufficient basis for using force. Citing this rationale, they presented 
Saddam, his sons, and key Iraqi elites with an ultimatum: leave the country within 
forty-eight hours or face war. Saddam rejected the ultimatum, possibly fearing that 
the United States would eventually track him down wherever he went or perhaps 
believing that he could survive the American-led onslaught and eventually resurrect 
his regime. In retrospect, it seems likely that he and his generals had plans to stand 
down and disperse into a guerrilla movement, with greater chances of evicting Amer- 
ican forces from Iraq through a war of attrition. The minutes of a meeting of his top 
commanders, chaired by Saddam, support this interpretation.* 

Operation Iraqi Freedom was launched against Iraq on March 19, 2003, with a 
massive air attack, an assault referred to with overcharged bravado as “shock and 
awe.” Bombs struck their targets precisely, carrying a message that the United States 
was serious about change in the Middle East. Saddam's regime fell to this massive 
onslaught, but the security and political debris that was left in its wake would con- 
tinue to bedevil the United States and its allies, who were bent on rebuilding Iraq in 
the Western image. 


THE KEY MOTIVATIONS FOR GOING TO WAR 


States offer different reasons for war, some of which are biased and would be hotly 
contested by their adversaries and probably by some of their allies as well. The United 
States offered three reasons for invading Iraq.? Although we should not accept them 
uncritically, and they don’t capture the full story of American motivations, they were 
certainly central. We can only offer educated guesses at this stage given that myriad 
documents remain classified, but a portrait of decision making does emerge. 

First, the United States was legitimately concerned about Iraqi WMD programs. 
On August 14, 2002, National Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice chaired a meeting 
that laid out US goals in Iraq in a draft of a national security presidential directive 
entitled “Iraq: Goals, Objectives, and Strategy.” President Bush signed the directive, 
making it official policy, on August 29. The document emphasized the desire of the 
US government to overthrow Saddam Hussein’s regime in order to eliminate its 
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WMD, to end its threat to the region, to create democracy in Iraq, and to contain the 
threat of a WMD attack on the United States or its allies.'° 

In June 2001, the CIA reported that although the evidence was not fully clear, it 
appeared that Iraq had used the period between 1998 and 2001 to rebuild prohibited 
WMD programs." In October 2002, a special national intelligence estimate more 
clearly articulated those accusations: “Iraq has continued its weapons of mass destruc- 
tion programs in defiance of UN resolutions and restrictions. Baghdad has chemical 
and biological weapons as well as missiles with ranges in excess of UN restrictions; if 
left unchecked, it probably will have a nuclear weapon during this decade.”” Some 
observers claim that the Bush team had already decided on war even before the 2002 
intelligence estimate, but that is not fully clear. 

In one key speech, President Bush warned that if the Iraqi regime were “able to 
produce, buy, or steal an amount of highly enriched uranium a little larger than a 
single softball, it could have a nuclear weapon in less than a year.”? In September 
2002, he cited a British intelligence report indicating that Iraq could launch a chem- 
ical or biological attack forty-five minutes after the order was given to do so.* The 
administration also described Iraq as capable of using WMD against the United 
States, a position that was not shared by the intelligence analysts who wrote the Oc- 
tober 2002 national intelligence estimate.” 

Senior administration officials repeatedly asserted that Iraq sought to rebuild its 
nuclear program and obfuscate the existence of nuclear facilities by placing them 
underground or camouflaging them. In this view, inspections would not be able to 
detect or halt these activities, and even if they could, Iraq would resume them once 
the inspectors left the country.’* Even if Iraq did not yet possess nuclear capabilities, 
the administration believed that Iraq had the intellectual infrastructure and intent 
to produce them. In the eyes of administration officials, that alone was enough of 
a threat after 9/11 to justify US action against Iraq. The administration did not 
trumpet this argument, however, because it was less marketable than other argu- 
ments for war.”” 

The attacks of September 11 raised the stakes high enough that the administration 
had a low level of tolerance for WMD in the hands of a dictator, especially one with 
Saddam’s record of aggression. Cheney asserted in August 2002: “If the United States 
could have preempted 9/11, we would have, no question. Should we be able to pre- 
vent another, much more devastating attack, we will, no question.” From this per- 
spective, irrefutable facts about Iraq's capabilities and intentions were unnecessary; 
Saddam had given the administration enough reason to have serious doubts about his 
intentions in a post-9/11 environment. As Bush asserted in his January 28, 2003, State 
of the Union speech, a “brutal dictator, with a history of reckless aggression, with ties 
to terrorism, with great potential wealth, will not be permitted to dominate a vital 
region and threaten the United States.” It is possible that once President Bush be- 
came concerned that Iraq could have WMD post-9/u, little intelligence information 
could change his mind, because it would have been next to impossible for any intel- 
ligence information to rule out that scenario in the future.”° 

Bush asserted that he changed his mind about how to address the threat from 
Saddam Hussein after September 11, indicating that he could “only imagine the 
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destruction possible if an enemy dictator passed his WMD to terrorists.”™ Bush de- 
scribed Iraq, Iran, and North Korea in his now-famous January 29, 2002, State of the 
Union message as part of an “axis of evil” against which preemptive force might have 
to be used. Later, on September 28, 2002, Bush elaborated on the Iraq problem: “The 
danger to our country is grave and growing. The Iraqi regime possesses biological and 
chemical weapons, is rebuilding facilities to make more and . . . is seeking a nuclear 
bomb, and with fissile material could build one within a year.”* 

A second rationale for going to war was Iraq’s purported ties to terrorism. Bush 
claimed that he received information in the summer of 2002 that the al-Qaida- 
affliated terrorist Abu Musab al Zarqawi had been directing efforts to smuggle chem- 
ical material from northern Iraq into the United States and, although Bush was 
unsure if Saddam knew that Zarqawi was in Iraq, it raised a red flag for him.” 

The administration’s assertion that Iraq had supported al-Qaida was buoyed by 
the fact that a majority of Americans (53 to 64 percent in an August 2002 Gallup 
poll) believed that Saddam was directly involved in the 9/11 attacks.** Prior to the 
attacks of September 11, 2001, the Bush administration was not especially con- 
cerned about al-Qaida. Policy tended to side with the Clinton administration, 
which had worked through domestic law enforcement agencies in an attempt to 
eliminate the al-Qaida threat. One exception was the unsuccessful effort in Presi- 
dent Clinton’s embattled second term to assassinate bin Laden with a missile strike 
at an al-Qaida training camp in Afghanistan. The Bush administration was more 
fixed on the al-Qaida threat than the Clinton administration, yet it failed to take 
timely action to address it. Reflecting the broader tenor among high-level Bush 
administration officials, National Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice was slow to 
respond to suggestions made in a key memo by counterterrorism coordinator Rich- 
ard Clarke to take action against al-Qaida, and she was subsequently accused of 
ignoring the threat prior to 9/t11.* Ironically, on September 10, she was in the pro- 
cess of preparing a national security directive on how to eliminate the terrorist 
threat posed by al-Qaida.*° 

After September 11, the Bush administration appeared to be concerned about, 
even obsessed with, the connection between WMD and terrorist organizations, as 
reflected in many speeches by top American officials, including Vice President 
Cheney.”” To what extent the Bush administration manipulated intelligence to sup- 
port the war may not be fully known for some time. Clearly administration officials 
were concerned that Iraq could be supporting transnational terrorists. Evidence for 
this interpretation can be found in the now-famous Downing Street memo, which 
summarizes discussion in a July 23, 2002, meeting when British prime minister Tony 
Blair conferred with his top security advisers. In the memo (actually the minutes of 
the meeting), the head of Britain’s MIG intelligence service reports on his high-level 
visit to Washington: “Bush wanted to remove Saddam through military action, justi- 
fied by the conjunction of terrorism and WMD. But the intelligence and facts were 
being fixed around the policy.”* 

Even though the link between al-Qaida and Iraq was tenuous at best,” it was 
Saddam’s misfortune that Iraq represented precisely what the Bush administration 
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feared after 9/1: a dictator developing WMD with connections to terrorist groups. 
Bush described his post-9/11 perception of Saddam in an interview with Bob Wood- 
ward: “All his terrible features became much more threatening. Keeping Saddam in a 
box looked less and less feasible to me.” In Rumsfeld’s words, “We acted because we 
saw the existing evidence in a new light, through the prism of our experience on 
September 11,” a perspective that was obsessed with America’s vulnerability to states 
with WMD and connections to terrorists. 

Even Secretary Powell appeared to be persuaded to some extent that Iraq posed a 
threat, although he may have been playing the role of obedient soldier to the presi- 
dent and vice president. In his crucial speech to the UN on September 12, 2002, he 
warned that Saddam had used terrorism for decades: “Saddam was a supporter of 
terrorism long before these terrorist networks had a name, and this support contin- 
ues. The nexus of poisons and terror is new. The nexus of Iraq and terror is old. The 
combination is lethal.” 

Some observers might argue that the administration may have used the WMD 
threat to justify a war that it had decided to launch even before 9/11, but that is not 
likely. Not only did the 9/11 attacks give the administration a basis for garnering pub- 
lic support for war, which it had previously lacked, but the strategic priorities of the 
administration changed dramatically after the attacks. 

Indeed, having been advised in the hours following the attacks that al-Qaida may 
well have planned the attacks on New York and Washington, Donald Rumsfeld re- 
portedly asked for the existing military plans for an invasion of Iraq; his deputy, Paul 
Wolfowitz, also pushed for an immediate attack on Iraq, ahead of an invasion of Af- 
ghanistan.» Meanwhile, President Bush asked for contingency plans to attack Iraq if 
it were shown that Iraq was involved in the attacks or sought to exploit the crisis for 
its own gain.* Like Wolfowitz, Bush made it known early on that he thought Iraq was 
involved in the 9/11 attacks, and he repeated the mantra that Iraq had long-standing 
ties to terrorist groups that were capable of and willing to deliver weapons of mass 
death.3* His information no doubt came, in part, from the CIA. On October 7, 2002, 
George Tenet, then director of the Central Intelligence Agency, sent Senator Bob 
Graham, the chairman of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, unclassified 
information that indicated the existence of a long-term relationship between al- 
Qaida and Iraq, including “solid reporting of senior level contacts between Iraq and 
al-Qaida going back a decade.”»” 

In addition to the administration’s concerns about Iraq possessing WMD and 
having established ties with al-Qaida, President Bush and his advisers had a third 
reason for going to war with Iraq. It was their intention to topple the autocratic re- 
gime of Saddam Hussein and democratize Iraq, so that they could then sow the seeds 
of democracy more broadly in the Middle East. Although the Bush administration 
did not initially focus on democratization as a rationale for war, it would be a mistake 
to assume that it was simply an afterthought. 

Whereas President George H. W. Bush had been repeatedly criticized for lacking 
vision, his son exemplified vision, whatever one thinks of its merits, in the post-9/11 
period. Although his vision may have come from the gut, it adhered to a unilinear 
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view of history. In contrast to the cyclical view of history, which sees the afflictions of 
international relations repeating themselves over time, President George W. Bush 
held a firm belief in human progress—in this case, the democratization of a challeng- 
ing region.*® 

On the evening of September 11, 2001, in the wake of the attacks in New York 
and Washington, well before the US decision to go to war in Iraq, Bush reassured 
the nation that the United States would “go forward to defend freedom and all that 
is good and just in our world.”? He repeated that mantra ahead of the Iraq inva- 
sion, and he continued to repeat it throughout the long war that followed, empha- 
sizing that the United States would support and spread democratic ideas.*° 

The objective of democratizing Iraq and the Middle East lost traction as time wore 
on, especially after WMD failed to turn up in Iraq and the al-Qaida connection to 
Saddam remained elusive. This approach was a sharp break with past US foreign 
policy in the region. Indeed, even the Clinton administration, which was proud of its 
support for human rights abroad, did not attempt to launch a democratization drive 
in the Middle East. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright explained US restraint in 
this region: “We have been afraid to push too hard for democracy, especially in Arab 
countries. We worry, perhaps with reason, that if radical Islamists obtain power 
through an election, there would be no more elections . . . and instability might be 
created.”* By contrast, Condoleezza Rice, who became secretary of state in early 
2005, held a different view: “For sixty years, my country, the United States, pursued 
stability at the expense of democracy in this region here in the Middle East, and we 
achieved neither. Now we are taking a different course. We are supporting the demo- 
cratic aspirations of all people.”” 

In the administration’s view, democratization could undermine the demons that 
drive transnational terrorism,” a theme that dominated the administration’s list of 
priorities by 2004. In his State of the Union address on February 2, 2004, President 
Bush urged Saudi Arabia and Egypt to “show the way toward democracy in the 
region.” 

Beyond these three reasons, the decision to go to war was, more importantly, mo- 
tivated by the notion of preemption, by faulty intelligence, and by overconfidence. I 
discuss these factors below. 


THE CONCEPTUAL MOTIVATION FOR WAR: 
PREEMPTION VERSUS CONTAINMENT 


The motivations for war discussed above are insufficient to explain the decision to go 
to war. After all, if WMD were so threatening, why didn’t the Bush administration 
attack North Korea, which was a far greater threat than Iraq? If fighting terrorism was 
the key objective, administration officials could just as easily have decided to focus on 
strangulating al-Qaida globally rather than executing regime change in Iraq, even if 
they believed there was a Saddam-al-Qa ida connection. If they were concerned about 
WMD and terrorism, administration officials might have decided to ratchet up their 
containment of Iraq with increased military, political, and economic pressures in- 
stead of invasion and occupation. Why did they choose to go to war? 
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Simply put, after 9/11, the Bush administration did not believe that containment 
would work. The perception that Iraq had WMD and connections to terrorism fur- 
ther drove the change in American foreign policy away from containment and toward 
preemption, and preemption became the conceptual basis for invading Iraq. 

To be sure, prior to 9/11, the administration had viewed the policy of containment 
as problematic. As Bush pointed out, “I was not happy with our policy” since it was 
not toppling Saddam or changing his behavior. But prior to September 11, “a presi- 
dent could see a threat and contain it or deal with it in a variety of ways without fear 
of that threat materializing on our own soil.”* That describes, roughly, the disposi- 
tion of the Clinton administration, as well as that of the first Bush administration. 
Those earlier administrations were content with strengthening the containment ef- 
fort against Saddam Hussein through “smart sanctions,” which aimed at preventing 
Iraq from obtaining military goods while relaxing the embargo on trade items that 
Iraq’s people needed. Prior to 9/11, Iraq was barely mentioned by top officials, except 
as a potential long-term threat, even though consensus had developed among them 
that Saddam’s regime needed to be removed; regime change had become official 
American policy in 1998.* 

After September 11, US policy toward Iraq changed dramatically from regime 
change through political means to regime change through the use of force.*” The 
Bush Doctrine of preemption was articulated in the State of the Union address on 
January 29, 2002, and then formally outlined in the National Security Strategy of 
September 2002. It was based partly on the notion that deterrence and containment 
may not succeed, and it emphasized the need to resort in appropriate cases to pre- 
emptive measures.** For Paul Wolfowitz, 9/1 was the “most significant thing” that 
generated a change in US foreign policy, and he cited it as one of the top ten events, 
if not the top event, of the “last one hundred years.”” 

The United States had always practiced preemption when necessary, but it had 
never openly presented it as a strategy and then used it so brazenly to justify war on 
another country. September 11, however, altered the stakes. As President Bush put it, 
September 11 made it such that the “doctrine of containment just doesn’t hold any 
water.”*° Bush asserted in a speech in Cincinnati in October 2002 that the United 
States had to take preemptive action because after September 11, the country could 
not “wait for the final proof—the smoking gun—that could come in the form of a 
mushroom cloud.”* America’s threshold for terrorism had been lowered enough that 
Iraq became a key target for vigorous American action. Containment was a passive 
approach; now the United States would become much more proactive. 

Regime change through the use of force was one key element of the broader policy 
of preemption, but the Bush administration also sought to stop terrorist attacks be- 
fore they occurred through other means. Regime change was the most overt and the 
riskiest of these means. 

Strategic interaction between the United States and Iraq probably fed into the 
preference for preemption. If Washington and Baghdad could not trust each other, 
that increased the United States’ proclivity to go to war. Mutual misconceptions and 
misperceptions that had marked the relationship for decades, chiefly from the time of 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, likely fed into this dynamic.* 
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FAULTY INTELLIGENCE 


Wars historically have often been started because of miscalculations about the 
strength of other actors and the threats they pose. The Bush administration’s concep- 
tual shift toward preemption and war in Iraq was driven by faulty intelligence on 
Iraq’s WMD and connections to al-Qaida. The administration had extremely poor 
intelligence and probably manipulated intelligence as well.* That fed into decision 
making and made an attack seem more crucial to execute. Describing the general 
decision-making process, Paul Pillar, the national intelligence officer responsible for 
Middle East affairs from 2002 to 2005, claimed that the administration ignored offi- 
cial intelligence reports in a shocking manner; other desk officers in the State Depart- 
ment were similarly ignored. 

It may never be fully evident to what extent the administration, or particular 
members within it, manipulated this intelligence to justify war, but clearly the infor- 
mation was important in the decision to go to war. Indeed, poor intelligence created 
a specter of a much greater Iraqi threat than existed; it facilitated the administration’s 
efforts to gain domestic and, to some extent, international support for war and pre- 
disposed key officials to believe that Iraq could be rebuilt and refashioned without the 
extraordinary challenges that would arise in the postwar period. Accurate intelligence 
would have made the option of going to war less palatable and more difficult to 
market. 

In any case, the administration insisted that it had made a sound decision based 
on the evidence at hand, faulty as it was, and challenged criticism that it had cooked 
the books for war. Reflecting the administration’s position, Powell asserted that he 
was “disappointed” that the intelligence was not on target but the administration had 
not misled the world and the American people, because government officials had 
believed what they said about Iraq. “We thought Iraq had stockpiles of WMD.”®» 

Two major official inquiries, one by the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 
in 2004 and one by the Robb-Silberman Commission in March 200s, found no evi- 
dence that political pressure by the Bush administration had contributed to these 
intelligence failures.°* The inquiries did find that Vice President Cheney and others 
had encouraged analysts to rethink their findings, but this did not lead to different 
conclusions. However, the commissions did not have access to key White House 
documents. Moreover, while they found that political pressure by the administration 
did not contribute to intelligence failures, they left open the question of the extent to 
which the administration exaggerated the threat from Iraq and, in particular, Iraq's 
ties to al-Qaida to justify war.” In fact, one February 2002 declassified document 
from the Defense Intelligence Agency asserted that Ibn al-Shaykh al-Libi, a top mem- 
ber of al-Qaida in American custody, had intentionally misled American debriefers 
about Iraq’s support for al-Qaida and shipments of illicit weapons to the terrorists. 
The administration repeatedly drew on his questionable testimony, as did Colin Pow- 
ell in his February 2003 UN speech. Al-Libi withdrew his claims in 2004, but the 
administration’s reliance on this shaky intelligence raised questions about the extent 
to which the administration dramatized, fabricated, or misunderstood Saddam's con- 
nection to al-Qaida.* 
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The link between Iraq and al-Qaida did not make much sense in the first place. 
As Saddam Hussein himself emphasized when interviewed by the FBI in 2004, he 
and bin Laden were very different individuals, with sharply contrasting ideologies 
and goals, making it nonsensical for Iraq to cooperate with al-Qaida.” Bin Laden 
probably viewed Saddam as a corrupt, secular pan-Arabist, an infidel who was fit to 
be overthrown or killed. Meanwhile, Saddam probably saw bin Laden as an irrational 
radical who tilted with windmills and had no program or workable ideology of his 
own. He was a threat to pan-Arabists and nationalists because he promoted a radical 
version of transnational Islam managed under Taliban-like states. He would target 
Saddam if he could as the prototype illegitimate and poor Arab leader. 


OVERCONFIDENCE 


The administration thought that the Iraq war would be far more successful than it 
turned out to be. In other words, key members likely suffered from overconfidence 
that made an attack more enticing.® For instance, Vice President Richard Cheney, 
like some others in the Bush cabinet, believed that American forces would be “greeted 
as liberators.”“ That does not mean that the government as a whole held such a view. 
The State Department had worked for a year on what was called the “Future of Iraq,” 
a project that clearly underscored the importance of preparing for postwar Iraq. The 
thousands of pages of reports covered subjects ranging from how to generate and 
protect oil and agriculture to how to ensure adequate policing in the postwar context. 
On January 20, 2003, President Bush signed a directive aimed at setting up an “Iraq 
Postwar Planning Office,” which would have representatives from ten American fed- 
eral agencies. Even so, serious blind spots existed across the government. As noted 
charitably by Douglas Feith, a former Defense Department official in the Bush ad- 
ministration, aspects of postwar planning were put in motion, but the Iraq insur- 
gency surprised intelligence analysts and policy officials. 

Overconfidence, as well as poor policymaking, may well have contributed to such 
dynamics. We sometimes assume that the outcomes we observe in foreign policy re- 
sult from purposeful and coordinated action, but they may come about from mis- 
communication and lack of policy integration. For example, Colin Powell claims that 
the plan that Bush approved was not put in motion by Rumsfeld and Bremer. That 
plan did not call for the army to be totally disbanded and Ba’th Party members fired; 
rather it called for a scaled-down, selective version of that approach. President Bush 
was “surprised” by the outcome but had to go along with it.® In effect, it may well be 
that Paul Bremer did not execute Bush’s wishes, insofar as he understood them, when 
he decided to formally disband the Iraqi army rather than to vet and retain most of 
it—and Bush gave him the latitude to do so. This was so problematic that, according 
to Gordon and Trainor, some in the US Defense Department saw Bremer as having 
hijacked the Iraqi mission and expanded its political goals in ways that the president 
and his cabinet had not anticipated.°* We may not know the exact dynamics until the 
relevant documents are declassified, but whatever the case, Bush trusted Bremer to 
carry out the job and did not stop his actions, making those actions the official posi- 
tion of the United States. 
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OTHER POSSIBLE MOTIVATIONS FOR WAR 


Many people around the world felt that the war against Iraq was unnecessary. If the 
war was not really intended to address some imminent threat from Iraq, they won- 
dered, then what were its real aims? We need not be conspiracy theorists to consider 
other motivations for war that were not suggested by administration officials in their 
speeches and actions. 


Oil Security and Alternatives to Saudi Energy 


Millions of people in the Middle East and around the world believed that the war was 
about oil. According to a 2000 Pew Research Center opinion poll, 76 percent of those 
polled in Russia, 75 percent of those polled in France, 54 percent of those polled in 
Germany, and 44 percent of those polled in Great Britain believed that the war was 
driven by a “desire to control Iraq’s oil.”* Most Iraqis, it is fair to say, also held this 
view, which was prominent among both moderate and radical Islamists around the 
world. For his part, Osama bin Laden asserted in a 1998 interview that the Muslim 
world and Islam were under assault, noting that others “rob us of our wealth and of 
our resources and of our oil” and that “our religion is under attack.”®” This view of 
Americans stealing Middle Eastern oil was fairly constant in statements by al-Qaida 
and its affiliates. 

Although the United States obviously views access to Persian Gulf oil as “vital to 
US and global security,” little evidence exists that it has sought to steal this oil. For 
instance, it did not seize Iraqi oil fields or appropriate the proceeds from oil sales. 
However, access to oil reserves may very well have been one motivating factor for the 
invasion of Iraq.” 

First, the September 11 attacks created concerns about Saudi stability. Some of 
these concerns were rational and some were not, but they all influenced elite and 
general public opinion in the United States. The fact that fifteen of the nineteen hi- 
jackers came from Saudi Arabia raised questions about whether hatred for the United 
States was more endemic in the kingdom than previously believed. It also raised the 
question of whether they attacked the United States in order to create a schism in 
US-Saudi relations and thus undermine the legitimacy of the Saudi regime, which 
may have been their primary target. 

Some were concerned that elements in the Saudi regime actually supported the 
terrorists, suggesting the existence of a radical element within the royal family itself. 
Others believed that the regime had turned a blind eye to the terrorists because the 
religious establishment in the country made it politically difficult to confront them. 
If any of these explanations were credible, the future of US-Saudi relations was po- 
tentially in jeopardy. 

It made sense to secure Iraq's vast oil resources if Saudi Arabia was becoming un- 
stable. The overthrow of Saddam Hussein could put Iraq’s oil production in friendlier 
hands, and this would give the West greater ability to maintain the flow of oil in the 
event of political or security problems in Saudi Arabia. Even if the Saudi regime was 
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stable, US-Saudi tensions could mount over time, thus making Iraq more important 
to diversifying oil supplies. 

Second, regime change could allow for higher Iraqi oil production. Iraq is believed 
to have 112.5 billion barrels of known reserves, which places it second only to Saudi 
Arabia’s 262 billion (approximately 25 percent of the world’s proven oil reserves). 
Iraq’s potential could have been viewed as enormous precisely because it has been 
hamstrung over the past twenty-five years. The Iran-Iraq war from 1980 to 1988, the 
1991 Gulf War, subsequent UN sanctions, periodic American military attacks, and 
Saddam’s own mismanagement and corruption further curtailed Iraq’s potential and 
left its oil infrastructure in disarray. 

Iraq's various conflicts with the UN resulted in a drop in oil production from an 
average of 2.0-2.6 million barrels per day (mb/d) from 1999 to 2001, due to sanc- 
tions delineated under UN Resolution 986. Production hit a high of 2.6 mb/d in 
2000 (equal to 3.4 percent of world supply) and dropped to 1.7 mb/d by August— 
September 2002.” Ending Saddam's regime could have been viewed as a way to 
liberate Iraq’s production. 

Third, toppling Iraq’s regime could have ended Iraq's threat to regional oil fields, 
at least in the near term. After all, Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait had demonstrated that 
Saddam Hussein might be inclined once again to invade Kuwait or even Saudi Ara- 
bia.” This was increasingly likely as international pressure and the UN sanctions be- 
gan to wane, leaving Saddam greater room to maneuver in the region.” 

These three factors may well have contributed to the Bush administration’s deci- 
sion to invade Iraq. Administration officials could not have underestimated potential 
problems with Saudi Arabia and the importance of oil to the American and global 
economy. Nor could they overlook the fact that Persian Gulf oil would only become 
more important as other sources of oil around the world began to peak and then dry 
up. Just how important the oil factor was as a national security concern in the admin- 
istration’s decision-making process, compared to other motivations, is unclear and 
hard to assess. 


Oil, Halliburton, and American Oil Companies 


Although national security may have motivated an interest in Iraqi oil, another po- 
tential explanation for invading Iraq is that Cheney, and his contacts in the oil world, 
could have benefited from large oil contracts after Iraq was liberated by American 
forces. With America dominating or influencing Iraq, the United States could more 
effectively compete for such contracts with countries such as France, Russia, and 
China, who already had a foothold in the region. Not only could the United States 
get a bigger piece of the pie, but the size of the pie itself would expand because Iraq 
could produce far more oil with Saddam gone, UN sanctions lifted, and foreign in- 
vestment revitalizing Iraq’s oil sector. 

This view of American motivation for going to war smacked of deep cynicism and 
may have been promoted by the administration’s detractors in order to embarrass top 
administration officials. But Cheney’s previous role as CEO of Halliburton, plus 
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President Bush’s own oil background, tend to reinforce this viewpoint.? The Bush 
administration’s Energy Task Force, which was headed by Cheney, presented a draft 
report in April 2001 that stated, among other things, that the United States should 
reconsider sanctions against Iran, Iraq, and Libya, because they prohibited US oil 
companies from doing business in “some of the most important existing and prospec- 
tive petroleum-producing countries in the world.””* Moreover, immediately prior to 
the invasion of Iraq in early 2003, Halliburton’s subsidiary, Kellogg, Brown & Root, 
received a multibillion-dollar contract from the Defense Department to repair oil 
fields and import consumer fuels in Iraq.” 

Would Cheney have risked a national and global scandal to help a company for 
which he no longer worked, even though he had to know that the contract would be 
criticized? Although he still had Halliburton stock, would he risk a high-profile scan- 
dal for money? 

Although mining Iraq’s energy resources could benefit companies like Halliburton 
that support the infrastructure for oil production, it would not necessarily help oil 
producers. As more oil flowed from Iraq, the price of oil would likely decrease based 
on simple supply/demand dynamics. Big oil companies could benefit only if the 
profits from additional contracts in Iraq outweighed the losses they would face from 
lower oil prices. Nonetheless, the factor of domestic oil and oil services companies 
benefiting from regime change in Iraq should be considered. 


Father and Son: Personal Reasons 


Was President Bush’s decision to go to war in Iraq influenced by the fact that his fa- 
ther evicted Saddam Hussein from Kuwait in 1991 but left him in power? In this 
scenario, Bush Jr. invaded Iraq to finish the job that Bush Sr. started. As Richard 
Haass, a central figure and close to the key decision makers in both the 1990-1991 and 
2003 crises, put it, Bush Jr. “may have sought to accomplish what his father did 
not.””° He may have sought to shore up his father’s legacy by finishing off a dictator 
who proved to be more resilient than his father and many others anticipated. Sadd- 
am’s longevity embarrassed Bush Sr., not just because he survived the 1991 war when 
many thought he would fall, but because he continued to be perceived as a major 
threat, especially after September 11. Many people began to ask why the United States 
did not eliminate him in 1991, when it had the chance to do so. Thus if Bush Jr. in- 
vaded Iraq, he could benefit his father’s legacy by removing the threat and proving 
that Saddam actually did have WMD and connections to terrorists. History would 
surely blame Bush Sr. if terrorists linked to Iraq bombed New York in 2015. Bush Jr. 
could make sure that never happened by taking matters into his own hands. 

Then too, Bush Jr. may have sought to avenge Saddam’s effort to assassinate his 
father during a 1993 visit to Kuwait. He did say that Saddam Hussein was “a guy that 
tried to kill my dad,” suggesting an overt hostility toward the dictator.”” Loyalty runs 
strong in the Bush family and Bush Jr. acted as an enforcer of loyalty in his father’s 
administration, all of which suggests that a personal motive may have influenced 
President Bush’s decision to overthrow Saddam Hussein in 2003. 
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Perhaps Bush Jr. sought to mark out his own independent course as a determined 
leader despite his reputation as a follower, reacting to widespread criticism that it was 
actually Dick Cheney, one of Bush Sr.’s closest advisers, who ran the administration. 
This criticism could not have been lost on Bush Jr. and certainly not on his advisers, 
who may have thought a war would establish his credentials as a strong leader. Inter- 
estingly, when asked by Bob Woodward whether he had consulted with his father 
before making the decision to invade Iraq, Bush Jr. asserted, “There is a higher Father 
that I appeal to,” dismissing his father’s role in rather unambiguous terms.” 

Moreover, Brent Scowcroft, his father’s influential national security adviser and 
close friend, argued in the Wall Street Journal against the Iraq invasion, asserting that 
containment was working well and warning that an invasion would impede the war 
on terrorism and destabilize the region.”? Scowcroft’s remarks may have reflected the 
views of Bush Sr., who seemed unhappy with his son’s decision to go to war and had 
strongly opposed invading Baghdad in 1991. In any case, ignoring the advice of his 
father’s key adviser, and possibly that of his father, suggests that he was determined to 
chart his own course. 


Bush, God, and Religion 


If Bush’s father played a limited role in shaping his decisions, this was not the case for 
God Almighty. President Bush raised—significantly more than most presidents—the 
issue of religion and his relationship with God in his speeches. From his assertion on 
September 12, 2001, that he was in the “Lord’s hands,”® to his constant rhetoric about 
the forces of good and evil, to his frequent references to the war on terrorism as a 
crusade," Bush was prone to a religious interpretation of events. His notion of “cru- 
sade” was quite different from that of most Muslims: he saw it as an effort to confront 
evil terrorists and those who supported them, whereas Muslims tended to interpret it 
in terms of their difficult historical experience with the brutal Christian Crusades.® 

In the spring of 2004 Bush referred several times to his belief that a higher source 
was guiding his actions. Historically, the United States had promoted the liberal tra- 
dition as a transnational set of ideas and largely kept religion out of politics. Indeed, 
it was an area in which the United States differed fundamentally from Islamist states. 
President Bush was not deviating significantly from that tradition, however, nor did 
the president speak for all Americans or administration officials. Nevertheless, his 
words were enough to raise questions in the Muslim world about a Judeo-Christian 
showdown with Islam. The fact that President Bush embraced Israel’s leader, Ariel 
Sharon, added to this perception, because their close relationship fed speculation 
about a Zionist-Crusader conspiracy. 

Seemingly Bush would be heavily criticized for his copious religious references, 
and to some extent he was. Yet even during the presidential election, the campaign of 
Senator John Kerry veered away from open criticism. Bush’s religious imagery seemed 
to have struck a chord not only among Christian conservatives and evangelicals, who 
had a biblical interpretation of world events, but also among Americans who held 
negative views of Muslims even prior to 9/11. 
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Possibly Bush saw Iraq through the prism of religion. The United States was a 
God-fearing Christian nation, and Iraq was fit for transformation. Of course, Iraq 
could not be Christianized, but the messianic impulse may have been part of what 
bolstered Bush’s determination, an impulse that meshed well with his brand of Amer- 
ican exceptionalism. 


The Military-Industrial Complex 


Factors particular to President Bush may have influenced the drive to war in Iraq. 
However, some observers, especially those inclined toward conspiracy theories, might 
say that the so-called military-industrial complex, whose notorious power and influ- 
ence President Eisenhower warned Americans about, also had a role in the decision 
to go to war in Iraq. According to some thinkers, this complex of corporate and 
military organizations has a vested interest in going to war—high-profit military con- 
tracts, expanded military research budgets, and influence. 

Invading Iraq could benefit the military-industrial complex. The Defense Depart- 
ment could gain influence and prestige if the armed forces performed well, and the 
military might stave off budget cuts and base closings and gain support for new 
weapons programs. 


The Israel Lobby 


Some speculate that the Israel lobby in Washington was connected to the American 
decision to invade Iraq.** This explanation seems unlikely. It is very hard to make a 
connection between the lobby and decision making in the Bush White House. That 
decision was made by a very few people—essentially Bush, Cheney, and Rumsfeld. 
The decision-making team, as far as we know, also had little input from thinkers 
outside government or even from its own intelligence community. 

Moreover, the decision to invade can be traced to the factors discussed in this 
chapter that were immediate issues—the fear in the post-9/11 period of WMD in the 
hands of a dictator who had used WMD on his own people and had attacked Iran in 
1980 and Kuwait in 1990. Such issues likely predominated, making other factors less 
salient. 


CONCLUSION 


The Iraq war was launched in March 2003, but US-Iraqi tensions had been building 
throughout the 1990s. Although the 1991 war had severely weakened Iraq, the wily 
dictator from Tikrit not only failed to cooperate with UN inspectors as mandated by 
UNSC Resolution 687 but acted as if he had WMD, which he evidently lacked. He 
may have thought that this pretense would send a signal to his real and imagined 
adversaries at both the domestic and international level that he was strong, that he 
could deter their attacks, even punish them with retaliation if need be. Yet by acting 
as if he had WMD, he constructed himself as the very threat that the administration 
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of George W. Bush wanted to check and then eliminate after the 9/11 attacks. In this 
sense, Saddam was once again acting as his own worst enemy. 

The United States appears to have invaded Iraq chiefly because it feared WMD in 
the hands of a dictator and assumed the worst about Saddam’s connections to terror- 
ists. These concerns were significantly heightened and reframed by 9/11. That tectonic 
event altered the prism through which Bush administration officials saw the world, 
particularly the potential threat posed by Iraq. This helps to explain why the United 
States saw Iraq so differently than did so many other countries around the world. 

American fears were exacerbated by poor intelligence, which, viewed through the 
9/11 prism, took on new meaning. Most likely, this intelligence was used selectively 
by some officials to justify a war that the administration thought was necessary. Al- 
though 9/11 created a potential strategic rationale for going to war against Iraq, it also 
allowed the administration to garner public support for war. That had been lacking 
even after the United States made regime change in Iraq its official policy in 1998. 

By eliminating Saddam's regime and refashioning Iraq, the administration could 
also advance democratization in the Middle East. If terrorists were hatched partly 
because they lived in repressive societies, democratic “shock therapy” to the region, as 
romantic as it sounded, might ameliorate this problem. At the same time, the United 
States could help secure Iraq as a hedge against post-9/11 instability in oil-rich Saudi 
Arabia. 

Domestic and personal motivations for war cannot be ruled out, but they do not 
appear to be as important as the primary factors. After all, they had not generated war 
earlier, in the absence of the critical factors outlined above. 
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CHAPTER I95 


WHAT WENT WRONG IN IRAQ? 


Ali R. Abootalebi 


The George W. Bush administration launched its invasion of Iraq in 2003 confident 
that American forces would liberate Iraq and would be met with welcoming crowds 
of Iraqis throwing flowers and blowing kisses. This euphoric entrance into Baghdad 
was to be followed, it was hoped, by a quick transition to a liberal secular democracy, 
if possible through the election of an American-friendly government composed prin- 
cipally of former exiles, in particular that of Ahmed Chalabi and his Iraqi National 
Congress (INC). With the impressive American military victory in Afghanistan and 
the creation of the friendly Karzai government in Kabul only a year earlier, it seemed 
the template for regime change had already been established. However, nearly fifteen 
years after the war started, the political situation in Iraq remains highly unstable, 
characterized by high levels of sectarianism, political paralysis, and direct threats to 
the territorial integrity of the regime. In 2014, the Islamic State (ISIS), which had its 
roots in the chaotic aftermath of the invasion, seized large portions of Iraqi territory, 
and Baghdad and its military, at least in the short run, proved impotent to stop it. 

The Bush administration not only failed to achieve its stated policy objectives in 
Iraq but actually damaged its long-term policy goals in the Middle East region and 
reduced the likelihood of its victory in the war on terror. Rather than establishing a 
stable democracy with a viable working economy, the invasion of Iraq instead brought 
the country to the brink of sectarian civil war, intensified sectarian divisions in the 
Iraqi political system, undermined regional and international public support for US 
foreign policy, and seriously weakened the US military. 

For these reasons, the Iraq invasion of 2003 was a strategic mistake for the United 
States. It was the result of a combination of factors—principally the neoconservative 
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imperial hubris that had infected the Bush administration after September 11, 2001, 
and inadequate knowledge of Iraqi society and culture among key decision makers. 
This latter factor also played a role in the many tactical errors made by US personnel 
in the planning stages of the invasion and in its immediate aftermath—all of which 
simply compounded the strategic mistake made in the decision to go to war. These 
include (but are not limited to) the decision to invade with a light force, the lack of 
postwar planning, the decision to quickly disband the Iraqi military, and the absence 
of comprehensive communication with the Shi'a community and its leadership. This 
chapter provides a comprehensive explanation of why the US invasion of Iraq was a 
strategic mistake and accounts for the many tactical errors that were made in its 
implementation. 


THE IRAQ WAR AS A STRATEGIC MISTAKE 


The Shortsighted Neoconservative Vision 


The strategic mistake of going to war with Iraq resulted from President Bush’s miscal- 
culation that the transition to stability and democracy in the aftermath of the inva- 
sion would be relatively easy. That the president was so misled was the direct result of 
a number of influential policy advisers, academics, and decision makers, many of 
whom adhere to the vision of American hegemony known as neoconservatism. 
Though the roots of this movement date back several decades, the neoconservative 
movement achieved unprecedented publicity and power through the so-called Proj- 
ect for a New American Century and the influence its members gained within the 
Bush administration. 

Individuals in positions of influence who have been part of this neoconservative 
movement since 2000 include former vice president Dick Cheney; former secretary 
of defense Donald Rumsfeld; former deputy secretary of defense Paul Wolfowitz; 
former undersecretary of defense for policy Douglas Feith; Cheney’s chief of staff, 
Lewis Libby; Zalmay Khalilzad (later US ambassador to Iraq); Elliot Abrams, special 
assistant to the president and senior director for Near East and North African affairs 
from 2002 to 2005; and Richard Perle, chairman, from 2001 to 2003, of the Defense 
Policy Advisory Board. 

The neoconservative push to invade Iraq was driven by a number of policy objec- 
tives. First, “neocons” desired to export secular democracy and free market capitalism 
to Iraq and the wider Middle East. Transforming Iraq into a democracy would lessen 
the threat it posed to its neighbors, thus allowing for the redeployment of US troops 
from Saudi Arabia, where their presence near Islam’s holiest sites continued to incite 
Muslim anger. Second, replacing the Saddam regime with a US-friendly government 
would end its support for Islamic terrorists fighting Israel. Third, such a government 
would also aid the US goal of securing oil and gas pipelines from the Middle East, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia. And finally, an invasion would end a twelve-year policy 
of economic sanctions and no-fly zones that were continuing to make the United 
States look ineffectual and weak. All of this could be achieved, they believed, through 
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a rapid military campaign and the replacement of the Bathist regime with a mostly 
secular government composed principally of friendly exiled Iraqis. 

Unable to justify the intervention on these policy objectives alone, the Bush ad- 
ministration appeared to fabricate a threat from Iraqi weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD) and to exaggerate the connections between the Saddam regime and interna- 
tional terrorism. The “Downing Street memo,” as first reported on May 1, 2005, by 
the Sunday Times of London, revealed that British prime minister Tony Blair was told 
by the head of Britain’s MI6 intelligence service, Sir Richard Dearlove, that in 2002 
the Bush administration was selectively choosing evidence that supported its case for 
going to war and ignoring anything to the contrary.’ 

James Risen of the New York Times provided vital additional background to the 
Downing Street memo in his book State of War. Risen provides evidence, albeit 
mostly from unnamed sources, on everything from illegal domestic wiretapping, to a 
botched plan to give Iran flawed blueprints for a nuclear-weapon triggering device, to 
the CIA’s desperate attempt to recruit American citizens of Iraqi background to col- 
lect intelligence and evidence supporting the Bush administration’s claims that Iraq 
had reconstituted its WMD program after 1998, when the UN arms inspectors had 
certified their total destruction. Risen tells, for example, of the CIA’s efforts to collect 
evidence of Iraq’s WMD program by recruiting a middle-aged Iraqi American mother 
from Cleveland to travel to Iraq and become a spy. But, like dozens of others who 
were recruited for such missions, she came back with the news that Hussein had been 
forced to abandon these efforts. Yet CIA director George Tenet did not circulate this 
information to policymakers, and the eager Tenet instead famously declared to Bush 
that the case against Hussein was a “slam dunk.” 

Iraq’s WMD program was in fact limited to mainly laboratory experimentation 
with chemical and biological substances, its stockpile of weapons having long been 
destroyed. Since the first Gulf War the UN inspection teams had successfully discov- 
ered and supervised the destruction of 90 percent of these weapons, and the regime 
itself disposed of its stockpiles for fear of potential reprisals. The evidence on Iraq's 
nuclear activities also pointed to a rudimentary program that never really recovered 
after the Israeli destruction of the Osirak nuclear plant in 1981. In October 2004, the 
head of the Iraq Survey Group (ISG), Charles Duelfer, announced that the group had 
found no evidence that Iraq had produced and stockpiled any WMD since 1991, 
when UN sanctions were imposed.? 


Misreading Iraqi Society and Culture 


The neoconservative vision failed to take account of Iraqi culture and society and 
underestimated the influence of Iran. The ethnic (Arabs, Kurds, Turkmen), religious 
(Shia, Sunni), and tribal divisions in Iraq were bound to become a source of instabil- 
ity once the repressive central government was toppled. Islam is the religion of 97 
percent of the population, divided between Shi’a (60-65 percent) and Sunni Islam 
(32-37 percent); Christians and other minorities constitute the rest. The Arab-Kurd 
divide in Iraq overlaps the Sunni-Shi’a divide, as the 15-20 percent Kurdish 
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population overwhelmingly follows Sunni Islam.* The Shi’a clerical leadership con- 
tinues to emphasize Iraq’s Islamic character instead of ethnic and class divisions. 
While the future of ethnic relations remains uncertain, especially in the face of Kurd- 
ish historical aspirations for independence, it is the goal of the Shi'a and Sunni cleri- 
cal leadership in Iraq and in neighboring Iran to promote Iraqi unity along with its 
Islamic identity. Indeed, given the current situation in Iraq, Islam is the only com- 
mon denominator among the four main rival ethnic groups (including the small 
minority of Turkmen) capable of keeping Iraq unified. 

Secular democracy can be a very attractive solution for observers and policymakers 
from outside the region, as it evidently was to the Bush administration. But how can 
secular democracy take hold almost overnight in a society that has had entrenched 
religious institutions for fourteen hundred years? The experimentation with modern- 
ization elsewhere in the Middle East has usually resulted in weak societies and strong 
states, where power elites have continued to rule through political rhetoric and paro- 
chial sources of legitimization, including religion, personal charisma, and political 
repression and/or cooptation.’ The rise of political Islam and its relative success in 
Iran in the mobilization and redirection of socioeconomic resources has raised hopes 
among sectors of the populace in Iraq and Muslims elsewhere. It is unlikely that a 
majority of Iraqis will abandon what is so familiar and dear—Islam—for an un- 
known imported ideology supported by the American and British occupiers and their 
cohorts among Iraq's secular elites. 

The return of Islam to the center stage of politics and society in the Middle East is 
not surprising. It need not be seen as a threatening force against political stability and 
democracy in the region. The interplay between Islam and politics in Iraq today is 
over the question of “effective governance,” not whether Islam is trying to totally 
dominate politics or to use the democratic process to destroy democracy for the sake 
of an Islamic theocracy. The question really should be whether political Islam can 
govern and whether Islam and democracy can coexist within particular Muslim (e.g., 
Iraqi) sociopolitical, economic, and cultural milieus. If this dilemma is not resolved, 
US fears about political Islam will seriously damage its interests in Iraq and in the 
Middle East in general. 


Undermining the War on Terror 


‘The resistance of the ex-Ba'thists, jihadists, and nationalists to the occupation, though 
motivated by different agendas, proved lethal. The jihadists, inspired by al-Qaida and 
Salafi and Wahhabi ideologies, have considered Iraq a potential base for continuing 
their jihad against the crusading West and their Iraqi allies. The Iraqi nationalists and 
ex-Bathists, on the other hand, saw their fight against occupation as a matter of Iraqi 
pride and lost socioeconomic resources and prestige. The insurgency used every 
means available in attacks on coalition forces and Iraqi government forces with the 
objective of either regaining lost power (the primary motivation of the ex-Ba'thists) 
or setting up a new Islamic base to counter the US presence in Iraq and its support of 
“corrupt” regimes in the Arab world (the goal of the jihadists). 
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The post-9/11 terrorist attacks on American forces in Iraq revealed that al-Qaida is 
a multinational network of dedicated radical militants from all over the Muslim 
world, committed to an anti-Western, especially anti-American, campaign. The ulti- 
mate goal of al-Qaida is the eradication of Western influence and control over Mus- 
lim countries, especially the oil-rich Middle East. But equally important to al-Qaida 
operatives is the overthrow of “corrupt” governments in the Middle East and else- 
where in the Muslim world that with the support of the West, have abandoned the 
will of Allah—the establishment of just and viable Islamic governments. As the fun- 
damental reasons behind his strong anti-American stance, Osama bin Laden cited US 
support for the “illegitimate” state of Israel in its conflict with the conquered Pales- 
tinians, the US military presence in Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf states and US 
support for their corrupt regimes, and the long-standing US sanctions against inno- 
cent Iraqi people. One observer has succinctly summarized the challenge to American 
foreign policy in the Middle East: 


Two groups have come under examination in the “why do they hate us?” 
debate that has unfolded since September 11, 2001. One comprises the 
perpetrators of violence and terrorism—the Osama bin Ladens, the Mo- 
hammad Attas, and some suicide bombers. They are fanatics in every 
sense of the word. Their interpretations of politics and Islam are so ex- 
treme that they disparage the great majority of Muslim Middle Eastern- 
ers as “unbelievers.” They are not going to be deterred by debate, 
compromise, sanctions, or even the threat of death. The challenge they 
pose to the United States is a security issue, a matter to be dealt with 
through careful police work and military action. America’s resources are 
adequate for dealing with this threat. The vastly larger group of Muslim 
Middle Easterners who express anger toward the United States and 
evince some sympathy for bin Laden pose a far more serious challenge. 
‘This group’s members are afflicted by middle-class frustrations, governed 
by political systems that give them no voice, and burdened by economies 
that offer them few opportunities. They are witnessing a conflict over 
land and sacred places in which they perceive the United States as apply- 
ing two standards of equity and two standards of measuring violence, 
each in favor of Israel. That resulting frustration and anger leads to ex- 
pressions of sympathy for those who resort to violence against the United 
States.° 


The Bush administration and its supporters claimed that Iraq had become a 
graveyard for militant jihadists and therefore the United States had become safer 
since the battleground had moved away from the homeland. However, it has 
become clear from various assessments by Israeli, British, and American sources 
that the invasion of Iraq created a new generation of Islamic jihadists who will 
continue to pose a serious threat to the United States for years to come. For ex- 
ample, the appearance of many self-starter terrorists, like the ones responsible for 
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the attack on Madrid’s public transportation system in 2004 and London's in 
2005, and the Iraqi jihadist movement, including groups like Ansar al-Sunna and 
the Islamic Army of Iraq, negate the claim of a jihadist retreat in the aftermath of 
the Iraqi invasion. 

Iraqi chaos also created the environment for the rise of Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, 
who broke off from al-Qaida with a deliberate strategy of inflaming sectarian and 
communal violence. In October 2004, al-Zarqawi declared himself the “emir” of al- 
Q@ida in Iraq. His followers broke from al-Qaida and renamed their group the Is- 
lamic State of Iraq in late 2006, about four months after al-Zarqawi was killed by a 
targeted American airstrike.” This, along with the ineptitude of the Shi’a-dominated 
government in Baghdad and the foreign occupation, ensured the rise of extreme ide- 
ologies and facilitated the rise of the Islamic State in Iraq and Syria (ISIS). ISIS has 
thrived on ultraconservatism and sectarian killings in the name of its “true” version 
of Islam ever since. 

In addition to provoking a backlash, the war in Iraq also drew resources away from 
other fronts in the US war on terror. The costs of the war in Iraq were orders of mag- 
nitude higher than the 100-200 billion estimates made at the beginning of the con- 
flict. The Watson Institute for International Studies at Brown University estimated in 
2o11 that the war had cost $1.7 trillion, with an additional $490 billion in benefits 
owed to war veterans, expenses that could grow to more than $6 trillion over the next 
four decades, counting interest. The report also indicates that the $212 billion recon- 
struction effort in Iraq was largely a failure, with most of that money spent on secu- 
rity or lost to waste and fraud.* As pertaining to the human cost of the war, the war 
has killed at least 134,000 Iraqi civilians and may have contributed to the deaths of as 
many as four times that number. By the end of 2011, when nearly all forces were re- 
moved from Iraq, 4,485 American and 4,803 coalition troops were dead in the 
country.’ 

Further troubling for US interests is a widespread belief among Iraqis that the 
United States is in Iraq not for the sake of their “liberation” but for their oil wealth 
and that the US military will remain in Iraq indefinitely. A 2006 survey of Iraqi 
attitudes toward Americans indicated that “large majorities of Iraqis believe that 
the United States has no intention of ever withdrawing all its military forces from 
their country and that Washington’s reconstruction efforts have been incompetent 
at best: Eighty percent of respondents said they believe the US intends to maintain 
permanent military bases in Iraq, including 79 percent of Shi’a Arabs, 92 percent 
of Sunnis, and two-thirds of Kurds, some of whose leaders have quietly suggested 
that Washington would be welcome to establish bases in Kurdistan in northern 
Iraq. 

Terrorism experts Peter Bergen and Alec Reynolds suggested in 2005 that the war 
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in Iraq “will generate a ferocious blowback of its own, which—as a classified CIA 
assessment predicts—could be longer and more powerful than that from Afghanistan 
in the 1990s and beyond.”" This is aside from the drastically declining popularity of 
the United States in the Arab and Muslim world, as indicated by various polls taken 
by the Pew Research Center for the People and the Press, Zogby, and CNN/Gallup. 
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COMPOUNDING THE STRATEGIC MISTAKE: 
TACTICAL ERRORS IN PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 


Too Few Ground Troops 


Soon after the initial US and UK launch of “shock and awe” and the ground invasion 
on March 20, 2003, it became clear that an inadequate number of troops had been 
committed to the operation. When Baghdad fell in sixteen days, on April 5, it was 
attributed to American military strategy and technological superiority. Some ele- 
ments of the Iraqi army put up stiff resistance in places like Nasariyah, but the scale 
of the resistance was far smaller than the expected house-to-house battle in Iraqi cit- 
ies. The statue of Saddam Hussein in Firdos Square came down on April 9, but the 
potent and deadly American military lacked the numbers to both occupy and control 
vast Iraqi territories. According to General Tommy Franks, who led the attack on 
Iraq, the United States had sufficient combat forces in Iraq but did not initially have 
enough civil affairs, military police, and other units needed to establish order after 
major combat was over; the issue was not the level of forces but their composition. 
Reporting on General Franks’s assessment, Michael Gordon of the New York Times 
asserted: “This was partly a result of difficulties in getting all of the Central Com- 
mand’s force requests approved quickly at the Pentagon. He also admitted that delays 
in obtaining funds from Congress for reconstruction efforts and the decision of many 
foreign governments not to send troops had contributed to the continuing turmoil in 
Iraq.”” General Franks stopped short of criticizing his boss, Donald Rumsfeld, but by 
then the gulf between the Pentagon and the commanders on the ground on military 
strategy was increasingly apparent. 

Others have reached similar conclusions. The generals on the ground understood 
what a disaster they were creating in the race to reach Baghdad, which left in its wake 
an entire country full of places where Saddam Hussein’s loyalists could regroup and 
prepare to carry on a permanent war. In Cobra IT, Michael Gordon and General Ber- 
nard Trainor underscore that the generals in the field were overruled by directives 
from Washington. They argue that in addition to the actual war, there was an ongo- 
ing war between US field commanders, their own senior commander (General 
Tommy Franks, the head of Central Command), and civilian leaders in Washington. 
Gordon and Trainor contend that the US military’s quick victory came despite the 
strategic miscalculations of senior civilian and military leaders and that the Bush 
team’s misjudgments made the situation in Iraq far worse than it otherwise would 
have been.? Michael Gordon observed in late 2004: 


Looking back at that crucial time, officers, administration officials, and 
others provided an intimate and detailed account of how the postwar situ- 
ation went awry. Civilian administrators of the Iraqi occupation raised 
concerns about plans to reduce American forces; intelligence agencies left 
American forces unprepared for the furious battles they encountered in 
Iraq’ southern cities and did not emphasize the risks of a postwar 
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insurgency. And senior American generals and civilians were at odds over 
plans to build a new Iraqi army, which was needed to impose order."* 


Insufficient Planning 


On April 14, 2003, the Pentagon declared an end to major combat operations after 
US forces took control of Tikrit in northern Iraq. The question no one was asking, 
however, was, What happened to the Iraqi army? The presumption seemed to be 
that the Iraqi army, facing certain destruction, had simply dissolved. But the Iraqi 
army had proven itself a loyal army with strong commitments to the Ba'thist ideol- 
ogy and the rule of the privileged Sunni Arabs. Speculations about Saddam’s army 
making a grand stand in a battle of cities did not materialize, since the Iraqi army 
had learned the lessons of the first Persian Gulf war in 1991 on how deadly a direct 
confrontation with US forces can be. The Pentagon, however, had failed to antici- 
pate and prepare for an unconventional guerrilla war. It should not have come as a 
surprise to the war planners that the core of the Iraqi army, the Republican Guards, 
would fight the invasion on its own terms. In the 1991 war, the Iraqi army sacrificed 
thousands of its poorly trained and equipped peasant army to slow down the Amer- 
ican liberation of Kuwait and the occupation of southern Iraq, while the elite Re- 
publican Guards suppressed the Shi'a and Kurdish rebellion and ensured the 
regime’s survival. In October 2004 Condoleezza Rice put the blame for the insur- 
gency primarily “on the fact that many Iraqi forces fled during the American push 
to Baghdad, only to fight another day.”® 

When Ambassador L. Paul Bremer III issued his decrees on May 16 and 23, 2003, 
disestablishing the Bath Party and disbanding Iraqi armed forces, he was fueling the 
resistance with additional incentives for a prolonged guerrilla resistance to the occu- 
pation. The Ba'thists had ruled over Iraq since 1968, with strong ties to tribal leaders 
and an iron fist policy in suppressing Shi'a and Kurdish opposition. The Iraqi regime 
had survived eight years of a disastrous war with Iran and the humiliation of the first 
Persian Gulf War and then survived and even thrived under the United Nations sanc- 
tions regime throughout the 1990s. The declaration of these decrees could not undo 
a woven network of connections and privileges in Iraqi civil-military relations, and 
Paul Bremer should have known that. The hard core of the loyal Republican Guards 
had prepared to disband itself on the eve of the war, but only to engage in a prolonged 
guerrilla fight later. The tactics and skills used by the insurgents in Iraq are testimony 
to the Guards’ central involvement in the insurgency. 

The chaos that fell on Baghdad after the fall of the regime exposed how ill-prepared 
the US forces were for dealing with the postconflict situation. The looting of Bagh- 
dad began almost immediately after coalition troops arrived in Baghdad. While the 
Baghdad National Museum was being looted, US troops were busy protecting the oil 
ministry. The poorly protected munitions depots were looted, and nearly all govern- 
ment services came to a halt. The absence of police protection and the prolonged 
disruptions in electric, water, sewage, and other basic services contributed to the 
transformation of the initial low-intensity conflict into a much deadlier form of 
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insurgency. On July 16, 2003, General John Abizaid called the increasing attacks on 
coalition troops a “guerrilla-type campaign,” speculating that troops might need to be 
deployed for up to one year. The August 19, 2003, bombing of the UN’s Baghdad 
office, killing UN representative Sergio Vieira de Mello and twenty-one others, and 
the August 29 bombing in Najaf that killed eighty-three people, including the leader 
of the Supreme Council for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SCIRI, later renamed 
Islamic Supreme Council of Iraq or Supreme Islamic Iraqi Council, ISCI or SIC), 
Mohammad Bagir al-Hakim, were devastating blows to the United States and other 
coalition members as the new protectors of the Iraqi people. By then, the number of 
US combat deaths had reached 117, and more had died since the declared end of 
combat operations than had died during the initial combat. 

In the first eight months after the invasion, the Bremer administration tried to 
recover international support for the coalition occupation of Iraq and legitimate the 
coalition troop presence. The creation of the twenty-five-member Iraqi Governing 
Council on July 13, 2003, and its August 14 UN Security Council approval were in- 
tended to mend earlier splits in the UN Security Council that positioned the United 
States and Great Britain on one side and France (and Germany) and, to a lesser de- 
gree, China and the Russian Federation on the other. Later, on November 15, Bremer’s 
Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA) and the Iraqi Governing Council (IGC) 
signed an agreement to draft an interim constitution by February 28, 2004, and to 
transfer power by July 1, 2004. In the meantime, Bremer and the US military were 
caught by surprise as insurgents stepped up their deadly attacks and the Shi’a reli- 
gious leadership began to flex its muscle. The number of US soldiers killed in Iraq 
reached five hundred on January 17, 2004, and soon the Grand Ayatollah Ali al- 
Sistani rejected the US proposal for indirect, caucus-style elections. Iraq’s Shi’a lead- 
ership was not a part of the “grand coalition” of Iraqi exiles who were slated to govern 
postinvasion Iraq. 

The insurgency was also fueled by ordinary Iraqis who joined the cause because of 
their loss of livelihood or because of humiliation suffered at the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. The injection of non-Iraqi foreign fighters and al-Qaida jihadists into the Iraqi 
theater served to strengthen the existing resistance, since the war with the coalition 
forces was already expected to be a long-term conflict. 


Underestimating the Shi’a Factor in Both Iraq and Iran 


Although Ahmad Chalabi and the mainly secular members of the Iraq National Con- 
gress (INC) had the attention and support of neoconservatives in Washington, a 
larger and more popular group of Iraqi oppositionists had spent years organizing in 
Iran, building the foundation of a future Islamic Iraq. The SCIRI and Hizb al-Da’'wah 
had long established political and theological links between the seminaries in Qom 
(Iran) and al-Najaf (Iraq), with a clear vision that Iraq would one day become an Is- 
lamic republic. Given the traditional ties between the Shi’a leadership in Iran and the 
Shia leadership in Iraq, the Ayatollah Ali al-Sistani’s stature in both the Shi’a and 
Sunni communities, and the suffering of Iraqi people under the secular Ba'thist re- 
gime, the clerics in Iraq were inevitably going to rise to the center stage of Iraqi 
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politics. However, the United States made no serious contacts with the Shi’a leader- 
ship in Iraq prior to, or in the initial phase of, the invasion, and Jay Garner and Paul 
Bremer seemed oblivious to the gathering Shi'a power. Clearly the Shi’a leadership 
would not have agreed then, nor would it agree in the future, to submit to secular 
politics and an extended US military presence in Iraq. Nevertheless, the exclusion of 
prominent indigenous and exiled Shi’a clerics from plans for the future of Iraq cer- 
tainly added to the mistrust of US intentions. 

The clash between US forces and the militia loyal to the fiery and popular Shi’a 
leader Moqtada al-Sadr on April 4, 2004, was testimony not so much to the divisions 
within the Shi'a clerical leadership but to their preferred strategies. Despite the CPA’s 
issuing an arrest warrant for al-Sadr, his Mahdi Army fought US forces for seven 
weeks until the truce agreement on May 27. The truce was really the product of 
al-Sistani’s call for al-Sadr to stop fighting in order to prevent a premature popular 
Shi’a rebellion, at a time when the mainly Sunni and jihadist resistance to the coali- 
tion forces meant accepting, for the present, US meddling in Iraqi affairs. Ayatollah 
al-Sistani may adhere to the quietist school of Shi’a Islam—which calls for clerics to 
avoid direct involvement in politics—but his vision for the future of Iraq parallels 
that of his Shi'a counterparts in Iraq and Iran who oppose secular political gover- 
nance and social relations. The Shi’a clerical leadership understands that in light of 
Sunni Arab and Kurdish opposition to a Shi’a-dominated state, it must enlist the 
cooperation of non-Shi’a sectors of the Iraqi population. Thus the key to its political 
success is the utilization of both cooperation (al-Sistani) and resistance (al-Sadr) to 
maintain its leverage. However, the Bush administration was oblivious to the net- 
working power of the religious Aawzehs—treligious seminaries—in Iraq and Iran. 
There are millions of dedicated supporters among Shi’a and Sunni Islamic move- 
ments who, having rejected Ba'thism and despising foreign military occupation, con- 
tinue to strive for an Islamic Iraq. 

The United States, from the beginning, had decided to support secular forces in 
Iraq in both exile and indigenous communities. The Shi’a clerical power, including 
open clashes with the Mahdi Army in Kufa, Karbala, Najaf, al-Kut, and Sadr City, 
was considered to be a direct challenge to US plans in Iraq. The creation of Iraq’s 
interim administration under Ghazi al-Yawar as president and Ayad Allawi as prime 
minister was to promote a functional secular government to deal with Iraqis’ daily 
problems. The success of the Allawi administration therefore depended on the posi- 
tion of secular forces in Iraq. However, the revelation of physical and sexual abuse of 
Iraqi prisoners in Abu Ghraib on April 23, the persistent insurgent attacks on Iraqis 
and coalition forces, including the beheading of an American freelance contractor, 
Nick Berg, shown in an online video on May 11, and the deterioration of living con- 
ditions in Iraq continued to undermine the leadership of the US-supported interim 
administration. It should have come as no surprise when Ayad Allawi’s Iraqi National 
List captured only a small percentage of the vote in the December 12, 2005, parlia- 
mentary election. 

The US administration’s ignorance concerning the power of the Shi’a clerics and 
the unpopularity of the US-backed Iraqi politicians were reflected in a report. Alastair 
Crooke and Mark Perry, the codirectors of Conflicts Forum, a London-based group 
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dedicated to providing an opening to political Islam, observed that “seventy-two 
hours before the Iraqi people voted on a new parliament, on December 12, 2005, we 
were told by a senior US administration official that ‘detailed data received by the 
White House’ pointed to a ‘decisive win’ for Ayad Allawi’s Iraqi National List.” Alla- 
wi's victory would turn the tables on the insurgents, this official said gleefully. “Sec- 
tarianism will be the big loser.” Allawi’s prospective triumph was trumpeted repeatedly 
over the next two days by US news networks quoting administration officials. Weeks 
later, after the results of the election became known, it was clear that the White 
House had overestimated Allawi’s popularity. His party received just over 5 percent of 
the vote." 

What emerged by 2005 as a powerful alliance of Shia groups, the United Iraqi 
Alliance, was the natural outcome of the changed political environment in Iraq in the 
aftermath of the collapse of the Ba'thist regime. Despite their differences in leadership 
and organization, the leading Shi’a parties in the alliance, SCIRI and al-Da’wah, 
share aspirations for a religiously oriented Iraq, in close cooperation with their coun- 
terparts in Iran. It is no secret that leading Shi’a clerics and networks in Iraq and Iran 
(as well as in Lebanon) have overlapping and complementary personal and religious 
ties and experiences.” There are prominent Shi’a clerics with their feet in both coun- 
tries’ main religious seminaries in al-Najaf and Qom. Ayatollah Ali al-Sistani, for 
example, was born in Iran but is the leading religious figure in Iraq. The late Grand 
Ayatollah Abul-Qassim Khoei was born in Iran in 1899 but moved to Iraq at age 
thirteen and took residence in the holy city of Najaf. Ayatollah Sayed Mohammed 
Baqir al-Hakim fled to Iran in 1980 and, along with Iranian Ayatollah Modarresi, 
cofounded SCIRI. The famous al-Sadr family also has had a long history of promi- 
nent Shi’a clerical leadership in Iraq and Lebanon. The late Grand Ayatollah Sayyid 
Muhammad Bagir al-Sadr, who was born in al-Kadhimya, Iraq, and worked with 
Sayed Mohammed Bagir al-Hakim in forming the Islamic movement in Iraq, is the 
father-in-law of Moqtada al-Sadr and the cousin of both Mohammad Sadeq al-Sadr 
and Lebanon’s Imam Musa al-Sadr. After leading the Mahdi Army in the mid-2000s, 
Mogtada al-Sadr continued studying in a Qom seminary and returned to Iraq in 2013 
as an ayatollah and a serious contender in Iraqi religious and political arena." The 
Bush administration’s wishful thinking that Iraq would become a secular democracy 
was, in sum, an act of self-deception. 

Further endangering American goals in Iraq and Afghanistan are Iranian leaders’ 
perceptions and policies. Iran is frequently cited as the biggest beneficiary of Ameri- 
ca’s war on terrorism due to the removal of the Taliban in Afghanistan and Saddam 
in Iraq. But observers of the region held differing opinions on how the situation in 
Iraq was likely to impact Iranian policy. Some argued that there was no unitary Ira- 
nian approach when it came to Iraq. Michael Eisenstadt, director of the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy’s military and security studies program, argued that 
“there are debates in Tehran that fall in along ideological as well as pragmatic fault 
lines.” In one hoped-for scenario, Iran would seek a US withdrawal from Iraq in the 
long run, but a “manageable” state of conflict would be in their short-term geostrate- 
gic interests, since this would keep the United States tied down in Iraq and thus less 
able to concentrate on countering Iran. The US military preoccupation in Iraq would 
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therefore work to Iran’s advantage, given the controversy over Iran’s nuclear program 
and the threat of UN sanctions or even military action by the United States, Israel, or 
both. Nevertheless, Eisenstadt continued, “a government [in Iraq] that is seen as a 
viable democratic model might be a source of embarrassment for Iran.” Geoff Porter, 
a Middle East analyst with the Eurasia Group, went even further on this last point 
and argued that “if Iraq were to evolve into an Islamist democracy, this would be a 
bad example for Iran, which would be forced to entertain alternative forms of an Is- 
lamist state that differ from the current iteration.”” 

Tehran was clearly nervous about the American (and NATO) military presence in 
Iraq and Afghanistan and the ensuing instability in both of these countries, including 
drastic increases in drug trafficking and ethnic tension, which have spilled over into 
Iran. Added to this concern was the well-established US infantry, naval, and aerial 
presence in the Persian Gulf, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. The socioeconomic and 
political challenges from within Iran, where two-thirds of the population is under 
thirty years old and national development has been tangibly hurt because of Ameri- 
can economic, political, and diplomatic pressure, also have had security implications 
for this state. That is, the Iranian leadership strongly believed that the United States 
was intent on regime change in Iran, especially given the presence of powerful neo- 
conservatives in the Bush administration. Iran’s controversial nuclear program further 
intensified American political pressure on Iran’s government, while the Iranian gov- 
ernment tried to tie its leverage in Iraq to its ambitions for a civilian, and perhaps 
military, nuclear program.”° 

Although some Sunni Arabs accused Iraqi leaders of allowing Shi’a Badr corps or 
brigades (a military group with close ties and even loyalty to Iran) members to infil- 
trate Iraq’s security forces and carry out sectarian violence, this does not indicate an 
Iranian conspiracy to destabilize Iraq for the sake of keeping American troops preoc- 
cupied and thus away from Iran.” It is true that SCIRI’s military wing, the twelve- 
thousand-strong Badr Brigades, has received financial and training support from 
Iran’s Revolutionary Guard in the past, and Iran also supports Sadr’s Mahdi Army, 
which on occasion has clashed with the Badr Brigades. The Shi'a religious leaders in 
Iraq are also the natural allies of Iran, no matter the differences in their tactics in 
dealing with the occupation. Furthermore, the Sunni religious leadership in Iraq does 
not necessarily see the Shia establishment as a primary enemy. The religious doctrinal 
differences between the two communities are somewhat significant, but they share 
the Qur'an, the sharia (Islamic tradition), the Five Pillars of Islam, and the cultural 
foundations of the faith. Followers of the both sects of Islam have lived together for 
centuries without a history of communal clashes.” 

The Sunni-Shi’a divide in Iraq is mainly the result of political jockeying among 
major contenders of power in Iraq and has been exacerbated by the American mili- 
tary and political presence, creating the perception that the Shi’a-dominated govern- 
ment is merely an American puppet government that is also being exploited by the 
Iranians. Shi’as in Iraq, Lebanon, the Persian Gulf states, and elsewhere see an oppor- 
tunity to break away from their sociopolitical and economic deprivation through Is- 
lamic revivalism. Given the historic religious ties and the majority Shi'a population, 
Islam will certainly play a central, if not dominating, role in the future of any Iraqi 
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government. The challenge to the United States is to prevent the establishment of an 
anti-American Shi’a-dominated or an anti-American Arab Sunni/Shi’a-dominated 
religious state. It is in the long-term American national interest to embrace a demo- 
cratically, albeit religious, elected Iraqi (and Iranian) government, since the ulama 
(Islamic religious scholars) and Islamists are not inherently anti-American. 


CONCLUSION 


Contrary to political rhetoric by Bush administration statesmen, the United States 
was not seriously committed to establishing democracy in the Middle East. Generally 
speaking, the US policy in the region did not promote democracy throughout the 
Cold War, and it preferred political stability over democracy in order to protect inter- 
ests deemed more important, including countering Soviet threats, protecting Israel, 
and maintaining access to oil fields. The United States has cast a blind eye to human 
rights abuses in Algeria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Kuwait, Turkey, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, and elsewhere in the Muslim world. Removing Saddam from 
power had little to do with the liberation of the Iraqi people. The connection between 
the two was mentioned, of course, usually with great enthusiasm, but as Lawrence 
Freedman stated, “Emancipation was not the reason why the Bush administration 
went to war or invoked international law to justify it. For Cheney and Rumsfeld, the 
war was about solving the Saddam problem rather than the Iraq problem, about 
bringing security rather than justice, about toppling the regime rather than building 
one. After all, the Bush administration had profoundly said that it was not in the 
business of nation building and would happily leave it to others.” 

The US strategy to create a secular and democratic Iraq was unrealistic from the 
start, given Iraq’s large Shi’a population, the Shi'a clerical power over their adherents, 
and their strong connections with religious and political establishments in neighbor- 
ing Iran. Not only were the numerous strategic and tactical mistakes made in Iraq the 
result of bad judgment, but they also reflected a lack of fundamental understanding 
of the nature of Iraq's cultural, religious, and sociopolitical settings. The military and 
administrative mismanagement of Iraq also played into the hands of Iraqi opposition 
to the American military presence. High levels of sectarianism in Iraq—even after the 
departure of the overwhelming majority of US forces in December 2011—will likely 
allow for continued external influence in Iraq's political development, especially from 
Iran. Turkey, Syria, Jordan, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia are other neighbors of Iraq with 
long-term competing and complementary interests in the composition of future Iraqi 
governments. Sunni-Shi’a power relations, the future of Kurdish autonomy and/or 
independence, and the future security of the Persian Gulf region are also central to 
the future of these countries. Iraq’s Shi’a domination and Iran’s rising power, however, 
gives Iran an edge in Iraq, and the United States must realize that. 

The final resolution to the conflict in Iraq rests in a compromise over the division 
of political power and socioeconomic resources among the contending religious and 
ethnic rivals. The United States must understand that Islam and the u/ama will con- 
tinue to play a central role in Iraqi politics and society as both a divisive and a unify- 
ing force in the future. It is not unreasonable to assume that any long-term US 
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military presence in Iraq will undercut the legitimacy of Iraqi governments and will 
be challenged by the Iranian and Syrian governments. The solution to this dilemma 
can be reached through political rapprochement with these governments to provide 
for a long-term Persian Gulf security and to improve chances for a final resolution to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
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CHAPTER 16 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND SAUDI ARABIA 


Thomas W. Lippman 


Before World War II, the United States had few economic or strategic interests in the 
Middle East, and little official presence. After the demise of the Ottoman Empire in 
1923, the region was essentially divided into British and French spheres of influence. 
In the 1930s, on the vast Arabian Peninsula, Britain controlled Oman, the crown 
colony of Aden, and the sheikhdoms along the Persian Gulf. Most of the peninsula's 
land mass, however, was incorporated into the new kingdom of Saudi Arabia, which 
King Abdul Aziz al-Saud created in 1932. Saudi Arabia was different from its neigh- 
bors in that the land and tribes united by Abdul Aziz had never been dominated by 
any foreign power; the writ of the Ottomans had never penetrated much inland from 
the coasts. The United States extended diplomatic recognition to the new kingdom, 
but there was no US embassy or consulate. The skimpy reports the State Department 
received about developments in Saudi Arabia came mostly from Aden and Cairo. 

Within a year of establishing his new realm, King Abdul Aziz granted an exclusive 
concession to the Standard Oil Company of California to explore for oil. The most 
religiously conservative and tradition-bound of his subjects opposed the presence of 
any non-Muslim foreigners in their land, but the king understood that his country, 
one of the most backward in the world at the time, would never develop without the 
capital and technology that foreigners could provide. He chose the Americans as his 
partner because they outbid the British but also because he deemed the United States 
strategically preferable: it had no history of hegemony or colonization in the region 
that might threaten his cherished independence. 
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By the end of the 1930s, American geologists had found oil in potentially great 
quantities, and Standard Oil had established a residential community in Dhahran, 
near the Gulf coast. To communicate with the Saudi government, the oil company 
stationed a representative on the other side of the country, in Jeddah, the ramshackle 
Red Sea port where a smattering of foreign diplomats resided. None of those diplo- 
mats were Americans; when the Saudis wanted to deal with the United States, they 
did so through the oil company. 

In the years leading up to World War II, the kingdom’s entrenched poverty was 
exacerbated by a decline in pilgrimage traffic to Mecca because of the Great Depres- 
sion; at the time, a tax on pilgrims was the government's chief source of revenue. Oil 
exports began in 1939 but quickly came to a virtual halt when the war broke out in 
Europe. There were reports of starvation in the hinterlands. After advancing millions 
of dollars in loans to the Saudi government, secured by future revenue, the oil com- 
pany appealed to Washington for help. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt at first declined, saying that the kingdom was “a 
little far afield for us” and the British should take the lead there. But the war soon 
brought a complete reversal of Washington's attitude about the importance of Saudi 
Arabia and a level of US involvement in Saudi affairs that no one had envisioned 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Roosevelt had received admiring reports about King Abdul Aziz and was soon 
hearing from his national security team about the kingdom’s growing strategic im- 
portance. Fighting a two-front war, the War Department wanted a strategic base in 
the Middle East, where Britain was proving to be a difficult ally, and the US Navy was 
worried about fuel supply in far-off seas. In April 1942, the United States opened its 
first diplomatic mission in Jeddah. The following year, the president received a memo 
from Harold Ickes, the government’s wartime oil administrator, alerting him to the 
urgency of securing new long-term supplies of oil because the United States was al- 
ready at full production and demand was rising. 

In that era, Saudi Arabia was still largely cut off from the outside world; commu- 
nications and transportation were primitive, and most of its citizens were uneducated 
except for rudimentary religious instruction. The only Americans in the kingdom 
before the Jeddah mission opened were the skeleton crew known as the “Hundred 
Men” who were maintaining the oil installations. Moreover, Saudi Arabia was neutral 
in the war. Thus the kingdom was an unlikely candidate for a durable strategic and 
economic alliance with the United States, but both countries were led by men who 
could envision a different future. Roosevelt declared the kingdom eligible to receive 
assistance under the wartime lend-lease program, earning the king’s gratitude. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
MEETS KING ABDUL AZIZ 


In February 1945, with the outcome of the war no longer in doubt, an ailing President 
Roosevelt journeyed to Yalta, in the Crimea, for his famous meeting with Churchill 
and Stalin and then sailed down to Egypt to meet with three leaders of the developing 
world in whom he was interested: King Farouk of Egypt, Emperor Haile Selassie of 
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Ethiopia, and King Abdul Aziz—who, having no passenger airplanes or ships of his 
own, was transported from Jeddah aboard a US Navy destroyer. 

Here was an encounter between two men from the opposite poles of civilization: 
Roosevelt the patrician from Harvard, the king a desert warrior bearing the scars of 
sword wounds. And yet the two men hit it off, establishing an unlikely rapport 
based on mutual respect. It has often been written that this meeting sealed the 
oil-for-security understanding that formed the basis of the bilateral relationship, 
but such is not the case. Oil was not an issue because Standard Oil already had the 
exclusive concession in Saudi Arabia, valid until 1993. Most of the two leaders’ 
conversation was about the future of Palestine, where the British had signaled their 
intention to abandon the governing mandate that they had received from the 
League of Nations. 

On that subject, Roosevelt thought he could charm the king into flexibility that 
would allow some accommodation of Zionist aspirations for a Jewish homeland, but 
he was wrong. The king yielded no ground in his opposition to any such proposal. 
The two leaders agreed to disagree and tried to put the best diplomatic face on it. A 
joint statement prepared after the meeting reported that “His Majesty stated that the 
hope of the Arabs is based upon the word of honor of the Allies and upon the well- 
known love of justice of the United States,” to which “the President replied that he 
wished to assure His Majesty that he would do nothing to assist the Jews against the 
Arabs and would make no move hostile to the Arab people.” His government, the 
president said, “would make no change in its basic policy in Palestine without full 
and prior consultation with both the Jews and the Arabs.” It was hardly the last time 
the United States and Saudi Arabia would clash over this subject, but it did not pres- 
ent—and to this day has never presented—an insuperable obstacle to a wide-ranging 
bilateral relationship. 

The two leaders parted as friends, the king appreciative of his gifts from the pres- 
ident: the president’s backup wheelchair, to ease the king’s difficulty in walking, and 
a DC-3 passenger airplane, which was delivered by an American pilot named Joe 
Grant. Grant stayed in Saudi Arabia for many years as the king’s personal pilot. After 
the meeting, King Abdul Aziz declared war on the Axis powers, which was Roosevelt's 
price for granting the kingdom charter membership in the United Nations. Saudi 
Arabia never fired a shot, but by declaring war it became a de facto ally of the United 
States. 


THE CRUCIAL TRUMAN YEARS 


Thus, by the early years of the Truman administration, Saudi Arabia held a com- 
pletely different position on the strategic map of the world as seen from Washington 
than it had held in 1941. The United States was providing financial aid. The State 
Department’s mission in Jeddah was upgraded to full embassy status. The king had 
granted permission for the establishment of a consulate and the construction of a US 
air base in Dhahran. The US Navy was buying Saudi oil for its ships. With Britain 
exhausted by the war, responsibility for security in Gulf oil fields would increasingly 


fall to the United States. 
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As oil revenue surged after the war, Saudi Arabia began its national development 
process, largely in partnership with the United States government and with Amer- 
ican businesses. Giant US corporations such as Bechtel and General Electric picked 
up lucrative contracts. President Harry Truman declared Saudi Arabia eligible for 
technical assistance under his Point Four program. As part of his price for allowing 
the United States to construct its air base and for allowing US commercial planes 
to use it, the king had sought help in the development of a national airline, a task 
that fell to Transcontinental and Western Airlines, or TWA. Americans from TWA 
trained Saudi pilots and maintenance crews for decades. An American economic 
consultant wrote the charter for the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, or central 
bank, and brought order to the kingdom’s currency chaos. 

Among the innovations brought to Saudi Arabia by Americans in those early years 
were the baby stroller, the long-handled hoe, animal husbandry techniques, the bras- 
siere, radio, pumped irrigation, and even time itself: the country operated by the 
rising and setting sun until 1964, when the Ford Foundation persuaded King Faisal 
to set a national time of GMT+3.4 Standard, now known as Chevron, established an 
operating subsidiary known as California Arabian Standard Oil Company, or 
CASOC. Seeking additional capital, Chevron later took in as partners Standard Oil 
of New Jersey (now Exxon), Mobil (now part of ExxonMobil), and Texaco (now part 
of Chevron) and in 1947 renamed the joint enterprise Aramco, for Arabian American 
Oil Company. It arranged for the education of generations of Saudi boys. 

When in 1950 Congress lifted a ban on military assistance to Middle Eastern 
countries, President Truman declared that giving such aid to Saudi Arabia was “essen- 
tial” to American national security. “In making this determination,” his notice said, 
“T find that (1) the strategic location of Saudi Arabia makes it of direct importance to 
the defense of the Near East area, (2) the assistance to be furnished is of critical im- 
portance to the defense of free nations, and (3) the immediately increased ability of 
Saudi Arabia to defend itself is important to the peace and security of the Near East 
area, and to the security of the United States.”> Similar words have been used by pres- 
idents ever since to support military training and arms sales to Saudi Arabia. Tru- 
man’s proclamation and Saudi Arabia’s subsequent agreement to extend the US lease 
on the Dhahran airfield led to the creation, in 1951, of the first US Military Training 
Mission, establishing a military-to-military relationship that has continued ever 
since. 

Yet this was always a transactional alliance, devoid of the emotional or cultural ties 
that linked Americans to Europe or Latin America. Even today most Americans trace 
their ancestry, religion, food, music, and literature to non-Arab roots, which is part 
of the reason Saudi Arabia has never had many enthusiasts in Congress. Nor has the 
alliance been based on shared values or shared views about social organization and 
human rights: on those matters, the countries are polar opposites. 

The Truman administration, in fact, fully recognized and accepted the anoma- 
lies inherent in a strategic and economic partnership with an absolute monarchy 
dominated by xenophobia and religious intolerance. In February 1951, the State 
Department distributed to all its posts in a region a comprehensive “Policy 
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Statement” about the kingdom. It said, in effect, that Americans were in Saudi 
Arabia to advance US interests, not to tell the Saudis how to run their lives or or- 
ganize their society. “In all our efforts to carry out our policies in Saudi Arabia, we 
should take care to serve as guide or partner and avoid giving the impression of 
wishing to dominate the country,” the document said. Bilateral relations would 
thrive, it said, “if we do not attempt to upset the basic religious patterns of life in 
Saudi Arabia by too rapid an introduction of Western ways.” In other words, we 
were there to make money and to fend off Soviet influence; Saudi human rights 
policies were not our business. That has been US policy ever since. It is the reason 
the State Department’s annual reports on human rights, which regularly flog the 
Saudis for their dismal record on this subject, never affect US policy. Indeed, until 
the early 1970s, the State Department, the US Air Force, and Aramco deferred to 
Saudi religious sensitivities to the point that they refrained from assigning any Jews 
to work in the kingdom. 

Charles W. Freeman Jr., a witty diplomat and scholar who was the US ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia in the early 1990s, gave this explanation of the cultural divide: 


Saudi Arabia is unique in the following sense. It is the only traditional 
non-Western kingdom, political structure, if you will, that has survived 
intact into the modern age without having been conquered or significantly 
bent to Western ways. Japan, of course, was conquered by the United 
States in World War II. Swaziland, another traditional kingdom . . . had 
been taken over by the British. Thailand, where I'd also served, had delib- 
erately absorbed many Western ways as part of its tactic of survival and 
adaptation. But Saudi Arabia experienced no missionaries, no soldiers, no 
foreign influence at all. And when the West came to Saudi Arabia, it came 
essentially as hired help. 

The Saudi mentality, therefore, is much less full of selfdoubt, much 
more self-confident, not to say smug and complacent. The Saudis, because 
of this history, lacked the angst that make many other Arabs, for example, 
Lebanese or Syrians or Egyptians, so full of self-deprecating humor. The 
Saudis are a very reserved, rather dour, dignified people, with few self 
doubts. Their history teaches them that the more religiously devout they 
are, the more oil comes out of the ground.’ 


Tens of thousands of Americans have lived and worked in Saudi Arabia over the 
past seventy years, but few of them developed close attachments in the Arab commu- 
nity. Like the oil workers at Dhahran, they generally lived in compounds where life 
was similar to life at home. Outside the compounds, they were required to abide by 
Saudi social and religious customs and were prohibited from practicing their own 
religions. Partly because of those cultural differences, and partly because the United 
States has worldwide economic and strategic interests that have not always been con- 
gruent with those of Saudi Arabia, the bilateral relationship has on occasion been 
severely strained, though never to the point of open rupture. 
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FREQUENT GRIEVANCES BUT NO RUPTURES 


‘The first test came with Truman’s recognition of Israel as soon as it proclaimed its 
independence in 1948. The Arabs were furious, including King Abdul Aziz, who 
thought Truman had gone back on the “full consultation” commitment he had re- 
ceived from Roosevelt. His son Prince Faisal and other Arab leaders urged him to 
revoke the Aramco concession to punish the United States for Truman’s action, but 
he refused to do so. The oil operation was the country’s only source of development 
capital, he said; the kingdom could not afford grand gestures of principle. 

That decision by the king established a pattern that has endured for seven decades: 
one side or the other feels deeply aggrieved over some political decision or strategic 
action by the other, yet neither ever goes so far as to rupture an economic and security 
relationship that both value. 

This dynamic was displayed most dramatically during and after the 1973 Middle 
Eastern war, when the Saudis joined other Arab oil producers in cutting off ship- 
ments to the United States and a few other countries in response to a massive US 
airlift of weapons and equipment to Israel. Henry Kissinger, President Nixon’s na- 
tional security adviser, declared at the time that it was “ridiculous that the civilized 
world is held up by eight million savages.”* Defense Secretary James Schlesinger and 
other Pentagon officials advocated military action to seize the oil fields. To Kissinger’s 
frustration, this crisis lasted until late the following spring while Americans waited in 
long lines for gasoline and the White House imposed restrictions on energy con- 
sumption. Yet within a year afterward, relations between Washington and Riyadh 
reached a whole new level of closeness and engagement. 

The oil embargo and the spectacular increase in the world price of oil that fol- 
lowed greatly elevated the kingdom’s importance: Americans wanted oil market sta- 
bility, and they wanted Saudi Arabia to spend as much of its new wealth as possible 
in the United States. As soon as the embargo ended, the two nations negotiated a 
wide-ranging and ambitious technical assistance agreement, along with new military 
training accords and arms supply deals. 

The most unorthodox was the creation of a US-Saudi Arabian Joint Commission 
on Economic Cooperation (JECOR), a unique venture that would install American 
government workers directly into the day-to-day work of Saudi Arabia’s ministries, 
universities, and economic agencies and that would channel those organizations’ con- 
tracts to American firms. For twenty-five years, until the end of the Clinton admin- 
istration, American civil servants and consultants worked in Saudi Arabia teaching 
the Saudis basic functions of government: how to centralize procurement, use sniffer 
dogs at customs, calculate the consumer price index, operate an agricultural develop- 
ment bank, evaluate university faculty, and carry out other mundane state functions. 
It was nation building in the literal sense, but Congress never objected because the 
Saudis paid for it. No appropriated funds were used.? 

The JECOR agreement was signed in June 1974. A week later President Richard 
Nixon, crippled by the Watergate scandal and near the point of being forced from 
office, toured the Middle East in a last diplomatic hurrah. His final stop was Saudi 
Arabia, where he received a lavish welcome as the first US president to visit. 
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His successor, Gerald Ford, embraced and implemented the bilateral agreement: 
by 1975, the value of US military sales to the Saudis had reached $5 billion.'° 

President Jimmy Carter, who succeeded Ford in January 1977, maintained this 
close relationship with Riyadh, even though elsewhere he made human rights the 
cornerstone of his foreign policy, and even though he was deeply disappointed by 
Saudi Arabia’s refusal to endorse the Arab-Israeli peace initiative of Egypt’s President 
Anwar Sadat. In 1979, the Iranian revolution and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
further bolstered the strategic importance of Saudi Arabia. The fall of the shah elim- 
inated the only Gulf regime that could rival Saudi Arabia for primacy in Washing- 
ton’s strategic assessments, and the developments in Afghanistan enhanced the 
importance of Saudi Arabia’s strong anti-Communism. 


A DEEPENING MILITARY RELATIONSHIP 


By the time Ronald Reagan succeeded Carter in the White House, the United States 
and Saudi Arabia were developing an increasingly close military relationship in which 
the United States was the principal trainer of Saudi troops and supplier of weapons. 
The Saudis opened a multibillion-dollar account at the Federal Reserve to provide 
cash for weapons purchases, becoming a client upon whom defense industries in the 
United States were heavily dependent." As one military analyst noted, by 1974, 
60 percent of all sales under the Foreign Military Sales Act were to Persian Gulf coun- 
tries. “Furthermore, the character of those sales had radically changed. Whereas in 
previous decades nations only sold older, less capable weapons abroad,” this analysis 
said, “by the mid-1970s the Gulf states were fielding the latest in western technology,” 
including advanced combat jets.” 

The Military Sales Act allows proposed sales of arms and equipment to proceed 
unless specifically rejected by Congress, a provision that enabled Israel’s many sup- 
porters on Capitol Hill to weigh in on every transaction with Saudi Arabia. Reagan 
tested the limits of public and congressional tolerance for sales to autocratic regimes 
hostile to Israel with a proposal to sell the Saudis sophisticated spy planes equipped 
with Airborne Warning and Control Systems, or AWACS. An AWACS plane is a 
modified Boeing 707 jetliner equipped with a huge rotating antenna that can detect 
other aircraft, of any size and over any terrain, in an area of about 175,000 square 
miles. Israel and its supporters in Congress were strongly opposed to the AWACS 
sale, and it went through only after months of public exhortation and private 
arm-twisting by Reagan and his senior defense advisers. The Saudis got their planes, 
but their feelings were bruised, not for the last time. 

Opposition to selling sophisticated weaponry to the Saudis remained strong and 
broad, and it surfaced again in 1985, when Congress balked at the proposed sale of 
Stinger portable antiaircraft missiles and additional F-15 jet fighters. Miffed, the Sau- 
dis signed a $4.8 billion agreement with Great Britain to acquire Tornado combat jets 
and other weapons.” 

Explaining that decision to a group of disappointed McDonnell Douglas execu- 
tives, Prince Bandar bin Sultan, the kingdom’s colorful ambassador in Washington, 
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said, “We are not masochists. We don’t like to spend billions of dollars and get in- 
sulted in the process.” 

Those Reagan-era arguments about weapons sales were symptomatic of an ambiv- 
alence in the bilateral relationship that still exists. Saudi Arabia has never been popu- 
lar with Congress or the American public, and the Saudis, fully aware of that and of 
their own people's antipathy to foreigners, are uncomfortable with their strategic 
dependence on the United States. But the two countries have always managed to 
work through or around these differences because their interests coincide more often 
than not, as was dramatically demonstrated in Afghanistan. 

There, in the early 1980s, the United States, Saudi Arabia, and Pakistan set up a 
three-way arrangement in which the United States and Saudi Arabia provided fund- 
ing to Pakistan, which used the money to organize, train, and equip the anti-Soviet 
Afghan irregulars known as the mujahideen. Aided by American-supplied antiaircraft 
missiles that enabled them to shoot down helicopter gunships (the same type of mis- 
siles that Congress later refused to sell directly to Saudi Arabia), the Afghans gradu- 
ally wore down the Soviet occupiers, who withdrew in ignominy in 1989. Covert 
partnership and intelligence-sharing with Saudi Arabia had become a fact of life in- 
side the Beltway.’ 

The outcome in Afghanistan appeared at the time to be a major success for Riyadh 
and Washington; neither fully recognized the menace that they left lurking there. 
Among the fighters in Afghanistan who opposed the Soviet occupation were the so- 
called Afghan Arabs, volunteers from Saudi Arabia and other Arab countries orga- 
nized by Osama bin Laden. The future leader of al Qaida used his family’s construction 
fortune to purchase weapons and recruit Arab volunteers for the mujahideen and to 
establish training camps for them inside Afghanistan. The potential threat from that 
source became apparent only some years later. 

In the environment of the Cold War, the overriding importance of forcing the 
Soviets out of Afghanistan enabled Washington and Riyadh to get past an unrelated 
crisis that could have blown up their working arrangements. In March 1988, the 
United States discovered through aerial reconnaissance that the Saudis had secretly 
acquired at least thirty-six CSS-2 nuclear-capable intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
from China. These behemoths, weighing nearly seventy tons, have a range of about 
1,900 miles, which meant that they could reach Israel. Because of their inaccuracy, 
they are useful only as delivery vehicles for weapons of mass destruction. Saudi Arabia 
refused to let the United States inspect the missile site, which was manned by Chinese 
crews. 

The missile purchase made sense to the Saudis, who were surrounded by countries 
that were missile-capable and who understood that no comparable weapons could be 
obtained from the United States, but to the Reagan administration it appeared dan- 
gerous and destabilizing in many ways, even apart from the potential menace to Is- 
rael. It accelerated the regional missile race, demonstrated a streak of independence 
and duplicity that Washington did not anticipate from Riyadh, and introduced 
China as an arms supplier to a country that had made opposition to Communism the 
foundation of its relations with the United States. Deployment of such missiles in 
Saudi Arabia signaled to Washington that the Saudis might be secretly pursuing 
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nuclear weapons, perhaps even planning to allow other countries to use them against 
Israel. The Israelis promptly warned that they might attack the missiles to preclude 
any possibility that they would face a nuclear-armed Arab foe—a serious concern for 
Washington, given that Israel had bombed a nuclear reactor in Iraq a few years 
earlier." 

“The Israelis told us, let it be known, that we better do something about those 
missiles or they would,” said Hume Horan, ambassador to Saudi Arabia at the time. 
“We told the Saudis that there are nations in the area that are very concerned and are 
threatening to take matters into their own hands.”” 

Revelation of the missiles set off a predictable storm in Congress. Bipartisan ma- 
jorities in both houses promptly approved resolutions opposing any further sale of 
ground support equipment for the kingdom’s AWACS planes. The administration 
held off on formal notification to Congress of a new sale of $450 million worth of 
military equipment. 

This contretemps ended with a deal brokered by Prince Bandar. According to 
Richard Murphy, then assistant secretary of state for Near Eastern affairs and a former 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia, King Fahd ibn Abdul Aziz assured President Reagan in 
writing that the Saudis “do not have and they have no intention of acquiring either 
nuclear or chemical warheads.” Saudi Arabia agreed to sign the Treaty on the Non- 
proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, a step it had previously refused to take on the 
grounds that Israel had not done so. In exchange, the United States allowed the Sau- 
dis to keep the missiles without further retaliatory action.* 

After the missile affair and the victory in Afghanistan, there was a brief period of 
stability in the region and in the bilateral relationship. The war between Iraq and Iran 
ended, as did the so-called tanker war in the Gulf. The threat of Communism receded 
with the fall of the Berlin Wall. Oil prices stabilized at a consumer-friendly level. Adel 
al-Jubeir, then a young diplomat in Prince Bandar’s embassy and later foreign minis- 
ter, organized a remarkably successful effort to court American Jews and persuade 
them not to reflexively oppose every arms deal with his country.” But the Saudis were 
still feeling bruised by their experiences in the arms-sale arguments, so that, as Am- 
bassador Freeman put it, “although the relationship was cordial on one level, it was 
also quite strained on others. And, by 1989, the United States had fallen to fourth 
place among Saudi Arabia’s suppliers of military equipment and services; that is, the 
British, French, and Chinese were all ahead of us, which was hardly a healthy state for 
the relationship.”*° 

Then, in the summer of 1990, Iraq invaded and occupied Kuwait. Iraqi troops 
were at Saudi Arabia’ northern border. President George H. W. Bush, declaring that 
“this will not stand,” almost immediately committed the United States to rescuing 
Kuwait and offered to protect Saudi Arabia, which he and his national security team 
believed would be Saddam Hussein’s next target.“ King Fahd needed little persuad- 
ing. Within six months more than a half million American and allied troops had as- 
sembled in Saudi Arabia, preparing to march north into Kuwait and drive out the 
Iraqis. 

When the troops were in place, Bush issued an ultimatum to Iraq: leave Kuwait 
by January 15 or our military coalition will force you out. When Iraq did not comply, 
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the United States and its partners struck, first with an intense aerial campaign, then 
with a ground invasion. The American operation was commanded by General Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf; the international contingent, including troops from Egypt and 
Syria, was led by Saudi Arabia's General Khalid bin Sultan, a son of the defense 
minister. 

The ground war was over in less than a week. Iraqi troops fled Kuwait, setting fire 
to Kuwait’s oil wells as they went. More than 20,000 Iraqi soldiers died; coalition 
deaths totaled 246. Kuwait’s ruling family was restored to power.” Yet this total mili- 
tary success also had negative consequences for both Saudi Arabia and the United 
States and created new turbulence in the bilateral relationship. 

First, the deployment of the Americans and other foreign troops—including Jews 
and Humvee-driving women—represented a deep cultural shock to the Saudi people. 
All previous foreign presence had been justified by the kings as necessary for the 
country’s development; no such rationalization was available this time, and even if it 
had been many Saudis had another complaint: they could not understand why their 
country could not defend itself after all the billions of dollars it had spent on its 
armed forces. 

Second, not all of the American military personnel went home after Operation 
Desert Storm, as the king had promised they would. A substantial contingent re- 
mained to enforce a no-fly zone over Iraq imposed by the United Nations Security 
Council, and more arrived after Saddam Hussein again appeared to threaten Kuwait 
in 1994. Their presence became a casus belli for Osama bin Laden and al-Qaida, es- 
pecially because the king and his defense minister had rebuffed an offer from bin 
Laden to reassemble his fighters from Afghanistan to confront the Iraqis, which 
would have obviated the need for all those infidel foreigners. 

Then, at a time when oil prices were stagnant or declining, the United States bul- 
lied Saudi Arabia into picking up the bill for Desert Storm. 

“T personally collected $16.9 billion from King Fahd, including $3.2 billion that he 
had never agreed to,” Ambassador Freeman recalled. 


‘The fact is that the Saudis, on the eve of the outbreak of the war, August 2, 
1990, probably had liquid assets, above the currency cover that was re- 
quired by law, of only $3 billion. They went through that and then some in 
the first week. The net result of the war, notwithstanding [the State De- 
partment’s] frankly injurious and self-serving analysis, since they were tell- 
ing Secretary [James A.] Baker what he wanted to hear, was to take Saudi 
Arabia from zero national debt to a national debt equivalent to 55 percent 
of GNP, overnight. In other words, the Saudis spent unbudgeted funds 
equivalent, in terms of the U.S. economy, to roughly $4 trillion. The Saudi 
Arabian economy is an economy of about $100 billion, the size of the State 
of Georgia. And while that provides fabulous wealth for a few, and a mod- 
erate standard of living for the many, it does not provide an endless cornu- 
copia of dollars with which to do everything they wish.” 


It took Saudi Arabia the better part of a decade to pay off that debt. 
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The ouster of Iraqi occupiers from Kuwait did not end the perceived menace to 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf principalities from the regime of Saddam Hussein, who 
retained and consolidated his power. For one reason or another, policy toward Iraq 
remained a sore point in US-Saudi relations for years afterward. 


BILL CLINTON, 
DUAL CONTAINMENT, AND FRAYING TIES 


In retrospect, the years of Ronald Reagan and George H. W. Bush can be seen as the 
high-water mark in US-Saudi relations, at least until the presidency of Donald Trump 
two decades later. By the time Bill Clinton became president in 1993, Saudi Arabia 
was maturing as a country; its people were educated, and they no longer needed 
American help to build their infrastructure or manage their government and econ- 
omy. Internationally, the demise of the Soviet Union eliminated the great strategic 
threat that had united Washington and Riyadh. The old anti-Communist alignment 
of the United States, Iran, and Saudi Arabia was eliminated by the Iranian revolution 
and the collapse of international Communism. The Clinton administration adopted 
a new strategic framework for the Gulf region, a policy of “dual containment” of Iraq 
and Iran. Two very different countries that just a few years before had been at war 
with each other were now lumped together in US policy as threats to Gulf stability 
and security. 

It might have seemed that such a policy would be welcome to the Saudis because 
it aimed at limiting the power and influence of two of their most dangerous neigh- 
bors. But to them, Iran and Iraq were not equally menacing. In their view, an Iraq 
chastened and weakened by Desert Storm was still a valuable bulwark against a much 
more threatening Iran. In any case, the policy was inherently unworkable, as the 
scholar Gregory Gause wrote in Foreign Affairs: 


The dual containment policy is shot through with logical flaws and practi- 
cal inconsistencies and is based on faulty geopolitical premises. It is hard 
to see how either Iraq or Iran could be contained, in the administration’s 
sense, without the cooperation of its hostile counterpart. American allies 
in the region and elsewhere have shown no enthusiasm for dual contain- 
ment, making its implementation highly problematic. Dual containment 
offers no guidelines for dealing with change in the gulf, and it ties Ameri- 
can policy to an inherently unstable regional status quo. Worse yet, it as- 
signs to the United States a unilateral role in managing gulf security issues 
at a time when the American capacity to influence events in Iran and Iraq 
is at best limited. The policy could end up encouraging the very results, 
regional conflict and increased Iranian power, that the United States seeks 
to prevent.” 


As Rachel Bronson put it in her analysis of the bilateral relationship, “As the 1990s 
wore on, the strain between the United States and Saudi Arabia around Iraq policy 
became increasingly obvious,” especially as new international media organizations 
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such as Al Jazeera publicized the hardships inflicted on ordinary Iraqis by US-backed 
international sanctions.* To cite one example, when Iraqi aircraft violated the no-fly 
rules to bomb rebel Kurdish outposts, King Abdullah rejected a US request to fly 
retaliatory air strikes from Saudi Arabia. 

One 1999 report to Congress noted dryly, “Some Arab governments that would 
privately welcome the departure of Saddam Hussein are unwilling to support limited 
U.S. measures that provoke the Iraqi dictator but do not remove him from power, 
leaving him in a position to extract future revenge on his neighbors.”** Chief among 
those Arab governments was Saudi Arabia. The Saudis deemed inadequate the Clin- 
ton administration’s repeated but limited air strikes in response to Iraqi provocations, 
but they were unable to offer a credible alternative, so the matter remained unre- 
solved. Dual containment died a quiet death in 1999, but no overall regional strategy 
to replace it developed. 

In the twenty-first century, the bilateral relationship has hit one rough patch 
after another. During Clinton’s final years in the White House and at the start of 
George W. Bush’s tenure, on some levels it was business as usual. Military training 
continued uninterrupted. Increasing numbers of Saudi students came to the United 
States for university education. Aramco, which the Saudis had nationalized through 
a negotiated purchase, not by expropriation, formed a joint venture with Texaco to 
operate refineries and filling stations in the American South and Southeast. When 
oil prices plummeted after the Asian financial crisis of the late 1990s, the United 
States gave tacit consent to Saudi Arabia’s efforts to stop the fall and nudge the price 
back up.’ 

But Bush, who became president in January 2001, got off to a rocky start in his 
dealings with Saudi Arabia and would never achieve the level of partnership and 
respect that his father had had. On February 16, the United States and Britain sent 
warplanes based in the Gulf to bomb radar sites and military command centers in 
Iraq. When reports emerged from the Pentagon that some of the planes were based 
in Saudi Arabia, the Saudis were furious because, as David B. Ottaway wrote, “the 
unwritten rule for U.S. warplanes based in the kingdom was that they would not 
be used for attack operations over southern Iraq, much less further north outside 
the no-fly zone.” The Saudis were laying out $100 million a year to cover the cost of 
enforcing the no-fly zone and they had not been consulted about these air raids. 
Crown Prince Abdullah, who was running Saudi Arabia because of the illness of 
King Fahd, imposed new restrictions that limited US use of Saudi bases and 
airspace.” 

Bush assumed office in the midst of the Palestinian uprising against Israel known 
as the al-Aqsa intifada. When Bush and his advisers made clear that they had no in- 
tention of getting bogged down in the Israel-Palestine issue, as their predecessors had, 
Crown Prince Abdullah in May turned down an invitation to visit the White House. 
In August he instructed the Saudi ambassador, Prince Bandar, to deliver what Bandar 
called “the hardest message I’ve had to deliver between our two countries since | 
started working in this country” eighteen years earlier. “From now on,” the message 
said, “you have your interests and the kingdom has its interests, and you have your 
road and we have our road.” 
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THE TERRORISM ERA 


Then came September 11, 2001, and the attacks on New York’s World Trade Center 
and the Pentagon. The fact that fifteen of the nineteen hijackers were of Saudi origin 
and took their orders from another Saudi, Osama bin Laden, enraged Americans and 
shredded the protective cocoon that American business interests and diplomats had 
built around the kingdom for decades. All the least palatable aspects of Saudi soci- 
ety—the tolerance for and even encouragement of extremism, the repressive political 
system, the anti-intellectualism of the schools, the corruption—were suddenly on 
glaring display. After years of looking the other way, Americans subjected Saudi Ara- 
bia to intense scrutiny, and they did not like much of what they saw. This American 
antipathy to Saudi Arabia showed through even fifteen years later when Congress 
voted overwhelmingly to override a veto by President Barack Obama and allow sur- 
vivors and the families of victims of the 9/11 attacks to sue the kingdom in US courts. 

The Saudis at the time seemed unable to comprehend the ferocity of American 
outrage over what had happened on September 1. They rejected any notion of col- 
lective guilt and said the Americans were overreacting. After all, they said, the al-Saud 
rulers were hardly supporters of bin Laden: the regime itself was bin Laden’s primary 
target. Bin Laden, they noted, had been stripped of his Saudi citizenship some years 
before, and the hijackers were outliers in Saudi society and did not even live in the 
kingdom. The Saudis chafed at the hair-raising warnings against travel to the king- 
dom that the State Department issued after terrorist attacks in Riyadh in 2003, and 
at Washington’s decision to withdraw all dependents of US government employees 
from the kingdom. Americans complained that while the Saudis officially condemned 
the 9/11 attacks, they refused to acknowledge that Riyadh’s decadelong practice of 
flooding the Muslim world with an extremist and xenophobic interpretation of the 
faith had nurtured an atmosphere in which terrorism could take root. 

These emotions were running high in 2003 when the United States rebuffed Saudi 
warnings and invaded Iraq to overthrow the regime of Saddam Hussein. President 
Bush ordered the invasion because he and his senior advisers on national security 
believed, falsely, that Iraq possessed weapons of mass destruction, in defiance of UN 
resolutions, and because they somehow associated Saddam Hussein with the events 
of 9/11. The Saudis were dismayed. They believed, correctly, that the only beneficiary 
of the US invasion would be their religious and strategic archrival, Iran, which would 
seize upon the Baghdad power vacuum created by the ouster of Saddam Hussein to 
energize Iraq’s Shiite majority and build up Tehran’s influence. Abdullah, who be- 
came king upon the death of Fahd in 2005, went so far as to denounce the “illegal 
foreign occupation” of Iraq. 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS ISSUE 


At the same time that US investigators were struggling to establish a productive rela- 
tionship with reluctant Saudi military and police officials to combat al-Qaida and 
cut off Saudi financing of extremist groups, the United States injected an unexpected 
new irritant. In September 2004, Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice designated 
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Saudi Arabia a “country of particular concern” under the International Religious 
Freedom Act. 

The Saudis have never pretended to espouse or uphold religious freedom. Under 
their law, all citizens must be Muslims and no other form of worship is permitted. 
‘There are no churches or synagogues. But the United States had, as a matter of policy, 
never made an issue of it. Under the religious freedom law, a “particular concern” 
designation would have required the president to impose sanctions on Saudi Arabia 
unless he granted a waiver for national security reasons. Bush did so, but to the Saudis 
this religious freedom issue, coupled with their distress over the Bush administration’s 
quest for greater democratization in the region, contributed to a further deterioration 
in the bilateral relationship.” Bush took the issue off the table in 2006 by issuing an 
indefinite waiver. A future president could make a different decision, but President 
Obama kept the status quo. In 2014, his State Department again designated Saudi 
Arabia as a country of particular concern but kept in place a waiver of any action, 
citing what it called the “important national interest of the United States.” Judging 
by his early efforts to bolster relations with the kingdom, President Donald Trump is 
unlikely to do otherwise. 

The Saudis were also miffed by statements from Bush and Rice about democracy 
and human values, which they saw as directed at them. Bush said that “decades of 
excusing and accommodating tyranny in the pursuit of stability have only led to in- 
justice and instability and tragedy.”® Rice said that while the United States sometimes 
needs to deal with “authoritarian” regimes on security issues, “we talk about democ- 
racy because democracy is not a gift to Americans. It is something that every human 
being should enjoy. The blessings of liberty are what the president has called ‘the 
non-negotiable demands of human dignity.’ Every man, woman, and child deserves 
to be free.”* In effect, the highest-ranking foreign policy official in Washington was 
saying, “We have to work with the Saudis but we hold our noses while doing it.” That 
had always been true, but no previous secretary of state had said it publicly. 

Late in his tenure, Bush sought to improve or at least stabilize relations with Ri- 
yadh. The commission that was appointed to investigate the September 11 attacks had 
given him the political cover to do so, finding “no evidence that the Saudi govern- 
ment as an institution or senior Saudi citizens individually” funded the al-Qaida 
network. On a last trip to Riyadh in May 2008 he signed a new package of bilateral 
agreements, including a commitment by the United States to help Saudi Arabia de- 
velop civilian nuclear energy. The White House fact sheet describing the results of 
Bush’s visit said the agreements “further cement the longstanding U.S.-Saudi friend- 
ship and close cooperation to help bring peace and stability to the region and its 
people.” Still, the Saudis were happy to see Bush go. Eight years later they would be 
even more relieved to see the last of President Obama. 


THE OBAMA YEARS 


The Saudis were greatly heartened by the events and statements of Obama’s first 
months in office. In a goodwill signal to the Arabs, he granted one of his first 
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interviews to a pan-Arab news outlet, A/ Arabiya. In April, he received King Abdullah 
at the White House, the first foreign leader he so honored. 

Two months later, Obama stopped in Riyadh to meet Abdullah again on his way 
to Cairo to deliver what was seen as a landmark speech to, as the speech itself put it, 
“seek a new beginning between the United States and Muslims around the world, one 
based on mutual interest and mutual respect, and one based upon the truth that 
America and Islam are not exclusive and need not be in competition. Instead, they 
overlap, and share common principles—principles of justice and progress; tolerance 
and the dignity of all human beings.”?” 

This apparent harmony was short-lived. Events soon overwhelmed it. Throughout 
the remainder of the Obama administration, relations with Saudi Arabia generally 
followed three tracks. On the first, each side made clear, through diplomatic channels 
and press leaks, that it was unhappy with some policy or decision of the other. Saudi 
leaders let it be known that they were distressed at the perceived alacrity with which 
Washington abandoned a longtime ally, Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak, during 
the Arab Spring uprisings of 2010-2011. When the United States accepted the elec- 
tion of Mohamed Morsi, the candidate of the Muslim Brotherhood, as Mubarak’s 
successor, the Saudis interpreted that as an endorsement of the Brotherhood itself, 
while they branded it a terrorist organization. Above all, the Saudis were horrified 
when the United States and five other powers negotiated an agreement with their 
archrival Iran under which Iran curtailed its nuclear development program in ex- 
change for the lifting of some sanctions. The agreement by definition enhanced the 
security of Saudi Arabia and Iran’s other neighbors, but the Saudis saw only a zero- 
sum game: if Washington was making deals with the theocratic Shiite regime in 
Tehran, it must be reducing its commitment to Saudi Arabia. On the US side, ad- 
ministration officials chafed at Saudi Arabia’s refusal to have any dealings, diplomatic 
or economic, with the Iraqi government of Nouri al-Maliki, who emerged as prime 
minister after the ouster of Saddam Hussein. And by Obama’ final months in office, 
the United States was maneuvering to distance itself from a Saudi-led coalition’s war 
in Yemen, which was destroying that country to no apparent gain. 

On the second track, in public statements and in briefings after high-level meet- 
ings, the two countries regularly reaffirmed their de facto alliance and pledged to 
strengthen it. Faced with Obama’s determination to press ahead with the Iran nuclear 
agreement, King Salman had little choice but to accept it, however grudgingly, but 
the Saudis continued to be upset at what they perceived as a US failure to confront 
Iranian aggression across the Middle East. 

And on the third track, the military and intelligence relationship not only contin- 
ued without interruption, but it was broadened and strengthened. Riyadh purchased 
record amounts of arms and military equipment. Americans continued to train and 
equip the Saudi Arabian National Guard, as they have since 1977, and performed the 
same functions in the creation of a new thirty-five-thousand-member Facilities Secu- 
rity Force, which the Saudis were deploying to protect oil installations, desalination 
plants, and power stations. In addition, various US agencies helped the Saudis to 
improve security at airports and diplomatic facilities and to protect themselves against 
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cyber attacks like the one that knocked out computer networks at the state oil com- 
pany in 2012. 

Visiting Riyadh in April 2016, President Obama said that despite “tactical differ- 
ences,” the United States and Saudi Arabia had “reached a common vision on how to 
move forward, together, in key areas,” including the threat from Iran. King Salman 
replied that Saudi Arabia and the other members of the six-nation Gulf Cooperation 
Council were eager “to develop historical and strategic relations between our respec- 
tive countries and the United States of America to serve our mutual interest as well as 
the security and peace of the region and the world.”* 

It has been standard practice for many years for the US president and the Saudi 
king to make such comments after a meeting, regardless of differences over some issue 
of the day. The statements reflect the enduring reality that while neither country is 
popular with citizens of the other, their mutual interests in strategic and economic 
matters hold them together. 


ENTER DONALD TRUMP 


By the end of Obama’s presidency the United States had reached a low point in the 
esteem of Saudi Arabia and the other Gulf monarchies because of the Iran agreement 
and Washington's manifest failure to broker peace or limit Iranian influence in Syria. 
Yet with the inauguration of Donald Trump as president, the relationship with Saudi 
Arabia sailed into uncharted waters. 

To say that Trump sent contradictory signals would be an understatement. 
During his campaign Trump said that the United States should stop importing oil 
from the kingdom, but the man he chose as secretary of state, Rex Tillerson, was 
the chairman of a giant international oil company that had been a partner in the 
Aramco consortium and knew that the Saudis, as owners of one of the largest refin- 
eries in the United States, would import their own oil to process there. Trump had 
promised to move the US embassy in Israel from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem and selected 
a hard-line supporter of West Bank settlements as ambassador, but the embassy 
remained where it was. Trump’s administration moved to resume weapons sales to 
Saudi Arabia that Obama had suspended because of mounting civilian casualties in 
the Saudi-led war in Yemen. And on the subject Riyadh cares about most, Iran, 
Trump told the Saudis what he knew they wanted to hear. He talked aggressively 
about confronting Iranian troublemaking across the Middle East; as secretary of 
defense he chose James Mattis, a former commander of the US Central Command, 
who called Iran “the single biggest state sponsor of terrorism in the world.” Trump 
had been in office less than two months when he received at the White House 
Prince Mohammed bin Salman, the most powerful man in Saudi Arabia aside from 
his father, the king. The two went out of their way to praise and flatter each other. 
The White House issued a statement saying that they “reaffirmed their support for 
a strong, broad, and enduring strategic partnership based on a shared interest and 
commitment to the stability and prosperity of the Middle East region. They di- 
rected their teams to explore additional steps across a broad range of political, 
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military, security, economic, cultural, and social dimensions to further strengthen 
and elevate the United States—Saudi strategic relationship for the benefit of both 
countries. U.S. and Saudi officials intend to consult on additional steps to deepen 
commercial ties and promote investment, and to expand cooperation in the energy 
sector.”4° A Saudi statement said that after “a period of difference of opinion,” the 
meeting “put things on the right track, and marked a significant shift in relations, 
across all political, military, security and economic fields.” The prince even de- 
fended Trump’s ban on travel from several Muslim countries as a necessary security 
measure and proclaimed the president “a true friend of Muslims.” 

In the spring of his first year, Trump traveled to Riyadh for an elaborate show of 
unity with Saudi Arabia, announcing new arms-sale agreements and new Saudi in- 
vestments in the US economy. Then he openly took sides with Saudi Arabia in a feud 
with neighboring Qatar, even though Qatar hosted the largest US military base in the 
region. 

A few months later, after inviting Palestinian leader Mahmoud Abbas to the White 
House, the president dispatched his son-in-law, Jared Kushner, to the region in an 
effort to forge a peace agreement between the Palestinians and Israel. 

But Trump also left the nuclear agreement with Iran in effect and signaled that he 
would do business with Syrian president Bashar al-Asad, whom the Saudis want to 
bring down because he is aligned with Iran. And Trump made no effort to persuade 
Congress to revise a 2016 law enabling American survivors and the families of victims 
of the 9/11 attacks to sue Saudi Arabia in US courts.” 


CONCLUSION 


If eight decades of history offer guidance, the US-Saudi marriage of convenience will 
probably remain intact because it suits the needs of both countries, regardless of the 
outcome on any single policy issue and regardless of the personalities of the leaders. 

While the United States imports relatively little oil from Saudi Arabia, that oil 
remains essential to indispensable US allies such as Japan. The Saudis are no longer 
dependent on the United States for capital investment or technological assistance, 
but the two countries work together on a broad range of security and economic is- 
sues. The United States remains the principal supplier of Saudi Arabia’s weapons and 
the principal trainer of its security forces. The Saudis offer stability in a region en- 
gulfed in turmoil, and the two countries work together on issues including counter- 
terrorism, cybersecurity, and monetary policy. 

Saudi Arabia is not a formal ally of the United States in the sense that Australia 
and Germany are. Washington and Riyadh have never had a mutual defense treaty. 
The two countries are still, and are likely to remain, fundamentally irreconcilable in 
their policies on human rights, religion, and citizen participation in government. But 
as a Saudi scholar once wrote, “These differences, however, have not disrupted a 
friendship that has existed for more than fifty years based on reasonable judgment, 
shared interests, and mutual respect.” As long as the al-Saud clan remains in power, 
that is likely to continue. 
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PART V 


US—Middle Eastern Relations 
After 9/11 


What is the root source of enmity for Middle Eastern groups in relation to the United 
States? This question is fundamental to understanding America’s interactions with 
the region. How it is answered goes a long way in discerning why others act the way 
they do toward the United States, as well as determining which policies are most 
appropriate in advancing US interests. 

Unfortunately, no consensus on this critical issue exists among either leaders or 
analysts; on the contrary, it is intensely contested. On one side of the debate are those 
who characterize enmity to the United States primarily as a reaction to particular US 
policies that have negatively impacted the welfare of numerous people throughout 
the Middle East. These policies have included the frequent projection of US power 
(from limited, if frequent, drone strikes all the way up to war), which has resulted in 
the cumulative deaths of thousands of innocents; the significant military and eco- 
nomic support of highly repressive regimes, which makes the United States complicit 
in the oppression of peoples; and one-sided support of Israel in its disputes with 
neighbors, which implicates the United States in imperialist policies. It is the hostility 
created by these actions, say some analysts, that is the principal cause of the ill will 
directed at the United States, from very low public approval ratings throughout the 
Islamic world all the way up to terrorist attacks and state enmity. 

If this interpretation of outcomes is correct, the prescriptions for improving 
America’s security are clear: US leaders must change their policies in fundamental 
ways.’ Instead of forward defense and the frequent use of force, the United States 
should significantly reduce its military footprint in favor of “offshore balancing” pol- 
icies, a grand strategy that calls for the United States to minimize its overseas military 
commitments and depend on local actors to counter regional threats, while simulta- 
neously relying more extensively on soft-power instruments such as developmental 
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aid. Moreover, with less need to project military force, authoritarian allies become 
less valuable, which would increase US leverage for reforms that enhance basic rights. 
This is a “less is more” approach to US foreign policy, in which less military activism 
will result in more favorable views of the United States and ultimately more security. 
Advocates of this position recommend that, concurrent with these changes, the 
United States take a much more balanced position in the Arab-Israeli disputes, espe- 
cially pushing for a two-state solution to the Palestinian conflict. 

At the other end of the “why do they hate us” debate are those who attribute US 
enmity with various groups in the Middle East primarily to the effects of ideological 
differences. Most members of this camp do not deny that US policies, especially 
those described above, frequently result in increased levels of hostility. Nevertheless, 
these analysts assert that the nature of enmity toward the United States cannot be 
adequately understood without taking into account the ideological relationships 
among actors. Three principal reasons lead to this conclusion.” First, views of the 
United States often vary starkly by ideological beliefs, including among different 
powerful ideological groups within the same state, such as Kemalists and Islamists in 
Turkey or hard-line and liberalizing Islamists in Iran. If different ideological groups 
in the same country at the same time possess very different views of the United States 
and advocate opposing policies toward it, US actions cannot be the principal source 
of these views because US policies are identical for all members of the same state. 

Second, and building on this last point, various illiberal groups in the Middle East 
often view America’s Middle Eastern policies as threatening because of their ideolog- 
ical impact, specifically the perceived subversive effects that US actions are likely to 
have on their state and society. Without the fear of subversion and the stimulation of 
ideological change in other countries, many of America’s friendlier actions—such as 
increased trade, developmental aid, and liberal international travel and education 
policies—would not be perceived as very threatening. Indeed, liberalizing groups in 
Muslim-majority countries have often welcomed some of the same policies that illib- 
erals have decried. 

Third, groups that are highly hostile to the United States frequently attribute ag- 
gressive actions by the United States to the effects of ideological calculations, namely 
America’s ideological (and thus permanent) hostility to Islam. In this view, American 
policies are rooted in an ideological foundation and thus are unlikely to change, 
making the anticipation of continued conflict virtually inevitable. 

An ideology-based understanding of enmity toward the United States creates very 
different policy recommendations for US leaders than those the competing camp 
typically prescribe. To those with this perspective, the adoption of more- 
accommodating policies is unlikely to end the state of enmity with America’s fiercest 
ideological opponents, such as hard-liners in Iran, the Islamic State, and al-Qaida. 
These groups are likely to perceive even seemingly friendly policies adopted by the 
United States, such as economic development and exchange, as highly threatening 
because of their subversive impact. Moreover, because hard-liners tend to believe that 
the ideological foundations of US policies are immovable, cooperative actions by US 
leaders are likely to be dismissed as tricks or ephemeral. Thus, instead of reciprocating 
US cooperation and restraint, hard-line ideological opponents of the United States 
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are likely to view such actions as opportunities to be exploited. This does not mean 
that more-reassuring, friendlier policies will never improve America’s image or secu- 
rity, only that they are likely to persuade only some ideological groups. 

All the chapters in this section address, to varying degrees, the fundamental debate 
concerning the root sources of conflict and cooperation with the United States. 
Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad’s chapter provides a forceful defense of the position that US 
policies are the fundamental cause of Islamists’ enmity toward it. In an attempt to 
understand the Islamist perspective toward the United States, Haddad analyzes the 
core causes of Islamism in general, discussing the effects of disempowerment, the 
denial of self-determination, US hypocrisy due to the frequent violation of its princi- 
ples, and Israel. Haddad does not paint a very optimistic picture for the future, indi- 
cating that continued conflict in the Middle East is likely unless certain long-standing 
grievances held by many groups in the region are addressed. 

Mark Haas and Daveed Gartenstein-Ross offer a different perspective, arguing 
that hostility to the United States is in key instances rooted in the effects of ideolog- 
ical differences. In Chapter 18, Haas discusses how ideological variables were critical 
to Iranian leaders’ views and policies toward the United States during the George W. 
Bush and Barack Obama presidencies. Iranian reformers/liberalizers were consis- 
tently much less threatened and more supportive of the United States than were Ira- 
nian ideological hard-liners. These differences were exhibited in key issues, including 
views on developing nuclear weapons. The major policy differences among various 
ideological factions created significant opportunities for the advancement of Ameri- 
can interests; however, Haas argues, US leaders frequently have not taken advantage 
of these openings. 

It is impossible, according to Daveed Gartenstein-Ross (Chapter 19), to under- 
stand al-Qaida and the Islamic State without taking into account the Salafi-jihadist 
ideology of their leaders. This ideology is critical to the determination of core objec- 
tives and understanding of the key threats to these goals. US policymakers underesti- 
mate the importance and the transnational appeal of this belief system at their peril. 
Gartenstein-Ross also argues that al-Qaida today is in a very strong position, con- 
trary to conventional wisdom. Western analysts frequently underestimated this 
group’s ability to exploit the opportunities created in the wake of the Arab Spring 
uprisings, as well as how it could pivot off of the Islamic State’s extreme brutality to 
win over some Muslims based on population-centered and comparatively more re- 
strained tactics. 

In Chapter 20, Henri Barkey adopts a middle approach to understanding the root 
sources of conflict and cooperation in his analysis of the US-Turkey relationship. He 
discusses how both US policies and ideological developments have at different times 
solidified and strained relations. After surveying the post-World War I history of the 
relationship, Barkey describes the close strategic cooperation that developed between 
Washington and Ankara as a result of the Gulf War and the sanctions regime imple- 
mented thereafter against Iraq. This strategic cooperation was strengthened after the 
events of 9/11, when Turkey became vitally important to US strategic interests in 
Central Asia and the Middle East in the fight against Islamic extremism. The relation- 
ship suffered a setback in 2003 when Istanbul, fearing domestic backlash, would not 
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allow the United States to use its territory to launch the invasion of Iraq. The Arab 
Spring uprisings were a major catalyst for the renewal of close relations as US leaders 
hoped that Turkey would be a model of democratic reform throughout the region. 
Differences over the Syrian civil war (with Turkey sometimes supporting hard-line 
Islamist rebels) and increasing authoritarianism in Turkey have resulted in renewed 
tensions with the United States, though a break in relations remains unlikely. 

The section concludes with a chapter by Mark Haas that explores the potential 
costs and benefits for the United States created by mass political protests in the re- 
gion, most notably those experienced during the Arab Spring era. After describing 
US leaders’ initial reactions to the Arab Spring uprisings, the chapter explores how 
the toppling of authoritarian governments could potentially harm and benefit US 
interests, and what US leaders can do to maximize the benefits and minimize the 
harm. Central to this discussion is an analysis of the effects that US policies and 
ideological calculations have had on relationships. The United States, Haas con- 
cludes, is unfortunately more likely in the short run to reap the costs than the benefits 
created by the overthrow of authoritarians in the region. Consequently, US leaders 
are likely to continue to support these types of regimes, despite appeals from both 
those who highlight the backlash created by these policies and those who want to see 
US liberal ideology spread. 

Although the Donald Trump administration is in its infancy, most of the chapters 
in this section provide some analysis and/or speculation about the nature of US rela- 
tions in the Middle East under this president. In the epilogue to this book, we look 
at three revealing key trends in the Trump administration’s early dealings with the 
Middle East and how they are likely to become enduring features of this administra- 
tion’s Middle East policy. 


Notes 
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CHAPTER 17 


ISLAMIST PERCEPTIONS 
OF US POLICY 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad 


Many different views and perspectives are represented under the rubric of Islamism. 
It is currently popular in Western scholarship to distinguish between the mainline 
Muslim Brotherhood on one side and on the other, Islamic groups such as al-Jama’at 
al-Islamiyya, al-Takfir wa al-Hijra, al-Jihad, and al-Qutbiyyun in Egypt, Hamas of 
Palestine, and Hizbollah of Lebanon. These Islamic groups are generally referred to as 
militants, extremists, or terrorists, whereas the Muslim Brotherhood and its affiliates 
in other Arab countries, such as the Islamic Action Front of Jordan and Jam/iyyat 
al-Islah of Kuwait, are perceived as more moderate and willing to participate in the 
democratic process. 

Ahmad Kamal Abu al-Magd, a former cabinet member in the regime of Anwar 
Sadat in Egypt, distinguishes between five groups seeking Islamization. The first call 
themselves the Salafiyyun and are noted for their inflexible adherence to the classical 
teachings of Islam, leaving little room for modern reinterpretation.’ The second group 
is the Sufis, who emphasize the spiritual dimension of Islam and focus their efforts 
exclusively on seeking a spiritual revival. The third group carries the banner of Islam 
but is in total rebellion against the prevailing Muslim condition. Attempting to move 
beyond Islam, they are nonetheless eager to hang on to Islamic slogans. The fourth 
group consists of several movements adamant in their demand for the reinstitution of 
Islamic law (sharia) as the constitution of the state. For them, the control of political 
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power is the most effective way to work for Islam. The fifth group that al-Magd iden- 
tifies is composed of the moderate majority who believe in the use of reason in apply- 
ing the teachings of Islam as a guide for life. 

Although all Islamists appear to agree on an agenda of bringing about the kinds of 
changes that provide empowerment and well-being for Muslim society, they differ on 
the means of actualizing change and on issues of political and religious pluralism in 
an Islamic state. Meanwhile, there is general agreement among Islamists and secular- 
ists that US foreign policy in the Middle East has been skewed in favor of Israel since 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli war (also known as the Six-Day War, or June War). This percep- 
tion has left an indelible mark on Islamist identity and its worldview. This chapter 
analyzes these perceptions and the Islamist response. It is based on Islamist literature, 
which is polemical on the Palestinian self-rule question and generally hostile toward 
Israel and US foreign policy. Illustrations used in this chapter are taken mainly from 
Islamist journals, newspapers, and other publications and are supplemented with 
interviews I conducted with Islamists in Jordan, Egypt, Kuwait, Tunisia, and the 
United States. 


ISLAMISM: A REACTION TO DISEMPOWERMENT 


Islamism is not a reactionary movement; it does not want to replicate the Islamic 
community of the Prophet Muhammad in the seventh century. Rather, it seeks con- 
trol of the present and future of Muslim destiny. From its inception it has been reac- 
tive, responding to direct and imagined challenges posed by internal conditions as 
well as its violent encounter, during the past two centuries, with a dominant West, 
which has insisted that the only universal values worth adhering to are those devel- 
oped in the West during the Renaissance and the scientific revolution and embodied 
in rational, liberal, or Marxist thought. Its ideologues operate with a heightened 
awareness of the importance of monitoring events in the world, particularly those 
that affect their lives, and responding to them. They see themselves as manning a 
defensive operation, the responsibility of which is to safeguard society from total 
disintegration.* 

Islamism was initially a reaction to a sense of internal decay in Muslim society. 
A central theme in most Islamist literature is a response to the deep awareness of 
Muslim backwardness, a critical assessment of what went wrong historically, and an 
effort to rectify the situation in order to bring about a vibrant future. Revival is seen 
by its advocates as a crucial means of infusing life into a community that is bogged 
down in centuries-old ideas and traditions that have led to the ossification of Is- 
lamic society, restricting its ability to adapt to the fast-changing reality of the mod- 
ern world. The revivalists produced a literature that portrayed Islam as a 
forward-looking, creative, and open ideology receptive to movement and change. 
They sought to remove the shackles of Islamic society, freeing it from the con- 
straints of past values and interpretations. Their goal was to initiate involvement in 
the unfolding history of the world, taking control of the lives of their constituency 
and participating in shaping the future. A unified community was seen as an essen- 
tial component of this venture. 
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The challenge of modernity to the prevailing Islamic system arrived already for- 
mulated and fully developed, in an alien environment where a different set of issues 
was being addressed. Westernizers, both indigenous and foreign, perceived European 
models as prefabricated systems that were transferable and ready for borrowing and 
implementation because they had worked in the West; hence they advocated liberal- 
ism, secularism, and socialism. Since the 1967 Arab-Israeli war there has been a grow- 
ing perception that imported Western ready-made models of development and 
modernization, touted as instant solutions for domestic and foreign problems, have 
failed to bring about the results hoped for by advocates. More importantly, they are 
perceived to have failed even in the West. 

Islamism is a reaction to the denial of the right of self-determination. The lack of 
democratic institutions and the absence of governments that operate under the law 
and for the well-being of the people in the region are increasingly identified as major 
causes of backwardness. Islamist leader Tawfiq Muhammad al-Shawi of Egypt, for 
example, identifies such specifics as the following: the lack of freedom of determina- 
tion (the right to choose the ruler) on the part of the polity and the lack of account- 
ability on the part of the ruler; the fact that the sharia has been replaced in most 
countries by laws legislated by governments; the separation of the law from govern- 
ment, that is, the replacing of an independent jurisprudence by a European model in 
which “law is the will of the state”; and the loss of a comprehensive unity, a by- 
product of Western efforts to divide and conquer.’ 

Islamism is a reaction against disempowerment and what is seen as the irrelevance 
of the nation-states created in the region as a result of the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
constructed during World War I, through which the British and the French artifi- 
cially divided much of the Middle East into spheres of influence that were later sanc- 
tioned through postwar agreements into the mandate system consisting of state units 
that had hitherto not existed. There is general consensus in Islamist literature that the 
dominant world order that has prevailed since the nation-states in the area were 
carved out has not allowed for the inclusion of Arabs as full citizens of the world. 
Arab nations and peoples have continued to be subservient to foreign domination, 
which Islamists describe as a continuing predatory relationship.® Their diagnosis is 
based on the belief that the core problem is the failure of these nation-states to adhere 
to the sources of strength in Islam itself that brought about the great and powerful 
Islamic civilization of the medieval world. In many cases, the analysis goes on to show 
that the ideology that is supposed to bring about the revival of Muslim society and its 
potency in the world, although cast in an Islamic idiom, continues to rely on Western 
standards and values as necessary for that revival. 

Islamism is also a reaction to a profound feeling among Muslims that they have 
been victimized over the centuries at the hands of Western Christians. The litany of 
perceived outrages includes European treatment of Muslims during the Crusades. 
They cite the fact that Eastern Christians, Jews, and Muslims in Jerusalem were mas- 
sacred by the Western invaders during the First Crusade whereas Salah al-Din (Sala- 
din) treated the Crusaders magnanimously by giving them assurance of safe passage 
after he led the Muslim recapture of the city eighty-eight years later in 1187. It in- 
cludes the reconquista in Spain during which a ruthless de-Islamization policy gave 
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Muslims the options of conversion, expulsion, or execution. It includes the colonial- 
ist movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, along with the activities of 
Christian missionaries. It also includes the reality that Muslims living in the Soviet 
Union were not allowed to practice their faith or study the tenets of their religion. 
And it includes the perception that for a century, Zionism has been one more ele- 
ment of the long and continuous effort supported by Christians to eradicate Islam 
and Muslims from the holy places. Bosnia and Kosovo are seen as further manifesta- 
tions of European efforts to eradicate the indigenous European Muslim 
population.’ 

Along these lines, Islamists perceive Christian missionary activity as designed to 
separate Muslims from Islam. These efforts are believed to have been inspired by the 
long history of Christian fanaticism against Islam, culminating in the commissioning 
of missionaries to march under the banner of Christ into Muslim countries in order 
to convert them. The legacy of missionary sermons and speeches (now translated into 
Arabic) provides a rich illustration of the accuracy of this perception. For example, it 
has been noted that although there had been concern over the Jewish danger, the 
Bolshevik menace, and the yellow peril, Islam posed the greater danger since it alone 
is capable of expanding and forming a wall against imperialist interests.* 

Islamism is a reaction to the demonization of Islam. Muslims are offended and 
angered at the way in which Islam has been defamed in inflammatory political state- 
ments, such as former US vice president Dan Quayle’s comparison of Islamic funda- 
mentalism to Nazism and communism,’ and statements supporting Zionist interests 
in popular novels, such as Leon Uris’s The Hajj.” Islamists are very aware that since 
the late 1970s there has been a dramatic increase in the number of articles in the US 
press dedicated to Muslim bashing. They tend to depict Muslims as irrational and 
vengeful and motivated by religious zeal and fanaticism that arise out of an innate 
hatred of the West, its Judeo-Christian heritage, and its secularist values. For Mus- 
lims, among the most infuriating statements was the 1990 Jefferson Lecture on “Is- 
lamic fundamentalism” by prominent Arab historian Bernard Lewis, which generated 
a heated response from many sources." Islamists observe that Lewis identified histor- 
ical and cultural differences as the causes of Muslim anger, completely ignoring the 
specific policies and actions of Western nations that foster the perception among 
Muslims that as long as the lives of Westerners are not at stake, fairness does not 
matter. One Muslim author wrote: “His twenty-six-page address was remarkable for 
the absence of the word ‘Israel.’ Nor was any mention made of the United States 
support of the Zionist state, which inflames Muslim passions worldwide. Any US 
diplomat who has served in a Muslim country or taken even a cursory glance at Mus- 
lim media can verify this feeling.” Since 9/11, American officials as well as evangelical 
Christian leaders have felt free to demonize Islam. William G. Boyken, deputy un- 
dersecretary of defense for intelligence and war fighting, recalled his service in Soma- 
lia and boasted: “I knew that my God was bigger than his. I knew that my God was 
a real God, and his was an idol.” Former attorney general John Ashcroft stated, “Islam 
is a religion in which God requires you to send your son to die for him . . . while 
Christianity is a faith in which God sent his Son to die for you.” Televangelist Benny 
Hinn preached: “This is not a war between Arabs and Jews. It is a war between God 
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and the devil.” The prominent evangelist Franklin Graham, in an interview on Belief- 
net.com, said: “I believe the Qur’an teaches violence. It does not teach peace, it 
teaches violence.” Other religious leaders focused their diatribe on the Prophet Mu- 
hammad, inflaming Muslim sentiments worldwide. Jerry Vines, former president of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, said, “Muhammad was a demon-possessed pedo- 
phile.” In September 2002 Pat Robertson commented on Hannity & Colmes, “This 
man Muhammad was an absolute wild-eyed fanatic. He was a robber and brigand.” 
Jerry Falwell, on 60 Minutes on October 6, 2002, stated, “I think Muhammad was a 
terrorist.” 

Such distorted presentations of Islam are seen by Muslims as conscious efforts at 
revisionist history, inspired by contempt for Islam or motivated by political consider- 
ations in an attempt to maintain unwavering US support for Israel. They tend to 
validate for Islamists their perceptions that the West has a double standard by which 
it measures events in the area. 

Islamism is increasingly a reaction to what is perceived as Western and Zionist 
fears of Islam. Although the theme of the “threat of Islam” may have been manufac- 
tured for Western political reasons, it provides a useful tool in recruiting young Mus- 
lims into the fold.3 The “mighty” West and Israel, which have humiliated and 
subjugated Muslim nations, claim that they fear nothing but Islam. If the oppressors 
know the source of strength, they ask, when will the Muslims awake?" 

Islamism is a reaction to Zionism. Israel’s 1967 preemptive strike, which resulted 
in a devastating defeat of Jordan, Egypt, and Syria, is generally referred to as udwan, 
or aggression. Its policies are perceived as Judaizing and aimed at disempowering, 
dispossessing, and displacing the Palestinians in an effort to destroy their identity. 
What is perceived as its persistent rejection of United Nations resolutions and viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention have fostered, nursed, and inflamed the Islamic re- 
sponse. It is enhanced by what is seen to be US intervention at the United Nations in 
support of these policies, which has made the international community ineffective in 
implementing resolutions that would uphold justice.’ Israeli justifications for the 
confiscation of property as its divine right and Western silence regarding these activ- 
ities elicited a response from Abdullah Kannun, a noted North African author and a 
member of the Higher Council of Islamic Research of al-Azhar, that is typical among 
Islamists. Advocating the Islamization of the conflict, he affirmed that although the 
Arabs are the protectors of Palestine, the land belongs to all Muslims. Consequently 
Muslims must be aware of the connection between Zionism and the kind of Chris- 
tian religious zealotry that was experienced earlier by the Muslims during the Cru- 
sades: “The Palestinian issue is an Islamic, not only an Arab issue. Zionism is the 
stepdaughter of imperialism (rabibat al-istimar). Imperialism is the hidden image of 
the Crusades undertaken by Western Christians against the Muslims of the East.”"® 

On another level Islamism can be said to be a kind of mirror image of Zionism. It 
may be seen as an attempt to emulate what is perceived as a winning Israeli formula 
in which religious zeal, divine justification, scriptural proof-texting, and victimiza- 
tion are employed to mobilize Jewish as well as Euro-American Christian support for 
the state. For some Muslim observers, the essence of the issue is that the state of Israel 
is a Jewish state. “Zionism is therefore the means of the Jewish religion to realize 
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itself, a means of the Jewish people to create their unity in confrontation with all 
others in the region,” says Kamil al-Bagir, a leading Islamist.” The question thus re- 
mains: Why is it acceptable for Jews to have a Jewish state and not for Muslims to 
form an Islamic state? Islamist leader Abdullah Kannun notes that the “educated, 
civilized West is not ashamed to boast of its Christianity, to explain Zionism in its 
religious context, and to support it by quotations from the Bible, but the ignorant, 


underdeveloped East is ashamed to call for an Islamic revenge.” 


ISLAMISM AND THE “DOUBLE STANDARD” 


Islamism is a reaction to what is perceived as the double standard (al-izdiwajiyya) that 
is used by the West in its foreign policy in the Middle East. For example, in demon- 
izing the Islamists, Westerners claim that there is no room for religion in the modern 
nation-state.” Islamists consider this hypocritical in light of Western support for Is- 
rael and enduring and prominent symbols of religiosity in the West, and they believe 
that it proves the double standard. Hence they believe that the West is not against 
religion per se but against Islam. “Pakistan and Israel,” says one writer, “are two coun- 
tries created solely on the basis of religion and faith. But you may read in the Western 
press that Pakistan is backward and reactionary because it has emerged in the name 
of religion. Nothing whatsoever of this nature is said about Israel.”*° 

There is a growing perception among Islamists that Jews and Christians, driven by 
religious fanaticism, triumphalism, and imperialism, have been engaged in a 
“thousand-year war” with Muslims, which the latter are losing because they are not 
driven “by a parallel religious sentiment in order to repel this fanatic aggression.”™ 
Major events in the area have contributed to this perception, such as the civil war in 
Lebanon, which has cast an aura of suspicion on the allegiance of Arab Christians and 
the efficacy of Arab nationalism; the success of the Iranian revolution, which vali- 
dated for the faithful the Quranic teaching that God will give victory to those who 
believe; and Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm, which were widely per- 
ceived as a vindication of the projected Islamist worldview that blamed “the problem 
of Israel” on Western bigotry and religious fanaticism and were seen as a continuation 
of the Crusader-Zionist efforts to destroy Islam.” 

Muslims have been intrigued by the fact that Israel and its supporters boast that it 
is the only democracy in the area. They note that it functions as a democracy “for 
Jews” while denying religious minorities—both Christian and Muslim—equal access 
to resources such as water,® housing,* health, education,® jobs, and the ability to 
purchase land. Some go so far as to argue that Israel’s actions have been devoid of any 
compassion or human values.** The former executive secretary of Islamic Jihad in 
Palestine, Fathi Shikaki, said in an interview, “I would ask them how they could talk 
about justice, democracy, and human rights while a methodical process of genocide 
has been taking place for decades against the Palestinian people.””” 

Muslims are very aware of the double standard that comes into play when the US 
press, members of the academy, and some government officials label Muslims as ex- 
tremists. They see that the charge of extremism is arbitrary depending on the interest 
of the accuser. According to Islamist leader ‘Abd al-Bagi Khalifa, for example: 
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“Extremism is ascribed to violent events according to the interests of those who are 
making the judgement. For example, the war in Afghanistan prior to the Mujahideen 
was presented by the Soviet media as a war of evil people against the Russians who 
had come to Afghanistan to develop it and restore security to the area and prevent 
American domination over it. In the American and Western media it was depicted as 
a war of liberation undertaken by the Afghan people against an invading army.”* 

Khalifa further notes that the international press is under the influence of the 
decision makers and acts as their mouthpiece, providing epithets for those they 
seek to criticize. Thus “the warriors of Abkhazia are separatists, the southerners in 
Sudan are [liberationists], the demonstrators in Moscow are criminals and in Pe- 
king are freedom lovers, the Kurds in Iraq are victims, in Turkey, they are profes- 
sional criminals. These are the contradictory depictions that have made the word 
‘extremist’ predominantly a kind of political curse word rather than a name for 
anyone in particular.”” 

Islamists perceive a pronounced discrepancy between professed US values and US 
actions; that justice, self-determination, and human rights appear to be victims of 
national interest; that in the last analysis “might makes right”; and that Muslims are 
rendered weak (mustadh‘afun) by the empowerment of Israel. Aware of the enormity 
of the Holocaust and of European-Christian guilt for the sins of Nazism and anti- 
Semitism, they still question why Western society found a way to expiate those sins 
at the cost of Palestinian-Christian and Muslim lives. They note that the Ecumenical 
Council convened by the pope asked Christians to stop cursing Jews in the Catholic 
Church and that the World Council of Churches absolved the Jews from the histor- 
ical events that led to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Yet, they ask, why is this the fault 
of the Muslims? Why, they ask, should the Arabs of Palestine pay the price for this 
error by the church with their homeland, their dignity, their present, and their fu- 
ture??° “When various churches compete to please Israel and flatter the Jews, does this 
point to anything but that the religious leaders have sold their conscience to Sa- 
tan?... The Arabs [of Palestine] are threatened by general extinction, their homes are 
blown up, their villages eradicated from existence, and still [their efforts at] self de- 
fense are considered a crime and an insurrection. . . . This dreadful tribulation is 
bound to awaken sleeping Islam.”* 


ISLAMISTS AND THE ZIONIST LOBBY 


Islamist literature depicts the West as dominated by the Zionist lobby. This image has 
had several mutations as Zionist influence is perceived to have gained control of the 
inner circles of policymakers who determine the destiny of the region. Interviews I 
conducted with Islamists in Egypt in 1985 made clear that they resented the double 
standard with which they were treated. One leader talked about the “evenhanded” 
policy, which was then the buzzword used by the administration to describe the habit 
of the West “to stroke Israel with the palm of their hand and whack us with the back.” 
‘That same year, the joke in Jordan was, Why doesn't Israel want to become the fifty- 
first state of the United States? The answer: It would then have to be satisfied with 
being represented by two senators whereas now it has one hundred. 
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In interviews I conducted in 1989, the image of Zionist control of the US govern- 
ment became even more dominant. One Islamist depicted the United States as a 
colony of Israel (a view that is shared by Arab secularists). He compared the state of 
affairs in the United States with the former British rule over Egypt, noting that there 
were three specific areas in which British power manifested itself. First, Egyptians 
were not allowed to have an independent foreign policy but had to defer to Britain 
for direction. Second, there were foreign British residents in Cairo who made sure 
that Egyptian policy was in accord with the interests of Britain. Third, Egyptian tax 
revenues were sent to Britain to sustain its power. He drew the parallels by conclud- 
ing, “What you have in the United States is a government that is unable to formulate 
an independent foreign policy without first asking how will Israel react. Secondly, the 
Congress is accountable to the Israeli lobby, which functions as a foreign agent plac- 
ing the welfare of Israel above that of the United States. In the third place, the lobby 
assures the flow of billions of US tax dollars to Israel.” 

Unwavering support for the state of Israel in the US Congress is taken for granted 
by Islamists. Members of Congress were seen as fearful of losing their jobs if they 
questioned unqualified support for Israel. By being thus silenced, Congress was seen 
by Islamists as sanctioning acts of violence by Israel as well as supporting Israeli poli- 
cies, through routine funding, of “dehumanizing” the Palestinian people. This did 
great damage to US credibility. One Egyptian Islamist referred to the “hostages on 
the Hill” in reference to the US Congress. The image has not improved. The influ- 
ence of the Zionist lobby is perceived as being unprecedented in US history. With the 
ascendancy in the Bill Clinton administration of Martin Indyk, a former Zionist 
lobbyist who is perceived as supporting Likud policies, to the National Security 
Council in charge of US policy in the region, some Islamists referred to the “Israeli- 
occupied White House.” The election of George W. Bush did not bring about the 
hoped-for rectification in American foreign policy; rather, it ushered in the power of 
the neoconservatives, who are decidedly pro-Israeli. 


US FOREIGN POLICY AND 
THE GEORGE W. BUSH ADMINISTRATION 


Muslims expected a more equitable policy from the George W. Bush administration. 
During the presidential debates, he had questioned the use of racial profiling legis- 
lated by the Clinton administration, which had targeted Arab Americans. Further- 
more, in the estimation of Arab and Muslim Americans, a change in administration 
would remove the Israeli lobby from the center of policymaking. They had noted that 
the lobby was instrumental in defeating the reelection bid of George W. Bush's father 
(because it did not forgive his policy of demanding a halt to the construction and 
expansion of settlements on the West Bank). Consequently George W. received the 
endorsement of the major Muslim and Arab organizations, and a large number of 
Arabs and Muslims in the United States registered and voted for the first time, ac- 
counting for 2 percent of the votes received by the Bush-Cheney ticket. Muslims 
believe that their votes were the decisive margin in Florida. They had not paid atten- 
tion to the promises he had made to the Zionist lobby. He was later to boast that he 
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had borrowed twenty policy wonks from the American Enterprise Institute, noted as 
the home of neoconservatives and unconditional supporters of Israel.® In essence, 
while the Clinton administration relied on Zionists with connections to the Labor 
Party in Israel, the Bush administration utilized those who had a long-standing rela- 
tionship with Benjamin Netanyahu of Likud. 

From the beginning, President Bush wanted to keep his hands off the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. In the process, he allowed the Israeli authorities to continue to grind down 
the Palestinian resistance to the occupation. His public and highly publicized refusal 
to meet with Yasser Arafat, while repeatedly welcoming Prime Minister Sharon to the 
White House, sent an important message to Islamists that he was in total support of 
Israel and its policies. Whenever the Palestinians reacted to Israeli aggression, Bush 
blamed Arafat and the Palestinians. Such open support of Sharon infuriated Muslims 
and Arabs overseas; Sharon was particularly reviled because he was implicated in four 
massacres perpetrated against the Palestinians. They were particularly aggrieved when 
Bush met with Sharon after the Israeli shelling and demolition in Ramallah around 
the headquarters of Yasser Arafat. Bush had earlier expressed his frustration by saying, 
“Enough is enough,” which led some to believe that he was finally disgusted enough 
to restrain what was perceived to be Israeli aggression. But upon meeting with Sha- 
ron, Bush declared him a “man of peace.” This led the moderate Palestinian negotia- 
tor Saeb Erekat to say, “When I hear the president saying that Sharon is a man of 
peace after he has destroyed our way of life, and after the Jenin refugee camp, I don’t 
know if this is not a reward for Israeli terrorism against the Palestinian people.” 

Another policy adopted early in the Bush administration that aggravated Islamists 
was its refusal to engage in a discussion of what was perceived to be Israeli racial pol- 
icies. Their anger was demonstrated in Muslim publications all over the world when 
the United States and Israel walked out of the UN World Conference Against Rac- 
ism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia, and Related Intolerance held in Durban, 
accusing participants that the conference had been “hijacked” by Israel’s enemies. For 
Islamists that fact demonstrated once again America’s lack of concern for Palestinians 
under what is perceived to be an oppressive Israeli occupation that openly discusses 
means of containing Palestinians within fences, transferring them to other countries, 
or getting rid of them because they do not fit into its definition of a Jewish state. One 
Islamist asked, “If this is not racism, what is?” 

And then there was the 9/11 attack on the World Trade Center in New York and 
the Pentagon in Virginia, and Americans asked, “Why do they hate us?” Osama bin 
Laden’s statement provided an answer that few US policymakers wanted to hear. He 
identified US foreign policy vis-a-vis the Arab-Israeli conflict; US containment of 
Iraq, which had degraded the lives of the Iraqi people and led to their suffering; and 
US troops stationed in the Gulf, who maintained American hegemony in the area 
and supported autocratic regimes. His message was blunted by a parade of former US 
policymakers, diplomats, and army brass who appeared on American television sta- 
tions around the clock to assure the American public that they hate us because of our 
“democracy,” our “culture,” and our “values.” And as Raghida Dergham of the Leba- 
nese daily al-Hayat has said, not one dared to tell the American people that “it is the 
policy, stupid.” The Arabs who perpetrated the horrible terrorist acts in the United 
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States were suspected of being the same group that had hit American installations of 
command and control elsewhere: two embassies in Africa, the USS Cole in Yemen, 
and the Khobar Tower in Saudi Arabia, where American troops lived. They had not 
attacked any of America’s cultural monuments—not one Pizza Hut, McDonald’s, or 
cathedral had been bombed. For those who continue to question whether there was 
any connection between the destruction of 9/11 and our foreign policy, Robert Fisk of 
the British /xdependent pointed to the fact that the last will of Muhammad Atta, who 
led the suicide bombers on 9/11, was written on April 18, 1996, the day of the Qana 
massacre. (On April 18, 1996, the Israeli army during Operation Grapes of Wrath in 
South Lebanon deliberately targeted the UN headquarters at Qana, which resulted in 
the massacre of more than one hundred women and children who had taken refuge 
there.) 

After the attacks of 9/11, the Bush administration declared a “global war on terror- 
ism.” The attack on American soil was so momentous that it was deemed to have 
“changed America forever.” To his credit, President Bush reached out to the Arab and 
Muslim American communities and assured them that the United States was waging 
war not against Islam but against terrorism. He called on the American people not to 
take out their anger and frustration on American Muslims. At the same time, his 
administration incarcerated more than five thousand Arabs and Muslims using the 
hastily legislated Patriot Act. Racial profiling of Arabs and Muslims continues to be a 
common practice. Meanwhile, there was very little movement in adjusting US for- 
eign policy to demonstrate more evenhandedness and justice. The Bush administra- 
tion was caught in a double bind: if it altered its policies, it could be perceived as 
caving in to the terrorists; at the same time, the constant blaming of Palestinians for 
the bloodshed in Israel/Palestine and the daily saber rattling for regime change in Iraq 
raised questions about US sincerity. The majority of Muslims overseas believed that 
the United States had declared war on Islam. The administration’s policy, imple- 
mented by the American diplomatic corps, of trying to root out fundamentalist Islam 
from textbooks and madrasas in Muslim countries has infuriated Islamists. They have 
questioned what right “Mufti Bush” has to decide what true Islam is. The fact that the 
administration bombed the Taliban, which had not perpetrated 9/11, and the large 
number of Afghan civilian casualties raised suspicions that the motive was retribu- 
tion. No one doubted the United States’ might and ability to destroy Islamists, but 
they reserved the right to think for themselves and to hold their own interpretations 
of the Qur'an. Many questioned whether the Bush administration’s policies were 
creating a new generation of Islamists who will seek to avenge what they perceive to 
be a war on Islam, despite the assurances by the Bush administration to the contrary, 
and they await justice for the Palestinians. 

Western commentators point to the fact that various Arab governments appear to 
have wearied of the Palestinian leadership and the Palestinian cause. The Gulf War 
precipitated an exodus of Palestinians from yet another Arab country, Kuwait, while 
Operation Iraqi Freedom emptied them out of Iraq. That, however, does not translate 
into Muslim abandonment of the issue of Palestine and Jerusalem. For Islamists, the 
danger facing the Muslims is not “the Palestine problem” as much as the “problem of 
Israel.” For Muslims, Palestine is a cause. It represents the demand for the right of a 
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people to self-determination, democracy, and freedom. It is also the demand that the 
West recognize that an Arab person is equal to a European person or, as some Pales- 
tinians put it, that a European Jew is not better than a Palestinian Christian or Mus- 
lim and has no superior right to rob, destroy, expel, kidnap, or kill without 
consequences. Palestine is a demand for the end of the colonial era, an end to the era 
of “Christian arrogance” and “Jewish insolence,”3* a demand that the superior inter- 
national Islamic law prevail, which would guarantee justice and freedom to Muslims 
and to religious minorities who dwell among them. 

Islamists believe that American foreign policy has targeted them as worthy victims 
for annihilation. They hope that one day the West will wake up to the tragedy it has 
perpetrated. Those in the West may yet apologize for the destruction of Palestine; 
they may even offer restitution, but will they ever be able to correct the wrong that 
they have done? As Rashid Qabbani, the mufti of Lebanon, put it: 


The West has been brilliant in the crime of ridding itself of the Jewish 
problem and dumping it into the heart of the Arab world by supporting 
the Zionist entity and [establishing] Israel in Palestine in 1948. After 
WWII Western nations began seeking forgiveness from Israel for what 
Nazism had done to the Jews. Will the Western conscious[ness] awake one 
day to seek forgiveness for the crime which they committed by establish- 
ing Israel in Palestine and by evicting the Palestinian people from their 
homes and land? Will the West seek forgiveness for the suppression, terror- 
izing, and humiliation that Israel has been meting out for fifty years to the 
oppressed Palestinian people and for the loss of their land at the hand of 
the West? Should it occur, of what value will Western apology be? For it is 
the West that daily provides Israel with the weapons of mass destruction, 
prepared for the annihilation of the Palestinians and the Arabs.” 


OPERATION IRAQI FREEDOM 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


One of the transformations that took place post-9/11 was in President George W. 
Bush himself, who referred to himself as the “war president.”* After September u, 
2001, the president proceeded to plan for the invasion of Iraq, a plan promoted by the 
neoconservative advisers in his administration.” In seeking the support of the Amer- 
ican people for the global war on terrorism, the Bush administration utilized a variety 
of tactics, including creating a climate of fear about the alleged imminent danger of 
a nuclear attack by Saddam Hussein. When these assertions were questioned, then 
national security adviser Condoleezza Rice, on September 8, 2003, retorted: “The 
problem here is that there will always be some uncertainty about how quickly he can 
acquire nuclear weapons. But we don’t want the smoking gun to be a mushroom 
cloud.”*° Furthermore, despite the fact that Saddam was a secularist, he was initially 
depicted as an accomplice of al-Qaida. Later he was condemned as a monster who 
had gassed his own people (even though the biological and chemical weapons are 
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suspected to have been provided by the United States). He could not be trusted with 
possessing weapons of mass destruction, which he would surely aim at the United 
States. At the same time, the propaganda for war provided the public with a moral 
justification for attacking Afghanistan and Iraq, bathing the war in the virtues of, 
among other things, liberating the oppressed women of Islam from fanatical oppres- 
sive Islamists. The goal became the modernization and democratization of Islamic 
society. Washington eventually promised the refashioning of Iraq as a beacon of de- 
mocracy that would serve as a model for the entire Middle East.* 

Muslims took note of the fact that Operation Iraqi Freedom was a preemptive 
war. From their perspective, there was no virtue in the attack. Although they despised 
Saddam Hussein, they perceived the goal of the US-led invasion in more sinister 
terms, as one that was driven by the motive of weakening the Arabs and Muslims and 
empowering Israel. They accused the Bush administration of dealing with the conse- 
quences of terrorism while turning a blind eye toward its causes. Arabs and Muslims 
are aware that terrorism is a response to American policies that empower autocratic 
regimes and implement Israeli and Zionist policies that are harmful to Arabs and 
Muslims and therefore breed hatred. They noted that the US government could not 
acknowledge this truth since it would indict itself, and therefore it projects the blame 
on others. Hence the Bush administration declared a global war on terrorism, in 
which it assumed a total monopoly in deciding the nature of the war, its timing, its 
targets, the means to be utilized, and the manner in which it would be conducted.* 

Islamists saw the war in Iraq as a two-pronged attack that utilized military power 
and media deception. While various spokesmen of the Bush administration boasted 
about “shock and awe” to neutralize the Iraqi army and pacify the population, Isla- 
mists saw the attack as proof of American brutality and addiction to state terrorism 
in order to gain control of Iraqi oil fields. On Arab television American military tac- 
tics looked indistinguishable from those that Israel utilized in the occupied territo- 
ries. The two occupations appeared to blend into a coordinated attack against 
Muslims, especially after US rhetoric conflated terrorism against the United States 
with resistance to Israeli occupation in Palestine and Lebanon. “Shock and awe” did 
not cow Arabs and Muslims; rather, it inflamed their passions against the West and 
its supporters, a sentiment that spawned a large number of volunteers for the insur- 
gency. The American media was perceived by Muslims as assuming the role of the 
self-censoring and embedded servant of hegemonic imperialist goals that “have no 
association with freedom or democracy.” # 

While a great deal of ink has been spilled discussing the war, its motives, goals, and 
conduct, two focuses of Islamist literature are worth noting: the growing rejection of 
violence as a tactic to achieve the goals of the Islamic movement and the continued 
rejection of perceived US schemes to bring the Muslim world under its cultural he- 
gemony and to empower Israel over the Arabs and Muslims. 

Several Islamist leaders have published shari’a-based interpretations that denounce 
terrorist bombings targeting civilians. They have also expressed their opinion that 
these bombings are based on a misinterpretation of Islamic teaching and have been 
counterproductive and therefore against the interests of Islam. The renunciation of 
violence by these Islamic groups was not a consequence of the demonstration of 
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American resolve and power, whether in Afghanistan or in Iraq. For example, the 
Jama’ah Islamiyya, which was responsible for the first attack on the World Trade 
Center in 1993, renounced violence on July 5, 1997. They called for the cessation of 
armed operations and the shedding of blood as a means of achieving the goal of Is- 
lamizing society. This declaration was signed by its leadership and approved by Sheikh 
Omar ‘Abd al-Rahman from his prison cell in the United States. The group split, and 
some of those who refused to subscribe to peaceful resistance perpetrated the terrorist 
activities in the late 1990s in Luxor, Upper Egypt, while others joined al-Qaida.“ 

This literature notes that violence has been counterproductive and has not achieved 
its goals. Hijacking airplanes has not put a stop to air travel in the world. Nor has 
targeting a bank eliminated the banking industry or kept people from dealing with 
banks. Likewise, bombings are not going to force the United States to alter its poli- 
cies. Rather, violence has brought great injury to the cause and goals of the Islamic 
movement because it has led to the identification of jihad with terrorism, an interpre- 
tation promoted by many Israelis and the Americans as a way to delegitimate resis- 
tance movements in Palestine and Lebanon as well as in Chechnya and Iraq. Israeli 
and American rhetoric depicts all resistance as terrorism and asserts that “all Muslims 
are terrorists, the word Islam means terror, all are engaged in killing civilian women 
and children.”* Thus some Islamist leaders have concluded that “jihad for the sake of 
jihad, fighting for the sake of fighting is the wrong model of jihad. It is an erroneous 
interpretation of this great Islamic duty.”**° This view contends that American aggres- 
sion should not legitimate what is against the Islamic sharia, the killing of innocent 
people. America’s crimes against Arabs and Muslims are evident and cause a great deal 
of grieving; however, they should not be used as an excuse to weaken the “mma or 
provide the United States with an excuse to interfere in the internal affairs of Arabs 
and Muslims.’ 

The literature admits that the perpetrators are right that the US treatment of Mus- 
lims is laced with arrogance and contempt, evident in the legislation passed by Con- 
gress as the Sudan Peace Act,** the Iraq Liberation Act,*? and the Syria Accountability 
Act, while four hundred congressmen voted in support of a resolution to not put 
pressure on Israel to implement the Road Map, which would bring about the creation 
of a Palestinian state—despite the fact that the Road Map, from its inception to its 
final formulation, was an Israeli project.® It is also evident in the treatment of prison- 
ers of war in Afghanistan, detainees at the prison at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba, and 
those held at the Abu Ghraib prison in Iraq. This treatment is seen in the Arab and 
Muslim worlds as an example of America’s disdain for human rights as well as inter- 
national conventions.” Islamists saw President Bush as a hypocrite and a liar not only 
because of the deception about the reasons for the invasion of Iraq but also because 
of the spin about the noble goals of the invasion. They noted, for example, that in a 
November 6, 2003, speech at the National Endowment for Democracy, he focused 
on the theme of democracy in the Muslim world. He commended the leaders of au- 
tocratic countries—Bahrain, Jordan, Kuwait, Morocco, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen—but condemned the “Palestinian leaders who block and undermine 
democratic reform.” But when the Palestinians elected representatives he did not 
approve of, specifically in the Hamas parliamentary victory in January 2006, Bush 
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sanctioned the blockade of the freely elected Palestinian government, which was in- 
tended to starve it into submission. 

Another peeve was the promotion by the Bush administration of the Greater Mid- 
dle East Partnership project, which was perceived to be an American political strategy 
to abrogate the Arab identity by adding far-flung Muslim nations under a new geo- 
graphic umbrella.* The term Middle East was designed by colonial powers. Its geo- 
graphic reach has always been elastic and flexible, determined by Western interests. 
In earlier times it had included Iran, Turkey, and Cyprus, but the greater Middle East 
had an even larger reach. To Islamists, its goal appeared to be the eradication of the 
Arab identity. They would become Middle Easterners instead of Arabs. Some per- 
ceived it as a reincarnation of an old project to refashion the Arab nations according 
to Western dictates and Israeli design. The idea had first been floated by Shimon 
Peres, former prime minister of Israel, by which he depicted the Middle East at peace, 
with Israel managing the area’s resources and controlling its trade.® 

Islamists remained suspicious of the Bush administration’s goals in Iraq. They 
maintained that under the rubric of pluralism and democracy, the American govern- 
ment appeared to be in the process of dividing the country according to ethnic and 
sectarian identities. They noted that the record of the US occupation did not inspire 
hope. It was accused of insisting on giving US companies the right to develop the oil 
industry, robbing the Iraqis of their wealth. It was also accused of initially placing 
shady characters in charge of the Iraqi government, of allowing the theft of archeo- 
logical treasures, and of subverting the intellectual and religious culture of Iraq by 
replacing the school curriculums with materials conceived and written in the United 
States. 

Suspicion of American motives is pervasive in the Muslim world. The fear is that 
the globalization promoted by the United States will result in the Americanization of 
Arab and Muslim culture. This Americanization can be imposed through “shock and 
awe” if necessary, with total disregard for any freedom of choice or democratic input 
by Muslims.” The hope in the Arab and Muslim worlds is that Americans will recog- 
nize that the international order that was unilaterally abrogated by the United States 
must be restored. The hope is that the American people will initiate that change.* 


ISLAMISTS AND 
THE OBAMA ADMINISTRATION 


The Arab and Muslim world welcomed the election of Barack Obama to the presi- 
dency of the United States with cautious optimism, anticipating a new era in Amer- 
ican policy toward the Middle East. They had by the end of the Bush presidency been 
convinced that the United States had declared war on Islam and Muslims. They re- 
sented the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan that precipitated the deaths of thousands of 
civilians. They were outraged by the torture of prisoners in Guantanamo prison and 
by the support of Israeli confiscation and colonization of Palestinian lands and the 
building of walls that held the population on the West Bank in what appeared to be 
open-air prison. The Bush administration ended with what was perceived as a savage 
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war by Israel on Gaza that targeted its population and their houses, hospitals, schools, 
and food. Muslims and Arabs were ready for change. 

Ahmed Yousef, the chief political adviser to Hamas in Gaza, was quoted during 
the 2008 election campaign as saying, “We hope he (Obama) will (win). Noting 
Obama's public disavowal of former president Carter’s plans to meet with Hamas 
without preconditions, Yousef said: “I understand American politics. This is the sea- 
son for elections and everybody tries to be, sound like he is a friend of Israel.”° 
Obama later made a speech before the American Israel Public Affairs Committee in 
Washington, DC, and argued that Israel’s security was “sacrosanct” and that Israel 
should remain a “Jewish State.”* The most controversial part was Obama’s assertion 
that in “any agreement with the Palestinian people . . . Jerusalem will remain the 
capital of Israel, and it must remain undivided.”® A four-minute video highlighting 
Obama’s pro-Israel statements and featuring an “Obama Loves Israel” photo montage 
was compiled and distributed through the Internet.* The goodwill expressed by 
Yousef changed to disappointment: “[Obama’s] remarks on Jerusalem cast doubt over 
the chances of peace. .. . We reject the positions of Barack Obama because they are 
in contradiction with the traditional positions of the United States which considers 
that East Jerusalem is under occupation.” 

Upon taking office, President Obama announced a new initiative toward Muslim 
nations. Two days following his inauguration, he signed three executive orders re- 
garding Guantanamo. The first established that prisoners of war would henceforth be 
“treated humanely and shall not be subjected to violence to life and person (including 
murder of all kinds, mutilation, cruel treatment, and torture), nor to outrages upon 
personal dignity (including humiliating and degrading treatment)” while in deten- 
tion under the authority of “the United States Government.”® The second executive 
order provided that the detention facilities at Guantanamo Bay would be closed “as 
soon as practicable, and no later than 1 year from the date of this order.”® Further- 
more, it ordered that five hundred of the eight hundred prisoners detained at Guan- 
tanamo Bay were entitled to a review of their files and could be released or transferred 
to a third-party country.” The third executive order established the creation of a 
special task force whose mission was to “conduct a comprehensive review of the law- 
ful options available . . . with respect to the apprehension, detention, trial, transfer, 
release, or other disposition of individuals captured or apprehended in connection 
with armed conflicts and counterterrorism operations.” Despite the order to close 
Guantanamo Bay, the facility remained open at the end of Obama’s presidency. 

President Obama made other symbolic gestures toward the Middle East and Mus- 
lim world by delivering two major speeches, one in Istanbul (April 6, 2009) and the 
other in Cairo (June 4, 2009). The Cairo speech, in particular, was well received by 
moderate Islamists® and viewed with cautious optimism by right-leaning Islamists.”° 
Khalid Mishaal of Hamas in an interview with Time magazine moments after the 
speech said: “Undoubtedly Obama spoke a new language. His speech was cleverly 
designed. . . . The essence of the speech was to improve the US image and to placate 
the Muslims. We don’t mind either objective, but we are looking for more than just 
mere words. If the United States wishes to open a new page, we definitely would 
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welcome this. We are keen to contribute to this. But we [believe that cannot happen] 
merely with words. It must be with deeds, by changing the policy on the ground.”” 

This sentiment was shared by Fadel Soliman, director of the Bridges Foundation 
and Islamic da’wwa activist, in a piece published in A-Ahram Weekly: “Visits and verbal 
messages do not bring change, but rather real work does.”” 

While the Obama administration changed several Bush policies, it failed to deliver 
any meaningful results on the Arab-Israeli conflict, the primary source of Muslim 
rage. The administration appeared unable to rein in the Israeli campaign to confiscate 
and colonize more Palestinian land by escalating the construction of more settle- 
ments in the West Bank and Jerusalem. For instance, while it publicly demanded that 
Israel cease the construction of additional settlements in the occupied territories, it 
failed to pressure Israeli prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu to alter his govern- 
ment’ policy. This provoked criticism from some Islamists, including Hassan Nasral- 
lah, the leader of Hizbollah, who argued that Obama completely backed Israel. He 
noted, “We saw how the US withdrew from [the demand to halt settlement construc- 
tion) and called on the Palestinians to return to the negotiation table with no precon- 
ditions. Obama’s deception has been exposed sooner than expected.”? 

Nevertheless, relations between the United States and Israel appeared for a while 
to sour, most notably illustrated following a Netanyahu visit to Washington. It was 
widely reported that Obama scolded the Israeli prime minister for his settlements 
stance and for the findings illuminated in the Goldstone Report that determined that 
Israel perpetrated war crimes during its war on Gaza.” Yet the United States publicly 
supported Israel’s rejection of the report. Then, on May 31, 2010, when the Israelis 
boarded a flotilla of aid ships headed to Gaza and killed nine protesters, including an 
American citizen, it reinforced the perception that nothing had changed and contin- 
ued the process of the deteriorating relations between America and the Muslim 
world.” Although Obama and Netanyahu’s relationship was often frosty, the US 
president in September 2016 committed to a record $38 billion, ten-year agreement of 
military aid to Israel.” 

Other Middle Eastern policy issues of interest to Islamist groups included the 
Obama administration's position vis-a-vis Iran, which began with friendly gestures— 
intended to launch diplomatic talks—but quickly changed into threats of additional 
economic sanctions through the United Nations. The president, though, in July 2015 
did agree to the Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action (JCPOA), a groundbreaking 
accord that committed Iran to limits on its nuclear program in exchange for sanctions 
relief. 

Both Ayman al-Zawahiri and Osama bin Laden argued that Obama was no dif- 
ferent from Bush, citing his support for Israel, his plan to continue the war in Af 
ghanistan, and his decision to keep Secretary of Defense Robert Gates, a holdover 
from the Bush administration, in his position.”” Khalid Mishaal claimed that the 
Obama administration attempted to intervene in internal Palestinian politics, con- 
tending that it tried “to foil Palestinian efforts to achieve the national reconciliation 
by pressuring Fatah leader Mahmoud Abbas not to go ahead with it.””* 

Isam al-Aryan, of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, wrote an article for a-Akbar 
(Beirut) under the title “A Letter to Barack Obama.” He urged Obama to refrain 
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from backing authoritarian regimes, lamenting that these regimes had surrendered 
their sovereignty and interest to outsiders. He also expressed bitterness toward Amer- 
ican hypocrisy: 


It is a matter of allegiance to your country when you promote principles 
that are called upon by the American constitution, and the values of free- 
dom, respect of human rights, democracy and respect of the will of people. 
By contrast, it is not a matter of allegiance to your country to keep your 
armies .. . occupying all corners of the world. It is not a matter of faithful- 
ness to your principles to keep those detainees in jail without conviction 
and extract false confessions from them by torture; and to use tyrants and 
autocrats who remain in power because of your support.” 


Most Muslims, in sum, were disappointed that Obama’s rhetoric was not matched 
by hoped-for changes in American foreign policy. 


CONCLUSION: 
THE TRUMP ADMINISTRATION 


Based on Donald Trump’s campaign rhetoric and policies adopted during the early 
months of his administration, US relations with Islamists are likely to worsen during 
this presidency. Whereas Presidents Bush and Obama frequently stressed that the 
United States was not in a clash-of-civilizations conflict with Islam, but only with a 
radical perversion of the religion, Trump and some of his closest advisers have blurred 
this distinction. Although these leaders most frequently condemn “radical” or “ex- 
tremist” Islam (or related descriptions), the distinction between this categorization 
and Islamism in general or even Islam is not always maintained. In a March 2016 
interview, then-candidate Trump asserted: “I think Islam hates us.” When asked if he 
was referring to “radical Islam,” he responded, “It’s radical, but it’s very hard to define. 
It’s very hard to separate. Because you don't know who’s who.”®° 

Other members of the Trump administration, including Steve Bannon (President 
Trump's chief strategist) and former national security adviser Michael Flynn, have 
made similar statements that obscure the differences between Islam, Islamism, and 
radical Islamism.” In 2014 comments to the Human Dignity Institute in the Vatican, 
Bannon described the history of the United States’ (and Europe’s) relationships with 
Islam in clash-of-civilizations terms: “If you look back at the long history of the 
Judeo-Christian West struggle against Islam, I believe that our forefathers kept their 
stance, and I think they did the right thing. I think they kept it out of the world, 
whether it was at Vienna, or Tours, or other places. .. . [Look at current events] and 
you will see we’re in a war of immense proportions.” Given statements such as these, 
there is a sense in Bannon’s views that although “radical” Islamism is the threat, be- 
cause extremism is created within Islam, the religion itself is a problem that should be 
countered.® 

The Trump administration’s domestic and international policies reflect these 
blurred lines among different types of Islamism and even Islam itself: They at times 
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demonstrate a willingness to collectively punish entire communities while risking 
that the United States will increasingly be viewed as Islamophobic. In December 
2015, candidate Trump called for a “total and complete shutdown of Muslims enter- 
ing the United States” until potential terrorists could be identified.** Consistent with 
this position, the Trump administration has repeatedly attempted to implement a 
travel ban from six Muslim-majority countries, Iran, Libya, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, 
and Yemen (thus far the bans have been overturned in US courts). 

Internationally, the Trump administration has made no distinction among differ- 
ent types of Islamists, such as between Iranian moderates, reformers, and hard-liners 
in the government, who are likely to have very different views of the United States. 
Trump administration officials have also heaped praise on authoritarian leaders, such 
as Egyptian president Abdel Fattah el-Sisi, for their crushing of all varieties of 
Islamists. 

The frustration and anger in Muslim populations in the Middle East is likely to 
remain high as unemployment (especially among younger populations) remains sub- 
stantial, as democratic institutions continue to be rare, and as a two-state solution to 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict becomes increasingly unlikely. The Trump administra- 
tion’s statements and policies will fuel these frustrations, making continued hostilities 
and conflicts all but inevitable. 
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CHAPTER 18 


IDEOLOGY AND AMERICAS 
NUCLEAR CRISIS WITH IRAN 


Mark L. Haas 


This chapter examines how ideological variables shaped Iranian leaders’ views and 
policies toward the United States, with particular emphasis on Iran’s nuclear policies, 
during the George W. Bush and Barack Obama presidencies. To what extent and in 
what ways was Iranian hostility toward America a product of the profound ideolog- 
ical differences dividing the two states? To answer this question I examine the per- 
ceptions and actions of different ideological factions within Iranian policymaking 
circles. If ideological variables were central to Iranian leaders’ international relations, 
then different ideological factions should have pursued markedly different foreign 
policies toward the United States. If, however, different ideological groups advocated 
fairly similar policies toward America despite their domestic differences, then sys- 
temic variables—such as US power and policies—were more likely at the heart of 
Iran’s actions toward America. The core issue examined in this chapter is of critical 
importance for effective decision making by American politicians. Only by under- 
standing the root sources of Iranian leaders’ views of the United States can American 
policymakers most effectively advance US interests in these relations.’ 

The chapter is divided into four sections. The first two describe, respectively, the 
substantial ideological differences dividing the governing parties in Iran and how 
these differences resulted in significant variation in views of the United States. In the 
third section, I demonstrate how these partisan ideological differences affected in 
major ways Iranian leaders’ views of nuclear weapons. Because members of different 
ideological groups have tended to view the need for and utility of nuclear weapons 
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very differently, the best hope for resolving the international crisis involving this issue 
is rooted in Iranian domestic politics. I conclude with an analysis of what policies US 
leaders should adopt in order to take advantage of the chapter's principal findings. 


IRAN’S IDEOLOGICAL FACTIONS 


There are a number of ways to define ideology. I define it as leaders’ preferences for 
ordering domestic politics. Ideologies, in other words, are the specific principles by 
which different groups attempt to legitimate their claim to rule and the primary in- 
stitutional, economic, and social goals that they try to realize in their states. Ideolo- 
gies are identified by what politicians value most highly for their societies and the 
major differences that separate different political parties or groups from one 
another. 

The degree of ideological differences (or the “ideological distance”) dividing lead- 
ers of states frequently has a profound impact on their foreign policies.* The greater 
the ideological differences dividing decision makers in different states, frequently the 
higher their threat perceptions and thus the greater the likelihood of hostile relations 
developing. Leaders dedicated to opposing ideological principles tend to assume the 
worst about one another’s international intentions, while also fearing the subversive 
impact of the other on their society. The reverse patterns tend to hold the greater the 
ideological similarities uniting leaders. These relationships, as we shall see, held for 
Iran’s interactions with the United States during the years examined in this study. 

Iranian leaders since the 1990s have frequently divided into two main ideological 
groups: ideological “reformers” and “conservatives” (the latter could also be labeled 
“ideological hard-liners”).? Iranian conservatives’ primary domestic objective during 
the period under investigation was to preserve the political system established by 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Musavi Khomeini after the Iranian revolution in 1979 (e.g., rule 
by clergy based on a narrow interpretation of Islamic law, governmental regulation of 
personal virtue, and a rejection of what conservatives perceived to be defining princi- 
ples of Western culture: materialism, secularism, immorality, and the separation of 
religion from politics). Central to the conservative ideology was Khomeini’s doctrine 
of velayat-e faqih, or rule by the jurisprudent (a reference to the office of the Supreme 
Leader of the Revolution, which is the most powerful political institution in Iran and 
one that is filled by a leading Shi’a cleric). This doctrine asserts the necessity of clerics’ 
political control, and it legitimates the Iranian theocracy.* 

To Iranian conservatives, the religious dimension of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
(IRI) was much more important than the republican component. Indeed, some con- 
servatives rejected democratic discourse and the related protection of political plural- 
ism. For example, according to Ayatollah Mesbah Yazdi, who was a close adviser to 
President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, “the prophets of God did not believe in plural- 
ism. They believed that only one idea was right.”’ Other conservatives claimed that 
the regime must be connected to and have some backing from the people. Demo- 
cratic practices, though, were clearly subordinate to the preferences of the ruling 
clerics, especially the Supreme Leader.‘ 
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Conservatives believed that their ideological principles were antithetical to West- 
ern liberalism and that in order to preserve the former in Iran, the latter had to be 
eliminated. According to the conservative candidate in the 1997 presidential elec- 
tions, Ali Akbar Nateq-Nuri (who was widely expected to win): “Liberalism is a real 
threat for the country and it must be eradicated.”” Or as two other conservatives as- 
serted: “Western liberal culture is incompatible with Islamic culture,” therefore only 
one or the other can survive.® 

Iranian reformers, in contrast, advocated important liberalizing changes for Ira- 
nian politics and society.? According to Mohammad Khatami, a leading reformer 
who was Iran’s president from 1997 to 200s, the core political goal of reformers was 
to “introduce to the world the model of religious democracy.” Reformers, in other 
words, were trying to find a balance between liberal values and the Islamist system 
that had existed in Iran since 1979." On the one hand, the goal of “religious democ- 
racy” represented a rejection of liberal tenets because it required that religious author- 
ities have greater involvement in political affairs than was deemed acceptable in 
Western states, and it meant that some individual freedoms must be compromised in 
order to maintain the religious identity of the regime. Leading reformers, including 
Khatami, argued that individuals did not have the right either to question Islamic 
tenets (i.e., many reformers denied the validity of freedom from religion) or to over- 
throw the Islamic Republic (people could reform the regime but not destroy it). As 
Khatami explained in a 1997 speech, “No person is at liberty to endanger the security 
of the society, the interests of the country [or] scar the fundamentals of Islam.” Ac- 
cording to reformers, only by preserving the religious authority and identity of the 
regime could Iran maintain a level of morality and spirituality that Western democ- 
racies lacked.” 

In other ways, however, reformers were in accord with core liberal principles and 
thus in major ideological disagreement with Iranian conservatives. Although Iranian 
reformers wanted to preserve the religious identity of the state and thus some of the 
political power of clerics, reformers believed that this power as constituted was too 
great, which was leading to abuses. Thus Khatami asserted that the government’s 
power in Iran should be criticized and balanced because “too much power leads to 
corruption, even if those who hold power are good people.” To reformers, the best 
way to balance and criticize government power was to better respect democratic val- 
ues and rights—for example, establishing the rule of law, creating checks and bal- 
ances among all the branches of government, exhibiting greater tolerance of different 
political opinions, and better protecting pluralism and minority rights.» Khatami’s 
primary domestic objectives while president were, in his own words, to “institution- 
alize the rule of law” and protect the “freedom of individuals and the rights of the 
nation [through] constitutionally guaranteed liberties, strengthening . . . the institu- 
tions of civil society . . . and preventing any violation of constitutional rights.”!* These 
goals, as one scholar summarizes, were “clearly inspired by the West.”” According to 
Khatami, it was only by implementing these major liberalizing reforms that “our 
country and our society will be preserved.” 

Reformers’ goals survived the end of Khatami’s presidency. The manifesto of the 
reformist Green Movement, issued in 2009, called for the release of all political 
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prisoners; the protection of freedoms of press and assembly; the separation of the 
military from politics; the prevention of the politicalization of clerics; and the demo- 
cratic election of all officials with term limits.” 

Iranian reformers’ ideological objectives, in sum, were significantly closer to West- 
ern ideological principles than were those of Iranian conservatives. If ideological rela- 
tionships play an important role in formulating foreign policies, then the differing 
domestic principles of Iranian reformers and conservatives should have led them to 
possess very different views and policies toward the United States. The next sections 
demonstrate the accuracy of this prediction. 


IDEOLOGY AND IRANIAN VIEWS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The five most important political bodies in Iran are the office of the Supreme Leader 
of the Revolution, the presidency, the parliament, the Council of Guardians, and 
the Islamic Revolutionary Guards Corps (IRGC).*° The Supreme Leader is by far the 
most powerful person in Iran. He is the commander of all military forces, and he 
appoints and dismisses the head of the judiciary, the president of state radio and 
television, and half of the members of the Council of Guardians (the head of the ju- 
diciary—another appointee of the Supreme Leader—proposes the remaining mem- 
bers of the council, but these must be approved by parliament). The Supreme Leader 
also has a budget (the amount is undisclosed) that is independent of the president 
and parliament. 

The president is Iran’s second most powerful political figure. He appoints and 
dismisses ministers and controls the powerful Planning and Budget organization, 
which is important for establishing economic policy. The president is also the chair- 
man of the National Security Council, which coordinates governmental activities 
involving defense, intelligence, and foreign policy. 

Iran’s parliament (Majlis) has considerable power, especially by Middle Eastern 
standards. It is responsible for, among other things, drafting legislation, ratifying 
treaties, and approving the state budget. The Council of Guardians, though, has the 
power to veto parliamentary legislation that the council’s members judge to be in- 
compatible with Islamic law. It can also reject candidates for any office who are 
deemed to be unsuitable based on a candidate’s perceived Islamic convictions and 
loyalty to the regime. 

The IRGC, which is Iran’s most powerful military entity, has become increasingly 
active in political and economic affairs since the late 1990s. Its activities have included 
the harassment and sometimes murder of ideological reformers, the management of 
Iran’s nuclear capabilities, and the oversight of industries and services that likely ac- 
count for at least a quarter of Iran’s economic output.” The political power of the 
IRGC has increased over the years, especially as elites, including the Supreme Leader, 
have relied on it to crush dissent, including the widespread protests that followed the 
fraudulent 2009 presidential elections.” 

Iranian conservatives have always controlled the Office of the Supreme Leader, the 
Guardian Council, and the IRGC. Reformers controlled the presidency from 1997 to 
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2005 and parliament from 2000 to 2004, both of which were historical firsts. From 
2005 to 2013, conservatives dominated all key political institutions. Hassan Rouhani, 
a moderate candidate backed by a reformist coalition, won the 2013 presidential elec- 
tion, and reformers and moderates significantly increased their influence in parlia- 
ment after the 2016 elections. Reformist and moderate supporters of Rouhani 
controlled 122 seats, hard-line conservatives 84, and independents 82. 

Although Iranian conservatives always possessed considerably more domestic 
power than reformers did, this does not mean that the latter’s power from 1997 to 
2005 Or 2013 to 2017 was inconsequential. Reformers influenced policies in key ways, 
leading conservatives to lament the direction of Iranian decision making when re- 
formers were at the zenith of their influence. Conservatives welcomed the reformers’ 
parliamentary and presidential defeats in 2004 and 2005 precisely because they recog- 
nized that reformers were having an impact on policy that ran contrary to conserva- 
tive preferences.* Indeed, so great was the perceived threat posed by reformers that 
key conservative leaders, including the Supreme Leader and IRGC commanders, 
were brought to the “conclusion that a counteroffensive was necessary for regime 
survival.”* The result was a conservative consolidation in the 2000s as regime 
hard-liners further limited the power of the president in favor of the Supreme Leader 
and Revolutionary Guard.”* Conservatives have also condemned the direction of Ira- 
nian domestic and foreign policies after the election of the ideologically moderate 
Hassan Rouhani to the presidency, as I discuss in greater detail below. 

As an ideology-based understanding of international threats predicts, the ideo- 
logical differences between Iranian reformers and conservatives resulted in very 
different views of the United States. To begin with, the huge ideological divide 
separating the United States from Iranian conservatives pushed the latter to see 
America as both an inevitable threat to Iran’s security and a powerful force for do- 
mestic subversion. This does not mean that American power and various provoca- 
tive policies (such as stationing troops throughout the Middle East and enacting 
economic sanctions against Iran) did not exacerbate conservatives’ perceptions of 
threat. They clearly did. But conservatives believed the root cause of US-Iranian 
enmity to be based in ideological differences: the ideological beliefs of US leaders 
were what caused Americans to adopt hostile policies toward Iran in the first place. 
As Nateq-Nuri explained, Iran’s “struggle against America has its origin in our ide- 
ology.” Consequently the United States by “its nature” was a permanent enemy of 
the IRI.” Supreme Leader Khamenei often made similar statements. In a 2003 
speech, for example, he claimed that “the primary reason for US hostility toward 
our country is the Islamic identity of our system.” Earlier in the year, he asserted 
that “it is natural that our Islamic system should be viewed as an enemy and an 
intolerable rival by such an oppressive power as the United States, which is trying 
to establish a global dictatorship. . . . It is also clear that the conflict and confron- 
tation between the two is something natural and unavoidable.”* 

The beliefs linking ideological enmity with the United States to high levels of 
threat continued into the Obama presidency. As the scholar Saeid Golker summarizes 
in a 2014 article: “The IRGC projects the United States and Iran as being on two 
opposite fronts: good (jebeh-e Hagh) and evil (jebeh Batel). It depicts their 
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confrontation as strategic, not tactical. Jojjatol Islam Saeidi, the head of the Office of 
the Representative of the Supreme Leader . . . has said, ‘Our problem with the U.S. 
is ideological; America is always looking to diminish Islam from Iran.’ That is why the 
American grand strategy has always been to overthrow the Islamic Republic.” 

In addition to anticipating highly malign intentions by US leaders, Iranian con- 
servatives also repeatedly referred to the danger of “cultural onslaught” from the 
West: the spreading of Western values such as materialism, secularism, and the sepa- 
ration of religion and politics. According to Khamenei, the West in general and the 
United States in particular “has targeted our Islamic faith and character.” At the 
same time that Khatami was saying that Western ideology had much to recommend 
it (see below), Khamenei was blaming Western civilization for “directing everyone 
towards materialism while money, gluttony and carnal desires are made the greatest 
aspirations.”* Nateq-Nuri similarly blamed the West for “spreading corruptions and 
obscenity; ridiculing sacred Islamic . . . traditions; propagating debauchery [and] 
raunchiness.”» According to him, the West’s “cultural onslaught” was attempting to 
destroy Iran’s “ideology, religious thinking, national identity and religious values.”® 
The secretary of the Guardian Council, Ayatollah Ahmad Jannati, was more succinct: 
“The enemy is trying to destroy Islamic culture.” 

Once again, these views expressing intense fears of ideological subversion have 
been consistently expressed across US presidencies. In a September 2015 speech to 
IRGC commanders, the Supreme Leader stated that “the enemy [the United States] 
is thinking about infiltration, particularly politico-cultural infiltration, in the vain 
hope of putting an end to the [Islamic] Revolution.” This ideological challenge, ac- 
cording to Khamenei, had to be met with an ideological response, namely the 
strengthening of revolutionary zeal.3> Consistent with this position, the IRGC since 
the late 2000s has intensified measures, such as selection and indoctrination pro- 
cesses, that are designed to enhance devotion to the core ideological principles of the 
regime, thereby guarding against ideological subversion. Recruitment to the IRGC 
became more restrictive with the goal of hiring more religiously conservative individ- 
uals, and ideological indoctrination in support of a conservative interpretation of 
regime principles intensified. 

To be clear, conservative fears of subversion were based on much more than a 
worry that ideas from one society will diffuse to another. Conservatives believed that 
the US government was actively promoting its ideological principles in order to de- 
stroy the Islamic Republic. According to Khamenei, speaking in 2003, “More than 
Iran’s enemies need artillery, guns and so forth, [American leaders] need to spread 
cultural values that lead to moral corruption.” Three years earlier, the Supreme Leader 
asserted that “I have now reached the conclusion that the United States has devised a 
comprehensive plan to subvert the Islamic system. This plan is an imitation of the 
plan that led to the collapse of the former Soviet Union.”»” This last statement came 
at a time when many analysts were comparing President Khatami and Iranian re- 
formers to former Soviet premier Mikhail Gorbachev and Soviet New Thinkers. 

To prevent ideological subversion to Western principles, Iran, to conservatives, 
had to preserve its hostility toward the United States. Economic, diplomatic, or stra- 
tegic interactions ran the risk of legitimating American cultural values and corrupting 
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pious Muslims to immoral ideological beliefs. For many in the Iranian right, the risks 
of ideological contagion were more important than material gain. Conservatives lam- 
basted Iranians who advocated economic cooperation with America as dupes and US 
agents whose policies would create fifth columns for Iran’s ideological enemies. Con- 
servatives, in other words, viewed the United States as a major threat to their interests 
independently of America’s “provocative” international policies (unless economic co- 
operation is perceived as aggressive). Khamenei was scathing in his opposition to 
globalization and, in his term, the “Westoxicated” elements in Iran that supported it: 
“Audio and visual waves, which are worse than warplanes, are being used to dissemi- 
nate a rogue culture aimed at reasserting the domination of the enemies of Islam, 
paving the way for the imposition of unethical values and Westernized ideas to cap- 
tivate and humiliate Muslims.”3* Mohsen Kadivar, a senior reformist cleric, summed 
up the conservative position: “When the West threatens isolation, [conservatives] 
welcome it. They cannot integrate. They feel if Iran integrated it would lose its Is- 
lamic identity.”® 

The more liberal ideological beliefs of Iranian reformers led them to a significantly 
lower threat perception of the United States. Indeed, given their emphasis on civil 
rights and institutional checks on governmental power, it is not surprising that mem- 
bers of this group looked on elements of Western culture with admiration. Once 
again, this does not mean that reformers wanted to replicate Western regimes. Rather, 
they asserted that they wanted to take what was best from Western ideology—chiefly 
the emphasis on the protection of individual liberty and minority rights and the in- 
stitutions and values that helped achieve these goals, such as the separation of politi- 
cal powers, constitutionalism, and a thriving civil society—and unite it with the 
Iranian emphasis on personal virtue and piousness. Iranian reformers, in other words, 
hoped to get the freedom enjoyed in the West without its secularization and materi- 
alism. President Khatami, for example, claimed that the West has a “superb civiliza- 
tion.” While Iran should neither imitate it “blindly” nor abandon Iran’s “own 
identity,” he said, it should borrow the West’s “good points” so as to “enrich our own 
culture.” Unless Iran’s leaders “correctly identify the positive and negative aspects of 
western civilization,” Iran will not “develop” to the fullest extent possible.‘ 

This admiration of Western ideology and the perceived need to borrow core insti- 
tutional and normative aspects from it applied even to the United States. In fact, to 
some reformers the United States was especially deserving of respect and emulation. 
America is a free society with very high levels of technological and economic achieve- 
ment, yet it is also very religious. In a January 1998 interview with CNN, President 
Khatami praised America because it was founded by Puritans who “desired a system 
[that] combined the worship of God with human dignity and freedom.” “What [Ira- 
nians] seek is what the founders of American civilization” pursued. “This is why we 
sense an intellectual affinity with the essence of American civilization.”” 

If Western ideology was to a significant extent to be admired and emulated, as 
reformers claimed, interaction with the United States was not nearly as threatening 
to Iranian interests as conservatives asserted. In fact, since reformers aimed to borrow 
from the West its best ideological elements so that Iran could reach the highest polit- 
ical, economic, and moral development possible, interaction with the United States 
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was to be encouraged, not avoided—hence their interest in economic cooperation, 
political negotiations, and cultural exchanges with Western countries, including the 
United States. The scholar Anoushiravan Ehteshami succinctly expresses this point: 
“For many reformists . . . restoration of relations with the United States is vital for 
renewal at home.” International rapprochement, in short, could facilitate domestic 
liberalization.* 

Consistent with an ideological foundation of perceptions of international threats, 
it is noteworthy that reformist politicians and newspapers in the first decade of the 
2000s argued that domestic liberalization was ultimately the best, and perhaps the 
only, way to defuse the military threat that the United States posed to Iran. In Febru- 
ary 2002, 172 out of 290 members of the Majlis signed a petition that denounced il- 
liberal policies, including “repressive measures against journalistic circles, political 
activists and students.”** To reformers, Iran’s illiberal domestic system was provoking 
and justifying American enmity. As a direct result of this belief, “reformist newspa- 
pers warned the conservative establishment that the only way to preempt the immi- 
nent US threat was to democratize Iran’s political system and allow other groups to 
participate in the process. In other words, internal legitimacy was the single best 
solution to preempt the external threat.” To Iranian reformers, US hostility to Iran 
was therefore not about relative power concerns or anti-Islamic sentiments consistent 
with “clash of civilizations” thinking. Instead, reformers asserted that American en- 
mity was caused to a large degree by the repressive nature of the Iranian regime. 
Shrink the ideological distance dividing the United States and Iran by liberalizing 
Iranian politics, reformers claimed, and US enmity with Iran would abate.** 

Hassan Rouhani, who won the 2013 presidential election, was not nearly the ad- 
vocate for liberalization that Khatami was. Before he ran for president in 2013, Rou- 
hani did not support protests for political change, and he at times even called for the 
support of armed forces as they suppressed student dissent.*” Since the 2013 presiden- 
tial campaign, though, he has reversed these positions and advocated for important 
political reforms that would weaken the role of government in society and better 
protect the rights of citizens. These reforms include allowing greater respect for plu- 
ralism, greater Internet access for the country, greater press freedoms, and greater 
tolerance for civic activism.* Given these conflicting preferences, Rouhani is best 
described as an ideological moderate who tries to balance some liberalization with the 
desire for orderly change and the preservation of core ideological principles of the 
regime. The moderate or centrist faction of Iranian governing elites has historically 
supported the “China model” of development, which combines a capitalist economy 
with authoritarian government. Key members of this group, though, have supported 
greater political liberalization since the 2009 presidential elections.” Although Rou- 
hani is an ideological moderate, it is important to stress that more liberal reformers 
were a key constituency of Rouhani during the presidential election. This created a 
powerful incentive for Rouhani to move in a more liberal direction in order to satisfy 
his political base. 

Given these preferences and incentives, it is not surprising that Rouhani has been 
much more supportive of improved relations with the United States than are most 
conservatives. As Rouhani put it in 2013: “It is not that Iran has to remain angry with 
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the United States forever and have no relations with it. Under appropriate condi- 
tions, where national interests are protected, this situation has to change.”* Rouhani 
and his foreign minister, Mohammad Javad Zarif, explicitly rejected the belief cham- 
pioned by conservatives that the US-Iranian relationship is zero-sum, asserting in- 
stead that it can be a “win-win” based on substantial common interests.” From very 
early in his presidency, Rouhani revealed a heightened willingness to break with 
long-standing practice and engage in direct interactions with US leaders. For exam- 
ple, he accepted a phone call from Obama in September 2013 while participating in 
an event at the United Nations. This was the first conversation between the US and 
Iranian president since the revolution in 1979, and it was met with intense criticism 
by conservatives. 

The differing views of the United States repeatedly expressed by leaders of differ- 
ent ideological groups are not just talk; they have had major policy ramifications. In 
the next section, I demonstrate how the differing views of the United States held by 
Iranian reformers and conservatives have affected their policies on an issue that is 
critical to American security: the development of nuclear weapons. 


IRANIAN POLITICS AND 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS, 1997-2017 


Since the 1990s, US leaders have repeatedly asserted that preventing Iran from acquir- 
ing nuclear weapons is a very high-interest issue, and the conflict over this issue has 
remained a key source of international tension. The best chance of resolving this 
dispute is rooted in Iranian domestic politics. Iranian leaders do not possess a mono- 
lithic view of the benefits and costs of nuclear weapons. Instead, there is a continuing 
debate over this issue that largely corresponds with politicians’ ideological beliefs. 

Iranian conservatives for the most part have been forceful advocates for Iran’s nu- 
clear weapons program. This is not surprising since these individuals tend to view 
other countries, especially the United States, as grave threats to Iran’s security. To 
conservatives, the world is “a Hobbesian one of unremitting struggle, where preda- 
tory powers lurk to dictate and dominate and where the only currency is military 
power. Power, in this view, is the indispensable element for survival.” To Iranian 
conservatives, in other words, nuclear weapons would be a significant aid to Iran’s 
safety in the face of mortal enemies. According to Ali Ardashir Larijani (who was 
appointed by Ahmadinejad to be secretary of the Supreme National Security Council 
and was Iran’s top negotiator on the nuclear issue from 2005 to 2007), in order to 
protect Iran from foreign threats “you have to find a way to be able to take the coun- 
try’s level and status to a point so as to automatically solve your national security 
problem, otherwise these pressure factors will always weigh on you.” “If Iran becomes 
atomic Iran, no longer will anyone dare to challenge it.”* In November 2004, the 
conservative newspaper and mouthpiece for the Supreme Leader, Jumhuri-ye Islami, 
similarly claimed that “it is obvious having access to advanced weapons shall cause 
deterrence and therefore security, and will neutralize the evil wishes of great powers 
to attack.” 
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Most Iranian conservatives reject various arguments against the acquisition of nu- 
clear weapons, including claims that these armaments might diminish Iran’s security 
by provoking other countries, especially the United States, into adopting aggressive 
policies to prevent this outcome. Ideological enmity leads conservatives to believe 
that America would be hostile to Iran no matter what policies it adopted on the nu- 
clear issue. Members of this ideological faction view US hostility to Iran’s nuclear 
program as an excuse that the Americans are using to force ideological change. Ac- 
cording to Khamenei, speaking in 2003, “What the United States, which has been 
spearheading the aggression against our Islamic revolution, expects from our nation 
and government is submission and surrender to its hegemony, and this is the real 
motive for US claims regarding weapons of mass destruction, human rights or 
democracy.”” 

Iranian conservatives, in other words, tend not to view conflict with the United 
States as a product of the “security dilemma’ (a realist concept that refers to the 
action-reaction cycle in which states attempting to make themselves feel safe frighten 
others into adopting more-aggressive policies). If Iran and America were caught in a 
security dilemma, hostilities between the two states could be reduced if each adopted 
more-reassuring policies. Iranian conservatives instead see conflict with the United 
States as inevitable as long as the huge ideological gap dividing the two countries 
exists. Given this perception of implacable US enmity, conservatives see little reason 
for Iran not to develop nuclear weapons. Indeed, conservatives believe that even if 
Iran abandoned its nuclear program, American pressure would continue because, 
according to army commander Mohammed Salimi, “the enemies of Iran are bent on 
changing the regime in Iran.” Khamenei stated in 2006 that “if it’s not this [Iran’s 
nuclear program], they [US leaders] will find another issue. Their aim is to put 
us under duress and exhaust us. Their objective is regime change.” President 
Ahmadinejad similarly asserted in 2008 that “the American government has been 
against our people for 30 years. They always find an excuse. When the nuclear issue 
was not on the agenda, they had imposed an embargo on false pretexts. The nuclear 
issue is only an excuse for the US administration to display its bad intentions against 
our people.”° 

The preceding analysis does not mean that Iranian conservatives would never sup- 
port abandoning the country’s nuclear weapons program. The incentives pushing for 
this decision, though, would have to be extremely high—and considerably higher 
than they would have to be for most reformers. This is largely because of the very high 
value that conservatives attribute to nuclear weapons in order to counter extreme 
values of perceived threat. 

Conservatives’ nuclear policies during the Obama administration support these 
claims. As I discuss in greater detail in the next section, the devastating economic 
effects created by sanctions initiated by the Obama administration led some conser- 
vatives to change previously held positions and advocate negotiating with the United 
States to resolve the nuclear crisis. But many conservatives continued to reject this 
course of action despite the deterioration of Iran’s economy. It was only after an ideo- 
logical moderate, Hassan Rouhani, was elected president that Iran was able to agree 
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to a deal with the Americans. If conservatives had continued to control all major 
political institutions, this outcome would have been much less likely.” 

Iranian reformers, including when at the height of their political power from 2001 
to 2005, tend to possess significantly different views of nuclear weapons than do most 
conservatives.* Most importantly, many reformers advocate that Iran not develop 
these weapons, at least if this outcome means sacrificing what they deem to be more 
important objectives. 

In the first place, many reformers believe both that economic development and 
industrialization should be among Iran’s foremost political objectives and that eco- 
nomic cooperation with the Western powers is indispensable for realizing these goals. 
Reformers understand that developing nuclear weapons would be doubly detrimen- 
tal to these ends. The United States and its allies would likely respond to an Iranian 
nuclear weapons program by increasing the level of economic sanctions directed at 
Iran and rescinding any positive economic inducements—such as lifting existing 
sanctions and supporting Iran’s candidacy to join the World Trade Organization 
(WTO)—that these countries had offered Iran to entice its leaders to not acquire 
nuclear armaments. 

Reformers, like conservatives, view the development of nuclear technology as po- 
tentially benefiting Iran’s interests. Whereas conservatives see nuclear weapons pri- 
marily as a means of protecting Iran from its foremost ideological enemy, however, 
reformers often view them as a means of leveraging more economic assistance from 
vital economic partners. Consequently, most reformers believe that Iran’s nuclear 
weapons program should be sacrificed for the right economic price—a view that 
most conservatives reject. Key moderates agree with this position as well, most no- 
tably future president Rouhani, who asserted during the election campaign in 2013: 
“It’s nice that Iran’s centrifuges spin, but only on condition that the country moves 
forward [economically]. A situation in which the centrifuges move and the country 
is asleep is unacceptable.” 

Reformers’ economic justifications for not developing nuclear weapons are rein- 
forced by their understanding of the most effective means of protecting Iran’s secu- 
rity. Iranian reformers agree with conservatives that Iran should be free of foreign 
intimidation and interference in its internal affairs. In order to achieve these goals, 
however, reformers emphasize the need to develop cooperative, reassuring policies, 
especially regarding nuclear weapons. 

For example, during Khatami’s informal talks with US leaders after his election in 
1997, his representatives relayed to the Americans that Khatami “understood [Amer- 
ica’s] concerns” about Iran’s WMD programs, and that he and fellow reformers were 
willing to be “accommodating” on this issue.® Publicly, the president asserted that 
while Iran had the right to develop nuclear energy, the international community has 
“the right to be assured that [this technology] will be channeled in the right way.’ 
Fatemeh Haghighatjoo, a reformist parliamentarian, expressed reformers’ position on 
the nuclear issue in a 2005 statement: 


Reformists believe that the insistence on the [nuclear weapons] program 
will create international reactions that in the long-term will result in 
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distrust by the international community. . . . Reformists see the move to- 
ward uranium enrichment for the purpose of acquiring nuclear weapons as 
a danger for the country. . . . Therefore, subject to the provision of eco- 
nomic incentives that allow for Iran’s development, the reformists believe 
that uranium enrichment should come to a halt. Rather, the government 
should base its legitimacy on the people’s votes, and make every effort to 
gain the trust of the international community.” 


President Khatami, reformers in parliament, and reformist newspapers, while in- 
sisting that Iran had the right to develop a civilian nuclear program, all stated in the 
early 2000s that if Iran did not adopt reassuring policies, such as allowing interna- 
tional inspectors to examine Iran’s nuclear facilities, foreigners would be justified in 
thinking that Iran’s intentions were not peaceful.“ 

Rouhani concurred with reformists’ belief that nuclear weapons were likely to 
harm more than help Iranian interests, asserting in a 2006 article in Time magazine, 
a year after he had been head of Iran’s negotiating team regarding the nuclear issue: 
“A nuclear weaponized Iran destabilizes the region, prompts a regional arms race, and 
wastes the scarce resources of the region. And taking account of the U.S. nuclear ar- 
senal and its policy of ensuring a strategic edge for Israel, an Iranian bomb will accord 
Iran no security dividends.” According to Thomas Erdbrink, a reporter for the New 
York Times, Rouhani “has long made clear that Iran needs to show more transparency 
in its nuclear activities, to build trust with the West. ‘After that [according to Rou- 
hani] we will prevent new sanctions against our country, and gradually they will be 
lifted so that we will be free of all of them.’””° 

After Obama became president, reformers continued to assert that the costs for 
Iran created by the possession of nuclear weapons were greater than the benefits. Ac- 
cording to a statement released by the Iranian Green Movement (the reformers) in the 
summer of 2009: “The Iranian Green Movement does not want a nuclear bomb, but 
instead desires peace for the world and democracy for Iran. . . . The Green Movement 
in Iran furthermore understands the world’s concerns {about Iran’s nuclear program] 
and in fact has similar concerns itself.” Los Angeles Times journalists summarized the 
meaning of this and similar reformist statements, as well as interviews with reformers, 
as follows: “[Iran’s nuclear weapons program] is now intensifying the differences be- 
tween political reformers, who increasingly want to engage the West, and the hard- 
liners who for years have resisted what they regard as international meddling.”” 

Indeed, it was because Iranian conservatives were so threatened by reformers’ pol- 
icy differences (both domestically and internationally) that the crackdown on re- 
formist protestors after the fraudulent 2009 presidential election was so fierce. 
According to an Iranian analyst on the scenes of the protests, Iran’s Revolutionary 
Guards and other conservative leaders “feel very much threatened by the reformist 
movement. They feel that the reformists will open up to the West and be lenient on 
the nuclear issue. It is a confrontation of two ways of thinking, the revolutionary and 
the internationalist.”” 

Reformers’ calls for accommodating policies on the nuclear issue resulted from 
these individuals’ ideological relationships with other states. As Shahram Chubin 
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explains (referring to the Khatami years), “The reform faction [did] not have the same 
sense of [international] embattlement as their conservative counterparts.” “Where 
[reformers differed] from the conservatives [was] in their view of foreign policy gen- 
erally, specifically with reference to the value of détente, dialogue and cooperative 
security. Lacking a sense of [ideological] mission, and having a different conception 
of what Iran represents (a democratic republic as well as an Islamic one) the reform- 
ists [saw] interdependence and engagement [with the West] as desirable (and inevita- 
ble).”? Iranian reformers’ affinity with core ideological attributes of Western states, in 
other words, pushed these individuals to possess reduced threat perceptions that al- 
lowed them to advocate reassuring policies and security cooperation to protect Iran’s 
safety, rather than relying on the power of nuclear weapons and deterrent threats, as 
conservatives prescribed. 

Skeptics might dismiss reformers’ willingness to be accommodating on the nu- 
clear issue as strategic rhetoric that was designed to fool foreign leaders about Iran’s 
true intentions. They may have been buying time to develop nuclear weapons until 
they could present the world with a nuclear fait accompli, much as North Korea did 
in the 1990s and early 2000s. 

There is important evidence that potentially supports this interpretation of Ira- 
nian policies. Most notably, Iran’s nuclear weapons program appears to have been 
accelerated in 1999—two years after Khatami became president—and continued af- 
ter reformers gained control of parliament in 2000.” 

Whether the continued development of nuclear weapons in Iran even at the 
height of reformers’ domestic power resulted from their interest in developing these 
armaments despite public statements to the contrary, or from conservatives’ contin- 
ued political dominance despite reformers’ control of the presidency and parliament 
from 2000 to 2004, is unclear. We do not know enough about the internal workings 
of Iranian politics to answer this question. What is clear, though, is that once Iran’s 
clandestine nuclear weapons program became public in 2002, leaders from Iran’s 
various political factions responded quite differently. Whereas most conservatives ad- 
vocated that Iran continue with its nuclear plans even in the face of international 
opposition, reformers adopted costly policies that were designed to address Western 
security fears.» In October 2003, for example, Khatami signed an agreement with 
France, Britain, and Germany (the EU-3) to suspend uranium enrichment. In De- 
cember 2003, the president signed the Additional Protocol to the NPT, which al- 
lowed for short-notice international inspections of Iran’s nuclear facilities. In 
November 2004, the Iranian government signed the Paris Agreement, which renewed 
its commitment to continue the suspension of uranium enrichment and related ac- 
tivities.”° The Khatami government continued to offer important concessions on the 
nuclear issue, including intrusive inspections, into early 2005.77 

After Khatami’s agreement with the EU-3, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) was able to declare in November 2003 that there was no evidence of 
an Iranian nuclear weapons program. Similarly, in a report issued in March 200s, 
Mohamed ElBaradei, the director general of the IAEA, stated that no new evidence 
of illicit nuclear activities had been discovered and that Iran, as far as the IAEA could 
see, was in compliance with the Paris Agreement. (ElBaradei did, however, express a 
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suspicion at this time that Iran might not be fully cooperating with his agency’s in- 
spections.”) In November 2007, the US government issued a national intelligence 
estimate that stated that “we judge with high confidence that in fall 2003, Tehran 
halted its nuclear weapons program.”” 

The claim that ideological reformers during 2000-2005, when their political 
power was at its height, were genuinely committed to reassuring the West of Iran’s 
nuclear intentions is supported by the fact that many of their policies were quickly 
reversed after the conservative Ahmadinejad was elected to the presidency in place of 
Khatami. As the scholar Ali Parchami summarizes, after conservatives reacquired 
control over all key political institutions, “they were now prepared to go on the offen- 
sive with the nuclear issue: henceforth the idea of concessions was to be viewed with 
nothing short of disdain.”* 

Ahmadinejad was inaugurated on August 6, 2005. Within two days, Iran reneged 
on its commitments in the Paris Agreement and Additional Protocol. On August 8, 
the Esfahan nuclear facility resumed the conversion of uranium yellowcake into ura- 
nium hexafluoride, which is a gas that is necessary for making nuclear fuel.* In Janu- 
ary 2006, Iran removed IAEA seals from enrichment sites. In February 2006, the 
IAEA board of governors referred Iran to the UN Security Council to begin discus- 
sions on imposing economic sanctions.* 

Further corroborating the claim that reformers were genuinely interested in 
reaching a compromise with the United States and its allies on the development of 
nuclear technology is that, according to virtually all accounts, the domestic battles 
between Iranian ideological conservatives and reformers on this issue were ex- 
tremely contentious. If these groups had actually agreed on the need to acquire 
nuclear weapons—and therefore reformers’ statements and actions indicating oth- 
erwise were meant to lull foreign powers into a sense of complacency until Iran 
could present the world with a nuclear fait accompli—domestic infighting on this 
issue would have been muted. Instead, politicians publicly and privately attacked 
one another for their positions on Iran’s nuclear program (conservative rebukes of 
reformers’ actions also show that the latter were having an important impact on 
policy, despite conservatives’ greater domestic power).* For example, in April 1998 
the commander of the IRGC, Yahya Rahim Safavi, gave a private speech to his of- 
ficers that was subsequently leaked. In it, he criticized the direction of Iran’s foreign 
policy, including its nuclear program, under President Khatami: “Can we with- 
stand America’s threats and domineering attitude with a policy of détente? Can we 
foil dangers coming from America through dialogue of civilizations? Will we be 
able to protect the Islamic Republic from international Zionism by signing conven- 
tions banning the proliferation of chemical and nuclear weapons?”** Similarly, in 
November 2004 former IRGC commander Mohsen Rezai condemned Khatami’s 
cooperation with international inspectors and the “turning over [of] our country’s 
top intelligence documents” (as stipulated by the Paris Agreement and Additional 
Protocol).* To Rezai, Iran’s security would have been better served by trying to in- 
timidate the West with the power that Iran might have, rather than by providing 
reassurances about the weapons it lacked. In April 2005, Jumhuri-ye Islami, the 
mouthpiece of the Supreme Leader, harshly criticized reformers’ views of the 
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United States and their resulting nuclear policies: “The core problem is the fact that 
our officials’ outlook on the nuclear dossier of Iran is faulty and they are on the 
wrong track. It seems they have failed to appreciate that America is after our de- 
struction and the nuclear issue is merely an excuse for them.”* 

In the same vein, Khamenei frequently criticized the reformist-led sixth parlia- 
ment (2000-2004) for being “pro-American” and “radical” in ways that were “con- 
trary to many of the regime's interests.” In contrast, the Supreme Leader openly 
praised the conservative-dominated seventh parliament (2004-2008). According to 
Khamenei, the seventh parliament, unlike “the previous term, really stood firm on 
the nuclear issue.” Similarly, Major General Hassan Firouzabadi, the chief of staff of 
the armed forces, warned before the 2008 parliamentary elections that reformers 
“must not be allowed to find their way into the Majlis again and to repeat their past 
performance,” since reformers do “nothing but fulfill US interests... . Has the Ira- 
nian nation not already tasted this bitter shame once?”*” 

If reformers were not genuinely interested in nuclear arms control as part of over- 
all negotiations with the United States, there would have been no need for conserva- 
tives to complain so intensely about the direction of Iran’s foreign policies, including 
its weapons programs. Instead, different ideological distances dividing various Ira- 
nian policymakers from their American counterparts resulted in significantly differ- 
ent international preferences for Iran’s core security policies. 

The same patterns continued during the Rouhani presidency. Reformers and 
moderates agreed to costly decisions that were designed to reassure other powers 
about Iran’s nuclear intensions, and conservatives frequently complained bitterly 
about these choices. In July 2015, the United States and Iran, in addition to China, 
France, Russia, the United Kingdom, and Germany, agreed to the Joint Comprehen- 
sive Plan of Action (JCPOA). In the accord, which was spearheaded from the Iranian 
side by Rouhani, Iran agreed to eliminate some stockpiles of uranium, reduce others, 
and cut by two-thirds its number of gas centrifuges. Iran also committed for fifteen 
years to enrich uranium only to very low percentages, so that it could not be weapon- 
ized, and to not build any new heavy-water nuclear facilities. The agreement allowed 
for intrusive verification procedures by the IAEA. Although the accord remains very 
controversial (with many US conservatives intensely opposed), it is telling that top 
security professionals in Israel—which is the country that is likely to be the most 
directly threatened by a nuclear Iran—have asserted that the danger from the Islamic 
Republic has significantly diminished due to the signing of the accord and its verifi- 
cation procedures.® 

As during the Khatami era, many Iranian conservatives were alarmed by a poten- 
tial rapprochement with the United States. The commander of the IRGC, Major 
General Mohammad Jafari, for example, accused Foreign Minister Zarif of being 
“infected with Western doctrine” because of his willingness to agree to the JCPOA.” 
To Jafari, the JCPOA opened up Iran to counterrevolutionary forces, as “the enemy 
has now resorted to using soft political and economic power [to subvert the Islamic 
Republic]. . . . The answer to these kinds of threats after the [nuclear] deal could be 
for the government of the Islamic Republic to adopt a revolutionary and clearer 


stance.”°° 
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Although Khamenei allowed the nuclear talks with the Americans to proceed, he 
similarly warned against wider cooperation with the United States. Two months after 
the JCPOA was agreed to, the Supreme Leader stated: “We approved talks with the 
United States about the nuclear issue specifically. We have not allowed talks with the 
U.S. in other fields, and we will not negotiate with them. .. . The Iranian nation 
ousted the Satan. We should not let it back through the window.”" Chairman of the 
Assembly of Experts, Mohammad Yazdi, concurred, stating in an August 2015 speech 
at the Assembly: “We should not change our foreign policy of opposition to America, 
our No. 1 enemy, whose crimes are uncountable.” 


HOW SHOULD THE UNITED STATES 
HANDLE IRAN? 


‘The preceding analysis and findings generate clear policy recommendations for Amer- 
ican leaders. Most importantly, American decision makers should recognize the great 
significance that the domestic contest between Iranian conservatives and reformers 
has for US interests, and then do what they can to strengthen Iranian ideological re- 
formers and moderates and weaken ideological conservatives. In other words, because 
Iranian reformers and conservatives have prescribed very different policies on the nu- 
clear issue, America has a fundamental security interest in affecting the domestic con- 
test between these factions. This is difficult, but not impossible, to do. 

When Iranian conservatives dominate all key political institutions, the United 
States should adopt hard-line policies, including economic sanctions and forceful 
deterrent actions. These policies are the most likely to thwart ideological conserva- 
tives’ provocations, create incentives for more pragmatic conservatives to assert them- 
selves, and provide evidence that reformers can use to demonstrate that their rivals’ 
policies are ineffective and dangerous. 

In order to isolate Iran when Iranian conservatives control policymaking, without 
creating an anti-American, nationalistic reaction to US hard-line policies, US leaders 
should make it clear that a peaceful resolution of disputes is possible if Iran both 
makes progress on domestic reforms and adopts more-accommodating foreign poli- 
cies. Indicating that a “grand bargain” with America is possible even without a full- 
blown ideological revolution will further boost reformers’ and pragmatists’ 
justifications for increased power. Positive incentives, in sum, should accompany 
strong deterrent actions. Public diplomacy that demonstrates that Iran’s international 
isolation is a result of its policies and that America supports the advancement of hu- 
man rights, the rule of law, and democracy in Iran are most likely to stimulate domes- 
tic debate in Iran in America’s favor. 

When Iranian reformers possess significant political power (such as controlling 
the presidency and/or parliament), the United States should adopt cooperative poli- 
cies that support these politicians (including trade liberalization, the unfreezing of 
Iranian assets, and the normalization of relations), and American leaders should be 
willing to match reformers’ offers of détente and rapprochement for as long as prog- 
ress in these areas is being made. Although the Supreme Leader has always been Iran’s 
most powerful decision maker, US leaders do not have to wait for a reformer to 
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capture this position before trying to affect domestic debates and policymaking. Even 
the Supreme Leader has been susceptible to changing policies to become more ac- 
commodating toward the United States when domestic and international incentives 
have been sufficiently strong. The most important of these domestic incentives for 
change has been the rising power of reformers and moderates in other political 
institutions. 

Unfortunately, US leaders have frequently not followed these prescriptions, to the 
detriment of US interests. Because US elites have often believed that the foreign 
policy differences dividing Iranian conservatives and reformers is slight, they fre- 
quently have not tailored their actions according to the relative political power of 
these ideological groups. This was particularly true of the Bush presidency and in the 
early years of the Obama administration, and it appears likely to be true of the Trump 
administration. 

To key leaders in the Bush presidency, only a full-blown liberal regime change in 
Iran could significantly improve relations with America. They felt that in the absence 
of revolution, the ascension to power of different ideological factions within Iran’s 
ruling circles would have little policy effects. Thus Bush officials claimed that the only 
meaningful political distinction in Iran from the American point of view was be- 
tween the illiberal Iranian government (which was bound to be hostile to the United 
States regardless of factional shifts) and the Iranian people (who would cooperate 
with the United States once they possessed sufficient power). As one US official said 
in July 2002, “we have made a conscious decision to associate with the aspirations of 
the Iranian people. We will not play . . . the factional politics of reform versus hard- 
line.” Or as senior White House aide Zalmay Khalilzad stated: “Our policy is not 
about Khatami or Khamenei, reform or hardline; it is about supporting those [Ira- 
nian citizens] who want freedom, human rights, [and] democracy.” This thinking 
also helps explain why Bush in his January 2002 State of the Union address included 
Iran in the “axis of evil,” even though at the time Iranian reformers controlled both 
the presidency and parliament, and even though Iran was providing the United States 
important aid in its war in Afghanistan. As Bush explained: “The fact that the presi- 
dent of the United States would stand up and say Iran is just like Iraq and North 
Korea . . . is part of how you deal with Iran. And that will inspire those who love 
freedom inside the country.” 

Hard-liners in the Bush administration had so little faith that Iranian reformers 
would adopt sufficiently cooperative international policies that some of these individ- 
uals rooted for Iranian conservatives to win the 2005 presidential election. They be- 
lieved that Iranian conservatives were more likely to keep Western states united in 
their hostility with Iran and that their highly repressive domestic policies would make 
a revolution in Iran more likely.%° 

The belief that only a liberal revolution in Iran would end enmity with the US 
shaped the Bush administration’s Iranian policies in critical ways. Most important, 
this view strongly predisposed these leaders against significant engagement in favor 
of aggressive policies that were designed to provoke a regime change. Thus, for the 
first five and a half years of his presidency, Bush opposed reducing economic sanc- 
tions against Iran, even if that would have helped Iranian reformers or encouraged 
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more accommodating policies. As John Bolton, undersecretary of state for arms 
control and international security, succinctly put it: “I don’t do carrots.”®” Or as 
Vice President Dick Cheney explained, the United States does not “negotiate with 
evil; we defeat it.””* Because the goal was revolution in Iran, US economic policies 
that aided the current regime—even when led by reformers—were considered 
counterproductive. 

The Bush administration’s hard-line policies toward Iran even when reformers 
possessed substantial political power undermined this political faction and ultimately 
US interests. Numerous reformers have claimed that Bush’s inclusion of Iran as a 
member of the “axis of evil” demoralized members of their group and empowered 
conservatives. Reformers have described Bush’s speech as a “betrayal” and a “slap in 
the face of all those who trusted the USA.” To one reformer, the address also strength- 
ened “conservatives’ assiduously-used argument that the USA is hostile to Iran.” 
These quotations come from eighteen reformers surveyed in March and April 2002. 
According to the surveyors, almost all respondents believed that the “axis of evil” 
speech “had an enormous impact on the tug of war between the conservatives and 
reformers.” There was “a massive consensus that the speech was a godsend to the 
conservatives, revitalizing the bloodthirsty anti-American rhetoric from the days of 
the Revolution. The conservatives took the speech as the final proof that their enemy 
image of the United States had been right all along, and that the reformers, with their 
wish for dialogue, were naive.”” 

Although Bush’s consistent hard-line policies toward Iran helped boost conserva- 
tives domestic position when reformers possessed substantial power, these actions 
helped advance US interests—including by aiding reformers—after conservatives 
had reclaimed control of all the key political institutions in Iran after 2005."°° When 
the United States and its allies responded forcefully to conservatives’ provocations, 
reformers used these developments to demonstrate the ineffectiveness and dangers 
created by their domestic rivals’ actions. According to a senior Iranian official, during 
Ahmadinejad’s first six months in power, Iranians “who thought [Ahmadinejad’s] 
hardline approach [on the nuclear issue] was a bad choice were staying silent because 
it appeared to be succeeding.” But in March 2006, when the United States suc- 
ceeded in having the UN Security Council debate sanctions against Iran, opponents 
of Ahmadinejad’s policies felt free to speak out. The actual passage of UN sanctions 
in December 2006 further “intensified the domestic debate in Iran regarding the 
nuclear program.” In one of many expressions of reformist dissent, Mohsen Armin, 
spokesman of a reformist party in parliament, stated that “the Security Council sanc- 
tions resolution is a clear . . . defeat of Iran’s new politicians and their diplomacy. If 
this policy continues, there is no doubt that it will fail and bring about harmful 
consequences.”" The increased pressure that reformers applied in the aftermath of 
UN sanctions may have had some effects on Iranian politics. Some hard-liners were 
removed from power in 2007, including Deputy Interior Minister Mojtaba Hashemi 
Samarah, one of Ahmadinejad’s closest allies, and Yahya Rahim Safavi, the IRGC’s 
commander since 1997.1 

The Obama administration, especially during the first years of the presidency, 
made mistakes similar to the Bush administration’s, and for identical reasons. To 
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begin with, Obama agreed with Bush that the international policy differences be- 
tween Iranian conservatives and reformers were slight. In a June 2009 interview, 
Obama stated that from a national security perspective, there was little difference 
for America if the hard-liner Mahmoud Ahmadinejad or the reformer Mir Hussein 
Mousavi won the 2009 presidential election. “Either way,” asserted Obama, the 
United States is “going to be dealing with an Iranian regime that has historically 
been hostile to the United States, that has caused some problems in the neighbor- 
hood and is pursuing nuclear weapons.”’ Indeed, in this view, because Iranian 
reformers and conservatives were likely to pursue similar international policies to- 
ward America despite their domestic differences, in some ways it was better for the 
United States to have Iranian conservatives win the election. As a senior Obama 
official told the Wall Street Journal: “Had there been a transition to a new govern- 
ment [if Mousavi won], a new president wouldn't have emerged until August. In 
some respects, [Ahmadinejad’s victory] might allow Iran to engage the interna- 
tional community quicker.”"° 

Unlike the Bush administration—which adopted hard-line policies toward Iran 
with no regard for the relative power of Iranian reformers and conservatives—the 
Obama administration, at least for its first year in office, advocated accommodating 
actions regardless of domestic developments in Iran. In other words, neither presi- 
dent adjusted policies to the key ideological factions in power in Iran. Despite Iranian 
conservatives’ clear political dominance during the early years of the Obama presi- 
dency, the overall tenor of officials’ statements toward Iran throughout 2009 was one 
of outreach and engagement. The president himself made a number of important 
conciliatory gestures that were designed to reduce hostilities. Two months after his 
inauguration, Obama sent a videotaped message directly to the Iranians in which he 
referred to Iran as “the Islamic Republic of Iran,” a nod to the legitimacy of the Ira- 
nian Islamist revolution and an unusual step for a president of the United States. 
Obama offered the promise of a “new day” in US-Iranian relations that would allow 
for “renewed exchanges among our people, and greater opportunities for partnership 
and commerce.” The process of improving relations, Obama said, “will not be ad- 
vanced by threats. We seek instead engagement that is honest and grounded in mu- 
tual respect.”!°” 

Instead of reciprocating this outreach, Iranian conservatives responded to this and 
similar overtures with contempt and threats. This is not surprising given conserva- 
tives’ continued intense ideology-based enmity toward the United States. In reaction 
to Obama’s message, Supreme Leader Khamenei claimed that there was no change in 
US-Iranian relations and that Obama had “insulted the Islamic Republic of Iran 
from the first day.”"** After his reelection in June 2009, President Ahmadinejad stated 
that “without a doubt, Iran’s new government will have a more decisive and firmer 
approach toward the West” to make the West regret its “meddlesome stance” toward 
Iranian politics." This and similar statements came after Obama showed consider- 
able restraint in criticizing both the major irregularities in the June 2009 Iranian 
presidential election, likely including fraud, and the subsequent violent crackdown 
on popular protests of the election’s results, and even though Obama promised to 
continue to engage Iran despite these developments."° By the fall of 2009, Khamenei 
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and other ideological conservatives had labeled Obama’s outreach policies as ones of 
“soft war” (i.e., efforts at ideological subversion) that were in some ways more danger- 
ous than the Bush administration’s conventional threats." These charges continued 
into 2010." 

After Obama’s outreach policies to Iran in 2009 failed to achieve a breakthrough 
on the nuclear issue, his administration switched tactics. Beginning in 2010, the 
United States spearheaded a series of punishing multilateral sanctions against Iran. 
These sanctions had devastating effects on Iran’s economy, including hyperinfla- 
tion, the loss of tens of billions of dollars annually in trade, the plummeting in 
value of Iran’s currency, and large-scale unemployment.” By 2012, Iran’s annual 
inflation rate was over 40 percent, which was one of the highest in the world, and 
its economy was in recession, with a GDP growth rate of -1.9 percent."* The steep 
deterioration of Iran’s economy created a potentially revolutionary situation. Ira- 
nian leaders at this time were likely to be especially sensitive to this danger given 
that 2011 was the height of the Arab Spring uprisings, with authoritarians in Tuni- 
sia, Egypt, Yemen, and Libya forced from power, largely due to the effects of pop- 
ular protests. 

In addition to having a major impact on Iran’s economy, sanctions also had two 
major political effects that advanced US interests. First, the economic pain that sanc- 
tions created intensified the incentives for Iranian leaders, including conservatives, to 
negotiate with the Americans over the nuclear issue. For many conservatives, nuclear 
weapons’ primary purpose was to ensure regime survival against the military threat 
posed by the United States. The major costs created by the sanctions, though, were 
also threatening regime stability. Conservatives thus increasingly faced a dilemma: 
Should they negotiate with the Americans over nuclear weapons in order to alleviate 
the sanctions-based danger to the regime, or should they live with the pain of sanc- 
tions in order to develop nuclear weapons, thereby countering the military threat 
posed by US (and Israeli) forces? Members of the Iranian right were divided over 
what was the better answer to this question. Although many remained committed to 
the continuation of Iran’s nuclear program despite the pain of sanctions, some prom- 
inent conservatives who in the past had been fierce defenders of Iran’s need to develop 
its nuclear program began to question this position. According to the scholar David 
Menashri, 


Even Ali Akbar Velayati, who served as foreign minister for 16 years (1981— 
1997) and has since served as Khamenei’s advisor on international matters, 
complained about the isolation Iran imposed on itself and went so far as 
to protest publicly how negotiations with the West on the nuclear program 
were handled (a subject until now [2013] considered taboo). . . . Velayati 
expressed his criticism of fellow [presidential] candidate Saeed Jalili’s han- 
dling of the negotiations even as late as in early 2013: “You want to take 
three steps and you expect the other side to take 100 steps, this means that 
you don’t want to make progress. . . . You have been in charge of the nu- 
clear issue, we have not made a step forward, and the [sanctions] pressure 
has been exerted on the people.”"* 
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The net effect of this split was growing tensions within Iran’s right. As a February 
2012 New York Times article summarized: 


‘The rising economic panic [created by sanctions] has illustrated—and pos- 
sibly intensified—the bitter divisions within Iran’s political elite. A num- 
ber of insiders, including members of the elite Islamic Revolutionary 
Guards Corps, have begun openly criticizing Iran’s supreme leader, Ayatol- 
lah Ali Khamenei, in recent weeks. One of President Mahmoud Ah- 
madinejad’s aides indirectly accused Ayatollah Khamenei of needlessly 
antagonizing the West in ways that pushed down the rial’s value, the latest 
sign of a rift between the president and the supreme leader that is helping 
to define the parliamentary elections, which are scheduled for March 2.” 


The second major political effect that the Obama administration's sanctions had 
on Iran is that they helped the moderate Rouhani win the 2013 presidential elections. 
Sanctions helped bring about this outcome by sowing dissension among conserva- 
tives and by giving credence to moderates’ and reformers’ claims that conservatives 
policies were leading Iran to disaster. Perhaps most importantly, the economic pain 
created by sanctions likely helped to increase Supreme Leader Khamenei’s concerns 
about the viability of the regime. To block reformist and moderates from the presi- 
dency—as was done in the fraudulent 2009 election—during such a period, and es- 
pecially when the Iranian people were widely supportive of negotiating over the 
nuclear issue in order to end sanctions, would likely have increased the forces for 
revolution."® 

The coming to power of someone with different ideological beliefs than conserva- 
tives was likely a necessary condition to reach a diplomatic solution to the nuclear 
crisis. Rouhani’s victory added significant domestic pressure for talks with the Amer- 
icans to the existing external incentives created by sanctions. Sanctions had led some 
conservatives to advocate negotiations. There remained, though, sufficiently strong 
opposition to this outcome that little movement had been made toward it. The in- 
centives created by sanctions alone, in other words, were not sufficient to result in 
policy change. 

It was only after the election of an ideological moderate, backed by a reformist 
coalition, to a key institution of power that outreach to the United States gathered 
momentum. This was not a coincidence. Rouhani’s more moderate ideological beliefs 
and especially those of his reformist supporters meant that the threshold for him to 
advocate negotiating with the United States over the nuclear issue was considerably 
lower than it was for ideological conservatives. 

The domestic pressure created by Rouhani and his supporters, combined with the 
external incentives created by sanctions, was likely critical in achieving Khamenei’s 
acquiescence to the negotiations. The Supreme Leader was not an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the talks, and he repeatedly criticized both the United States and Rouhani 
while they were proceeding. He did, though, allow them to continue, thereby giving 
Rouhani political cover from other conservatives’ opposition. Again, the fear that 
thwarting Rouhani and the coalition he represented on an issue that was very popular 
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would compromise regime stability likely played an important role in the Supreme 
Leader’s calculations. If external pressure alone were sufficient to induce Khamenei to 
support nuclear talks with the United States, negotiations very likely would have 
started before Rouhani’s election. 

Rouhani’s electoral victory increased the incentives not only for Iran to negotiate 
a resolution to the nuclear crisis but for the Americans to do so as well. If sanctions 
and external pressure were solely responsible for bringing Iran to the table, an intrac- 
table problem was created. As Menashri puts it: “There is an objective difficulty stem- 
ming from the basic interest of each of the sides. If Iran is willing to make concessions, 
it stems largely from the pressure applied to it, and Iran’s main concern is to remove 
or at least ease the sanctions. The West’s interest is, theoretically, diametrically op- 
posed: why should Iran’s strongest incentive for a compromise be nullified?”™ 

The fact that Rouhani was a moderate who led a reformist coalition created an 
opportunity for US leaders to resolve this conundrum. Reformers’ ideological beliefs 
created a basis for resolving the nuclear dispute for reasons that were independent of 
the external pressure created by sanctions. Consequently, the Obama administration 
had incentives to support cooperative policies toward Iran even though they would 
weaken the sanctions regime. These outcomes could give a political boost to the 
moderate/reformist coalition, the continued success of which would increase the like- 
lihood that US-Iranian cooperation would be placed on a more stable foundation.”° 

Leaders in the Obama administration recognized these relationships, indicating 
that an important effect of the deal was that it would, as Obama put it, likely 
“strengthen the hand of those more moderate forces inside of Iran.” This belief was 
not unreasonable. Iranian conservatives are worried about precisely this relation- 
ship.** Moreover, there has already been some evidence that indicates that increased 
cooperation with the United States has helped reformers and moderates, who, in 
turn, have argued for the continued improvement of relations. Reformers and mod- 
erates did well in the 2016 parliamentary elections, as well as in the 2016 elections for 
the Assembly of Experts, which picks the Supreme Leader (though a hard-liner was 
still elected to lead this institution).? Rouhani has also frequently stated that he 
hopes to use the nuclear accord as a springboard to further cooperation, and the re- 
sults of these elections should help achieve this objective. 


CONCLUSION 


The success of the strategy of attempting to aid particular ideological factions in Iran 
is far from guaranteed. Not only do Iranian conservatives continue to wield greater 
overall political power than reformers and moderates—even if conservatives’ relative 
power has shrunk in recent years—but it appears very unlikely that the Trump ad- 
ministration will adopt cooperative policies toward Iran despite the progress that re- 
formers and moderates have made since 2013. A return to high levels of confrontation 
with little to no cooperation will help discredit reformers’ and moderates’ claims 
about the possibility of a better relationship with the United States. In that case, a 
conservative consolidation in the Islamic Republic is likely to occur once again, to the 
detriment of US interests. 
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CHAPTER I9 


THE UNITED STATES 
POST-9/II FIGHT AGAINST 
AL-QAIDA AND 
THE ISLAMIC STATE 


A Losing Effort in Search of a Change 


Daveed Gartenstein-Ross 


Following the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, the United States strategically 
prioritized its fight against transnational jihadist organizations, especially al-Qaida 
and the organization it birthed in Iraq, the Islamic State (popularly known as ISIS). 
Fifteen years later, it is obvious, even judging solely from the naked eye, that the fight 
against jihadism is not going well. Despite ISIS’s significant territorial losses, jihadists 
now enjoy more geographic safe havens than they possessed at the time of the 9/11 
attacks. They govern more territory, imposing their inflexible and unforgiving brand 
of sharia (Islamic law) in parts of multiple countries. More states have fallen into 
total or partial collapse in places where jihadist groups played a major role in their 
downward spiral. Jihadists have taken advantage of the social media revolution and 
boom in end-to-end encryption to grow far more proficient at guiding terrorist at- 
tacks throughout the world. And perhaps of greatest concern, jihadism has grown 
into a popular movement that is increasingly difficult to displace. 

To some extent, the problems involved in confronting the threat of jihadism 
relate to the growing difficulty of staving off entropy in the international system. 
Factors unrelated to the so-called war on terror, such as technological advances, 
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environmental degradation, and resource shortages, have made governance more 
difficult.’ Jihadist groups are extraordinarily adept at exploiting ungoverned ter- 
ritory and state failure, and they may have been able to exploit these factors even 
in the absence of major errors in the fight against them. But the US and its allies 
also have made significant strategic errors. The lack of success that the world’s 
most powerful states have experienced in their fight against jihadist violent non- 
state actors (VNSAs) raises a deeper question: Is the US government configured 
to competently address the growing challenge posed by VNSAs? Or have we been 
trying to fight a twenty-first-century challenge with twentieth-century govern- 
mental architecture? 

This chapter explores the post-9/11 history of the United States’ engagement 
with jihadist actors: the fight against al-Qaida; the explosive growth of Salafi jihad- 
ism following the Arab uprisings; ISIS’s birth as an independent organization; and 
the resulting skirmish between al-Qaida and ISIS for dominance over the jihadist 
movement. Contrary to many observers’ initial expectations about this competi- 
tion, al-Qaida ended up turning ISIS’s emergence into a strategic opportunity, 
pivoting off of ISIS’s brutality and doubling down on a more low-profile and sus- 
tainable approach to growth. This allowed al-Qaida to quietly, yet relatively rap- 
idly, gain ground in conflict zones across the Middle East and North Africa 
(MENA), where the group has managed to both seize some territory and also em- 
bed itself within local communities. 


AL-QAIDA’S SALAFI JIHADIST VISION 


Al-Qaida was founded in 1988, in the waning days of the Afghan-Soviet war. At the 
time, Osama bin Laden and his mentor, the Palestinian militant Abdullah Azzam, 
agreed that the organization they had built during the conflict should not simply 
dissolve when the war ended. Rather, they wanted the structure they had created to 
serve as “the base” (al-Qaida) for future efforts. 

Though al-Qa ida’s original mission focused on the threat that Communism posed 
to the umma (worldwide community of Muslims), the presence of American troops 
on Saudi Arabian soil following Saddam Hussein’s 1990 invasion of Kuwait turned 
bin Laden’s focus toward the United States. After returning to Afghanistan in 1996 to 
use the country as a safe haven, bin Laden issued a couple of manifestos proclaiming 
himself at war with the world’s only remaining superpower. Bin Laden’s central griev- 
ance in his first declaration of war was the US military presence in Saudi Arabia, 
which he described as “one of the worst catastrophes to befall the Muslims since the 
death of the Prophet.”? Bin Laden also named America’s support for Israel and US-led 
sanctions against Saddam’s regime in Iraq as additional justifications for his fight. 
(Bin Laden’s criticism of the sanctions focused on their humanitarian impact.) 
Though bin Laden’s articulated grievances were political in nature, al-Qaida cannot 
be understood without reference to its Salafi jihadist outlook. 

Salafism—a term referring to the “pious predecessors”—can be defined broadly as 
a movement striving for a practice of Islam that its adherents believe best represents 
the Prophet Muhammad and the first three generations of Muslims. Salafism is not 
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monolithic—it possesses both nonviolent and violent variants, and Salafi jihadism 
falls within the latter category. As scholar Quintan Wiktorowicz notes, Salafi jihadists 
“take a more militant position” than other Salafi strains, believing “that the current 
context calls for violence and revolution.”3 

Al-Q@ida’s religious outlook shaped both the group’s immediate grievances, such 
as those articulated in bin Laden’s declaration of war, and also its more expansive 
goals. As Michael Scheuer, the former head of the CIA’s Bin Laden Unit, has written, 
the political grievances in bin Laden's declaration of war were intended to place al- 
Qaida’s fight within the realm of “a defensive jihad sanctioned by the revealed word 
of God.”* That is, in contrast to an “offensive jihad,” or expansionist warfare designed 
to enlarge the abode of Islam, bin Laden framed this as a case where the faith itself 
was under attack. In such circumstances, each Muslim has an individual obligation 
to join the battle. 

But in al-Qaida’s vision, the group is not constrained to defensive jihad. One of 
its goals is forcibly imposing sharia (Islamic law). For example, jihadist strategist Abu 
al-Harith al-Ansari wrote in an essay posted to Ansar al-Mujahideen Network, a ji- 
hadist web forum, in February 2011 that the implementation of sharia was a critical 
religious obligation, as “the duty of Muslims is to rule Muslims by Islam.”’ A mili- 
tant’s notebook that Reuters journalists unearthed from the site of an al-Qaida lead- 
ership camp near the Yemeni town of al-Mahfad memorializes similar goals: 
“Establishing an Islamic state that rules by Islamic shari’a law.”® Both bin Laden and 
his replacement as al-Qaida’s emir, Ayman al-Zawahiri, repeatedly emphasized the 
importance of establishing sharia.” Al-Qaida’s goal of imposing religious law is 
rooted in its Salafi jihadist outlook, specifically the religious concept of tawhid (unity 
of God), meaning that if only Allah can be worshiped and obeyed, then only Allah’s 
laws have legitimacy.’ 

An even more ambitious goal of al-Qaida’s is reestablishment of the caliphate, a 
theocratic government that would rule a united Muslim world. Zawahiri has written 
that the group’s “intended goal in this age is the establishment of a caliphate in the 
manner of the Prophet.”? (ISIS also shares this goal, and it famously claimed to have 
reestablished the caliphate in June 2014. However, al-Qaida assessed ISIS’s declara- 
tion as extremely premature.) 


THE 9/11 ATTACKS AND THE US RESPONSE 


Taking advantage of the safe haven provided by the fundamentalist Taliban move- 
ment, al-Qaida grew significantly during its time in Afghanistan. The jihadist group 
established a powerful network of militant training camps, and perhaps as many as 
twenty thousand people trained in them.’ It also developed connections to other 
militant organizations and grew its insurgent and terrorist capabilities. 

Al-Qaida carried out two deadly terrorist attacks against the United States prior 
to 9/11. On August 7, 1998, near-simultaneous truck bombs destroyed the US em- 
bassies in Nairobi, Kenya, and Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, killing 212 (12 of whom 
were Americans) and injuring more than 5,000 people. On October 12, 2000, a 
suicide bombing struck the destroyer USS Cole in the Yemeni port of Aden, killing 
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seventeen American sailors and wounding thirty-nine. But the group’s crowning 
achievement was the notorious 9/11 attacks. Those attacks were both tactically bril- 
liant and devastating, killing almost three thousand on US soil while shattering 
previous assumptions about terrorism—the idea that terrorists wanted a lot of peo- 
ple watching but not a lot of people dead—and making the world suddenly seem 
much less safe. 

In response, on October 7, 2001, the United States began a bombing campaign 
against the Taliban, which refused to hand bin Laden over for trial. When it in- 
serted troops into Afghanistan later in the month, America employed a decidedly 
light footprint. About 300 Special Forces soldiers and 110 CIA officers liaised with 
tens of thousands of fighters from the Northern Alliance, the Taliban’s only real 
opposition in the country.” Essentially, the Northern Alliance became the bulk of 
the US’s ground forces in the country, with the United States supporting their ef- 
forts with its airpower. American airstrikes were devastating to the Taliban’s ranks, 
possessing such deadly accuracy that some Northern Alliance commanders thought 
US soldiers had death rays, an idea that American soldiers made little effort to de- 
bunk. The combination of US airpower and the light counterattack toppled the 
Taliban from power within weeks. However, bin Laden managed to escape across 
the border into Pakistan. He left Afghanistan demoralized and injured, but he did 
not stay that way for long. 

Al-Qaida’s comeback began in some of Pakistan’s remote regions; bin Laden’s wife 
Amal has said that she and her husband were reunited “in 2003 in a remote part of 
Pakistan’s Swat district.” And by 2005, bin Laden was ready to relocate his family to 
a compound in Abbottabad, Pakistan.’ Al-Qaida’s regrowth during this period was 
fundamentally helped by the US’s 2003 invasion of Iraq, which displaced a secular 
dictator who had suppressed jihadist groups. The resulting chaos created conditions 
that were ideal for the growth of militancy—which in turn strengthened al-Qaida 
globally and would eventually give birth to ISIS. 

As it recovered in Pakistan, al-Qaida underwent several adaptations. During the 
organization’s time in Afghanistan, though it had significant connections to militant 
organizations and operations throughout the world, it did not recognize other groups 
as official branches. After the relocation to Pakistan, al-Qaida’s senior leadership took 
on official branches in Iraq (al-Qaida in Iraq), Yemen (al-Qaida in the Arabian Pen- 
insula), North Africa (al-Qaida in the Islamic Maghreb), and Somalia (al-Shabaab). 
The last of these was not officially recognized as a branch of al-Qaida until after bin 
Laden’s death. 

Al-Qaida occasionally mounted terrorist attacks against the West during this pe- 
riod. One of the most notable attacks occurred on July 7, 2005, when four British- 
born suicide bombers blew themselves up on London’s public transit system during 
rush hour, killing fifty-two. A year after these attacks, al-Qaida released a commem- 
orative video featuring a martyrdom tape recorded by ringleader Mohammad Sidique 
Khan. Al-Qaida’s leadership simply could not have obtained this footage had the plot 
proceeded independent of them. Another plot, disrupted on August 10, 2006, was 
designed to use liquid explosives to blow up seven planes bound for the United States 
from Britain. 
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As we stood on the precipice of the Arab uprisings, which would shake MENA’s 
regional order, al-Qa’ida’s strategy came to focus on bleeding the American economy. 
Bin Laden had occasionally referred to this strategy previously—for example, in a 
dramatic October 2004 video address to the American people that came out just be- 
fore the US presidential election. In it, he compared the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq 
to his first encounter with a superpower adversary, saying that just as the Afghan 
mujahideen and Arab fighters had destroyed the Soviet Union economically, al- 
Qaida was now doing the same to the United States, undertaking a policy of “bleed- 
ing America to the point of bankruptcy.”"* 

Exemplifying the latter stages of this economically focused strategy, the November 
2010 issue of Jnspire, the English-language online magazine produced by al-Qaida in 
the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP), was dedicated to an apparently unsuccessful plot. 
The publication’s cover featured a somewhat blurry photograph of a United Parcel 
Service plane on a runway, along with the headline “$4,200.” This was a reference to 
a terrorist plot AQAP had launched the previous month involving bombs hidden in 
printer cartridges. The group’s operatives successfully placed bombs aboard FedEx 
and UPS planes, each of which flew through several stops, but authorities managed 
to locate and disable the explosive devices before they were timed to explode. 

The magazine made clear that AQAP’s reason for celebrating an attack that killed 
nobody was the disparity between what the ink-cartridge plot cost the terrorists and 
what it was expected to cost their enemies: a $4,200 price tag for AQAP versus, ac- 
cording to the magazine, “billions of dollars in new security measures” for the United 
States and other Western countries. AQAP’s head of external operations, Anwar 
al-Awlaki, explained that the jihadists’ foes were faced with a dilemma once AQAP 
was able to successfully place the ink-cartridge bombs on cargo planes. “You either 
spend billions of dollars to inspect each and every package in the world,” he wrote, 
“or you do nothing and we keep trying again.’ Awlaki explained that this would be 
a difficult decision for Western countries because “the air freight is a multi-billion 
dollar industry,” with FedEx alone flying “a fleet of 600 aircraft and ship[ping] an 
average of four million packages per day.” An Inspire editorial further noted that large 
strikes, such as those of 9/11, were no longer required to defeat the United States, 
claiming that “in such an environment of security phobia that is sweeping America, 
it is more feasible to stage smaller attacks that involve less players and less time to 
launch and thus we may circumvent the security barriers America worked so hard to 
erect.” The plan was to launch smaller yet more frequent attacks to drive up the se- 
curity costs of the jihadists’ foes—a death by a thousand cuts. 

This is where al-Qaida’s strategy stood just before the Arab uprisings. But those 
revolutionary events would provide the jihadist group with opportunities that neither 
it nor the United States imagined. 


AL-QAIDA IN THE 
POST-ARAB UPRISINGS ENVIRONMENT 


To understand al-Qaida’s approach to the 2010-2011 Arab uprisings, it is important 
to understand the 2007-2009 defeat of al-Qaida in Iraq (AQI), which the 
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organization regarded as the biggest black mark on its reputation. Abu Musab al- 
Zarqawi, who led AQI until his death in June 2006, was extraordinarily brutal, even 
by jihadist standards. Images of beheadings and sectarian killings became associated 
with AQI, prompting Zawahiri to send Zarqawi a letter reprimanding him. Zawahiri 
warned Zarqawi not to “be deceived by the praise of some of the zealous young men 
and their description of you as the shaykh of the slaughterers.” Zawahiri warned that 
these fanatics “do not express the general view of the admirer and the supporter of the 
resistance in Iraq.” 

The totalitarian rule that AQI forcibly implemented also engendered a backlash. 
The Sawa (Awakening) movement, announced by Sunni sheikhs in Iraq’s Anbar 
province on September 9, 2006, was a manifestation of the growing anger at AQI. 
The Sahwa would prove instrumental in driving AQI from Anbar, and the model was 
later expanded to other Iraqi provinces through a program known as the Sons of Iraq. 
At its height, more than one hundred thousand predominantly Sunni Iraqis took part 
in the program. 

AQT’s defeat at the hands of fellow Sunnis was a black mark on al-Qaida’s global 
reputation. Al-Qa’ida’s senior leadership correctly recognized it as such, and the rep- 
utational damage that al-Qaida suffered as a result of AQI’s failures no doubt con- 
tributed to American analysts’ massive underestimation of how jihadist groups could 
exploit the postrevolution environment. Indeed, US analysts overwhelmingly be- 
lieved that the changes to the region’s political order were devastating for al-Qaida 
and other jihadist groups because they undermined the group’s narrative and could 
remove the underlying grievances that drew people to jihadism.® Part of the problem 
that the US has experienced in combating the threat of jihadism is rooted in the fact 
that its analytic understanding of its foes has often been inaccurate. 

Jihadist strategists correctly perceived two specific advantages that the Arab upris- 
ings would offer to the movement. The first was prisoner releases. A lengthy hagiog- 
raphical account of how “the mujahideen” had escaped from the Abu Zabal prison 
appeared on the Ansar al-Mujahideen Network soon after the Egyptian uprising be- 
gan. Thereafter, jihadist thinker Hani al-Siba’i published multiple lists of violent Isla- 
mists who had been released from Egyptian prisons.” The second perceived 
operational advantage was that the fall of established regimes would usher in an era 
of greater openness that would create unprecedented opportunities for jihadist dawa 
(proselytism).”° Salafi jihadists’ dawa efforts focused not on leading non-Muslims to 
Islam but on persuading other Muslims to accept their version of the faith. 

Prisoner releases were, of course, not uniformly bad, as the Arab dictatorships 
were notorious for unjustly incarcerating and abusing political prisoners. But jihad- 
ists were part of this wave of releases. One example is Muhammad Jamal, an Egyptian 
whose network, the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence found, was a part of the 
notorious September 2012 attack on the US consulate in Benghazi, Libya." Other 
prominent figures from Egypt’s jihadist movement were also freed, including Mu- 
hammad al-Zawahiri, the brother of al-Qaida’s emir and a former member of Egyp- 
tian Islamic Jihad. Other released Egyptian inmates returned to operational and 
media roles, including Murjan Salim. 
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The growth of the jihadist group Ansar al-Shari’a in Tunisia (AST) in the 
post-uprisings environment illustrates how both of these factors—prisoner releases 
and dawa opportunities—interacted to help jihadism grow. AST leader Abu Iyadh 
al-Tunisi had been imprisoned since 2003 for involvement in terrorism abroad but 
was released in the general amnesty of March 2011, as were other leading members 
of the group. Thereafter, the group was able to openly undertake dawa efforts, and 
it developed a sophisticated strategy in that regard. Some of AST’s dawa efforts 
were traditional, such as holding dawa events at markets or universities, holding 
public protests, and dominating physical spaces, such as cafés near places of wor- 
ship. But AST also used innovative approaches to dawa, including provision of 
social services and sophisticated use of social media. Almost immediately after it 
undertook humanitarian efforts, AST would post information about its latest ven- 
ture, including photographs, to Facebook and Twitter. Social media served as a 
force multiplier: even if AST did not provide consistent services to an area, its so- 
cial media activity portrayed a rapid pace of humanitarian assistance and thus 
helped the group achieve its goal of visibility. 

But the most significant post-uprisings development with respect to jihadism is 
the Syrian civil war, which has already attracted more Sunni foreign fighters than the 
total number who traveled to South Asia during the decade-long Afghan-Soviet war. 
In addition to the tremendous opportunities it offered to jihadist groups, the Syrian 
civil war led to ISIS’s emergence as an entity independent of al-Qaida. ISIS had been 
clashing with al-Qaida’s leadership for various reasons, including ISIS emir Abu Bakr 
al-Baghdadi’s insistence that al-Qa’ida’s Syrian branch, Jabhat al-Nusra, was subservi- 
ent to him. After some attempts at mediation, on February 2, 2014, al-Qaida’s senior 
leadership announced that it was no longer affiliated with ISIS. In addition to ISIS’s 
insubordination, there were strategic differences between al-Qaida and ISIS that 
would soon be brought to the fore. 

Following its expulsion from al-Qaida, ISIS actively lobbied for al-Qaida’s affili- 
ates to defect and join its cause (lobbying that had, in fact, begun even while ISIS 
remained part of al-Qaida’s network). Following a major ISIS offensive into Iraq, 
capturing a number of cities at lightning speed and then promptly declaring that it 
had reestablished the caliphate, many analysts began to openly state that ISIS had 
eclipsed al-Qaida as the world’s preeminent jihadist organization. Indeed, ISIS’s vis- 
ible successes soon made this view the conventional wisdom.” Some observers sug- 
gested that al-Qaida could face irrelevance or even be forced to disband.” Al-Qaida 
again ended up surpassing expectations, contrasting itself to ISIS’s over-the-top bru- 
tality to change the way it was perceived regionally. 


AL-QAIDA CONFRONTS THE ISIS CHALLENGE 


Al-Qaida turned ISIS’s emergence into a strategic opportunity. Al-Qaida quietly, 
and yet relatively rapidly, gained ground in conflict zones across the Middle East and 
North Africa, including Syria and Yemen, where the group seized territory and em- 
bedded itself within local communities. 
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Al-Qaida’s decision to become more covert and discreet in response to ISIS’s os- 
tentatious successes may seem counterintuitive at first. Indeed, it is the opposite of 
what most analysts expected. But it worked. To understand why al-Qaida made this 
decision, it is worth returning to AQI’s 2007-2009 defeat and the black mark on al- 
Qaida’s reputation. With AQI in a state of collapse by 2010, al-Qaida’s senior leader- 
ship had set out to restore the organization’s global image. Documents recovered 
from bin Laden’s Abbottabad compound provide a glimpse into the measures that 
al-Qa’ida’s leadership considered. 

Al-Qaida’s early reforms focused primarily on changing the group’s strategic ap- 
proach. In a May 2o10 letter to senior al-Qaida official Atiyah Abd al-Rahman, bin 
Laden proposed a “new phase” in al-Qaida’s campaign that would “correct [the mis- 
takes] we made” and “reclaim . . . the trust of a large segment of those who lost their 
trust in the jihadis.”** Central to this new phase was a population-centric strategy that 
mirrored the approach the US had used to defeat AQI. Bin Laden warned that if al- 
Qaida alienated the public, it could win “several battles while losing the war at the 
end.”” In a separate letter to Nasir al-Wuhayshi, the emir of AQAP, Atiyah expounded 
on the need to win over the Muslim population, noting that “the people’s support to 
the mujahedin is as important as the water for fish” (a nod to Mao’s famous adage 
about the importance of the population for insurgents) .*° This embrace of population- 
centric measures meant that the organization had repudiated AQI’s approach, which 
emphasized intimidating, rather than winning over, local communities. 

Al-Qaida even considered changing its name to distance itself from AQIT’s legacy. 
One unnamed al-Qaida official argued that the name al-Qaida had become associ- 
ated with a “military base with fighters” and did not make reference to the group’s 
“broader mission to unify the Nation [umma].”?” The author also noted that the 
group’s name had become dissociated from Islam, and in that way “reduces the feel- 
ing of Muslims that we belong to them, and allows the enemies to claim deceptively 
that they are not at war with Islam and Muslims, but they are at war with the organi- 
zation of al-Qaida.” The official proposed several new names, including Muslim 
Unity Group (Jamaat Wahdat al-Muslimin) and Islamic Nation Unification Party 
(Hizb Tawhid al-Umma al-Islamiyya). Though al-Qaida never changed the broader 
organization's name, the group appears to have heeded the official’s advice in some of 
its expansion efforts. As previously noted, several al-Qaida front groups adopted the 
name Ansar al-Sharia, while al-Qa ida’s Syrian affiliate initially eschewed the al-Qaida 
label in favor of the name Jabhat al-Nusra li-Ahli al-Sham, also known as the al-Nusra 
Front. 

In September 2013, Zawahiri, who had replaced bin Laden as al-Qaida’s emir, re- 
leased the “General Guidelines for Jihad,” which institutionalized the reforms that 
the group had begun in the wake of AQI’s defeat.** The document provides a reveal- 
ing overview of al-Qaida’s move to a more restrained and population-centric strategy. 
In it, Zawahiri instructs subordinates to avoid violence against religious minorities 
and “deviant sects” (referring to non-Sunnis) unless provoked and cautions against 
behavior that could trigger a “revolt of the masses.” Zawahiri similarly advises al- 
Qa ida’s affiliates to refrain from killing women and children, to cease attacks in mar- 
kets and mosques that could result in Muslim deaths, and to tolerate and collaborate 
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with other Islamist groups, even those with whom al-Qaida has profound ideological 
differences. In the event jihadists violate these edicts or otherwise err, Zawahiri urges 
them to apologize and to compensate those who were harmed. The General Guide- 
lines represented the culmination of more than five years of internal discussions and 
debates about how to wipe away the black mark left by AQI. But it was ISIS’s expul- 
sion and subsequent over-the-top brutality that really allowed al-Qaida to advance 
these efforts. 

ISIS’s strategy was diametrically opposed to al-Qaida’s and was designed, at least 
in part, to turn al-Qaiida’s strengths into weaknesses. While al-Qaida often grew 
through clandestine means, ISIS stole the spotlight at every opportunity. ISIS built a 
robust propaganda apparatus suited for the digital age, pumping out a constant 
stream of videos, photos, and statements advertising its victories that were widely 
disseminated by its social media legions.” Al-Qaida sought to build relationships 
with other armed groups, including non-jihadist factions, while ISIS wanted to dom- 
inate all Sunni Muslim groups. Al-Qaida maintained the appearance of a population- 
centric approach, while ISIS openly advertised its brutality against residents of its 
caliphate. 

With this brash approach, ISIS openly wooed al-Qa’ida’s affiliates, attempting to 
absorb its parent’s global network. Many analysts believed ISIS had the decided up- 
per hand in this intra-jihadist competition and thus misunderstood al-Qa ida’s strate- 
gic course. Analysts widely assumed that the only way al-Qaida could remain 
influential was by replicating ISIS’s conspicuous model—for example, by carrying 
out spectacular terrorist attacks. Typical of this view is a February 2015 Foreign Affairs 
article in which Clint Watts argues that al-Qaida is losing its competition to ISIS but 
still has a “clear path back to contention: a dramatic follow-up to the [Charlie] Hebdo 
attack.”3° But al-Qaida defied conventional wisdom and took the opposite approach 
from ISIS. Al-Qaida reduced its public profile, downplayed its successes rather than 
publicizing them, and embedded further within local populations. In this way, al- 
Qaida presented itself to the world as a more palatable alternative to its bloodthirsty 
rival. 

Al-Qaida leaders’ interactions with the media provide a lens for understanding 
the group’s strategy for benefiting from ISIS’s shocking rise. In a discussion with an 
Al Jazeera documentarian in early 2015, Abu Sulayman al-Muhajir, a high-ranking 
al-Nusra Front religious official from Australia, accused ISIS of “delegitimizing” 
other Sunni Muslim groups.” Muhajir contrasted ISIS with the al-Nusra Front, 
which he portrayed as trying to “restore the right of the Muslim people to choose 
their leaders” in Syria. Muhajir’s statement highlighted how al-Qaida’s localization 
strategy featured in its propaganda war with ISIS, as the al-Nusra Front was por- 
trayed as an organic extension of the Syrian revolution and the Syrian people. 

In June 2015, Zhe Guardian published an extended interview with Abu Muham- 
mad al-Maqdisi and Abu Qatada, two of al-Qaida’s most senior religious figures, that 
revealed another noteworthy aspect of al-Qaida’s strategy. Rather than trying to con- 
vince the audience of al-Qaida’s strength or relevance, the two ideologues concen- 
trated on fueling the illusion that ISIS had already destroyed al-Qaida. Maqdisi 
claimed that al-Qaida’s organizational structure had “collapsed,” while Abu Qatada 
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alleged that Zawahiri had become “isolated.”® This portrayal was almost certainly 
disinformation. Al-Qaida had numerous strengths at the time, including affiliates 
that were gaining in Syria, Yemen, Somalia, and North Africa. If Maqdisi and Abu 
Qatada truly feared al-Qaida’s collapse, they likely would have pointed to these 
strengths to rally the group’s supporters. Instead, their emphasis on al-Qaida’s weak- 
nesses was seemingly directed at regimes feeling anxious about allowing the militant 
group to operate more openly. 

‘These media themes were consistent with how al-Qaida affiliates functioned in 
practice. After a coalition of Islamist rebel factions, including the al-Nusra Front, 
seized the northwestern city of Idlib in April 2015, Nusra emir Abu Muhammad 
al-Julani said in an audio statement that his group did not “strive to rule the city or 
to monopolize it without others.”# Julani’s remarks were intended to reassure Idlib 
residents and other Islamist rebel factions that the al-Nusra Front, unlike ISIS, could 
cooperate with others and would not forcibly impose its will on the population. 

AQAP adopted a similar approach to governance after it seized the Yemeni port 
city of Mukalla. The group appointed a local council, known as the Hadhrami Do- 
mestic Council, to govern Mukalla. Initially AQAP adopted a gradualist, somewhat 
lenient approach to the implementation of sharia, though it eventually began crack- 
ing down more heavily on sharia violations.** In a video released shortly after his 
death in June 2015, the AQAP leader Nasir al-Wuhayshi indirectly criticized ISIS for 
focusing on policing minor transgressions, claiming that this approach reflected a 
“narrow understanding” of sharia. Wuyahshi believed it was theologically accept- 
able and strategically wise for sharia to be introduced slowly, allowing Yemenis to 
come to accept it, rather than alienating the population in the earliest stages. 

But while al-Qaida made these global changes, its local approach to countering 
ISIS was the most effective aspect of its anti-ISIS strategy. Al-Qa ida’s affiliates proved 
willing and able to ruthlessly stamp out pro-ISIS sentiment within their ranks. One 
place where al-Qaida’s anti-ISIS strategy has been deadly effective is the Sahel region 
of north-central Africa. In May 2015, Adnan Abu Walid al-Sahraoui, a spokesman for 
al-Murabitun—a jihadist group established in 2013—pledged allegiance to ISIS. Sah- 
raoui ostensibly did so on behalf of the entire al-Murabitun organization. Sahraoui’s 
announcement was not well received by al-Murabitun leader Mokhtar Belmokhtar, 
an al-Qaida loyalist, who quickly released a statement reiterating al-Murabitun’s alle- 
giance to al-Qaida and lambasting Sahraoui for failing to consult with other mem- 
bers.3° Belmokhtar then went on the offensive against al-Murabitun’s pro-ISIS 
contingent, wounding Sahraoui and killing over a dozen of his men in June 2015. 
Several months later, al-Murabitun formally rejoined al-Qaida in the Islamic 
Maghreb (AQIM), cementing the group’s position in the al-Qaida network.?” 
Belmokhtar’s crackdown on Sahraoui shattered ISIS’s expansion prospects in the 
Sahel. 

ISIS fared little better in Somalia, where al-Shabaab, another al-Qaida affiliate, 
mounted a merciless campaign aimed at rooting out ISIS supporters in its ranks. 
ISIS’s early efforts to bribe Shabaab into defecting from al-Qaida were rebuffed.* 
When ISIS changed tack and tried to convince Shabaab foot soldiers and midlevel 
commanders to form a pro-ISIS splinter group, it ran up against stiff resistance. 
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Shabaab’s intelligence wing, the ammiyat, arrested dozens of pro-ISIS militants, and 
perhaps far more than that, while other ISIS sympathizers turned themselves in to 
government security forces to avoid the amniyat’s wrath. As one Shabaab commander 
put it, many ISIS supporters preferred to “fall into the enemy’s hands instead of meet- 
ing death in the hands of” the ammniyat.® As a result of the amniyat’s crackdown, ISIS 
has managed to establish only a small and tenuous foothold in Somalia. 

The Sahel and Somalia are not the only locales where ISIS has struggled to gain a 
foothold. In Afghanistan, ISIS has run up against a much stronger opponent in the 
Taliban, which has contained ISIS’s growth and crushed several nascent pro-ISIS 
factions.‘° In November 2015, the Taliban largely wiped out the Islamic Movement of 
Uzbekistan (IMU), which had pledged allegiance to ISIS several months earlier. The 
IMU’s defeat prompted one of the group’s supporters to remark that “what America 
and its agents could not do in 14 years, the Taliban did in 24 hours.”* ISIS’s struggles 
in Afghanistan amount to a victory for al-Qaida’s coalition-building approach. While 
ISIS has decided to try to take on and crush all competing centers of power, al-Qaida 
has built relationships with local power brokers like the Taliban. 

Essentially, ISIS has struggled to establish a presence in most countries where al- 
Qaida has a foothold. Even when ISIS was at its peak, the vast majority of al-Qaida 
affiliates refused to defect and instead hunted down and neutralized ISIS sympathiz- 
ers. Not only did al-Qaida not lose significant ground to ISIS, but it has also been 
able to take advantage of the ISIS challenge to operate far more openly than it did 
before. 

By skillfully contrasting itself with ISIS while also positioning itself as an ally to 
the Sunni states in the competition between Iran and the Gulf Cooperation Council 
(a coalition between Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Bah- 
rain, and Oman), al-Qaida has put itself in perhaps the strongest position it has ever 
known. The organization is the dominant military force in significant swaths of ter- 
ritory in Syria and wields considerable influence across southern Yemen. Al-Qaida’s 
newest affiliate, al-Qaida in the Indian Subcontinent (AQIS), which was formally 
established in September 2014, has quietly established a foothold in parts of Pakistan 
and Afghanistan and poses a growing threat to India and Bangladesh. Shabaab and 
AQIM are resurgent, with the former group intensifying its attacks on African Union 
forces and the Somali state after a period of relative decline. 

ISIS has not been as fortunate, though its proficiency at launching terrorist attacks 
may be able to sustain it as the remaining territory that ISIS holds slips slowly from 
its grasp. 


THE FUTURE OF ISIS 


The fact that ISIS would not be able to maintain the territory it once controlled—ter- 
ritory that at one point was around the size of Great Britain—was eminently foresee- 
able. ISIS pursued a strategy that made enemies at every turn. After its dramatic 
offensive in June 2014 that allowed it to capture Mosul, Tikrit, and other major Iraqi 
cities, ISIS betrayed groups that had aided its advance, including Jaysh Rijal al- 
Tarigqat al-Naqshabandia (JRTN), Ansar al-Islam, Jaysh al-Mujahedin, and the 
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General Military Council of Iraqi Revolutionaries. ISIS attacked factions with whom 
they were not at war, such as the Kurds in northern Iraq. ISIS also committed atroc- 
ities against religious minorities—specifically, its genocidal campaign against Iraq’s 
Yazidis—that were alarming enough to help drag in an international coalition to 
contain and defeat ISIS. The US did not want to get pulled back into Iraq militarily, 
but ISIS managed to make itself alarming enough to goad the US into a military 
intervention. 

By the beginning of 2017, Iraqi forces were deep in the heart of ISIS’s Iraqi capital 
of Mosul, fighting to retake the city. Meanwhile, the coalition’s noose was tightening 
around its Syrian capital of Raqqa, though it wasn’t clear when the operation to re- 
take Raqqa would begin, nor which forces would be at the front lines. 

As ISIS’s ability to control territory declines, it will likely try to sustain itself by 
emphasizing its extraordinary proficiency at carrying out terrorist attacks throughout 
the globe. During the lunar month of Ramadan in 2016, ISIS carried out an unprec- 
edented global terrorist campaign. Just before that month began, ISIS spokesman 
Abu Muhammad al-Adnani released an audio message exhorting ISIS’s supporters to 
make Ramadan “a month of calamity everywhere for the non-believers,” and urged 
everyone considering migrating to the caliphate to instead carry out attacks in their 
home countries. Adnani’s statement proved to be an ugly portent of things to come, 
as militants acting in ISIS’s name struck in more than ten countries during the group’s 
Ramadan offensive. Highly visible attacks in Istanbul, Dhaka, Orlando, and Baghdad 
left hundreds of civilians dead as operatives targeted airports, restaurants, nightclubs, 
and shopping centers. 

Though some observers have expressed skepticism about the extent of the organi- 
zation’s involvement in these attacks, a growing body of evidence suggests that the 
Ramadan offensive was in fact largely a coordinated and deliberate ISIS campaign. 
Some attacks, like the Istanbul and Baghdad bombings, were centrally directed by 
ISIS attack networks, with the organization deploying trained operatives. Other op- 
erations were the product of collaboration between local networks and ISIS opera- 
tives based in Syria and Iraq who helped to organize and coordinate the attacks 
remotely. 

The Ramadan offensive bore the hallmark of the Amn al-Kharji, the Islamic State's 
secretive external operations wing, which is responsible for planning espionage activ- 
ities and terrorist operations outside the caliphate’s core territory. The Amn al-Kharji 
built a robust infrastructure that enables it to coordinate and direct attacks across the 
globe. Relatively little was known about the Amn al-Kharji’s structure in various 
theaters until the March 2016 attacks in Brussels, but subsequent investigations 
helped to reveal more about ISIS’s European network. 

The Ramadan campaign pulled back the curtain on ISIS’s external operations 
networks in other parts of the world. The June 28, 2016, assault on Istanbul’s airport, 
like the Paris and Brussels attacks, appears to have been organized and coordinated by 
an experienced Syria-based external operations planner.** According to Turkish po- 
lice, the attack’s mastermind was Ahmet Chatayev, a Chechen-born militant and 
former member of the Caucasus Emirate who now resides in ISIS-controlled 
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territory. The three attackers who perpetrated the Istanbul attack are believed to 
have traveled from Raqqa to Turkey about a month before that attack, reportedly 
bringing suicide vests and bombs with them.“* This evidence leaves little doubt that 
the Islamic State centrally planned the Istanbul airport attack. 

Statements from security officials indicate that other attacks in ISIS’s “near abroad” 
(the region surrounding ISIS-controlled territory) during Ramadan were similarly 
directed by operatives inside the caliphate. A spokesman for the Saudi interior min- 
istry asserted that three suicide attacks that struck Saudi Arabia on July 4, 2016, were 
planned in Syria, and he suggested that the suicide vests for the attacks may have also 
been built abroad.*” Similarly, Lebanon’s interior minister concluded that eight sui- 
cide bombers who attacked the northern Lebanese town of al-Qaa on June 27 came 
from Syria. 

The attacks in Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey paint a clear picture of ISIS’s 
external operations capabilities nearby and abroad. ISIS has developed robust net- 
works in countries across the Middle East by both tapping into local recruitment 
pools and deploying operatives from inside the caliphate to set up shop in neighbor- 
ing states. The leadership of the Amn al-Kharji has maintained direct contact with its 
cells abroad, and the Ramadan campaign highlighted ISIS’s ability to mobilize these 
networks as a part of a coordinated campaign. 

But some of the attacks attributed to ISIS during its Ramadan campaign did not 
have the same kind of central direction. In regions far from ISIS’s territorial strong- 
hold, the group’s ability to play a hands-on role in operational planning may be 
somewhat limited. Thus, ISIS has engaged in what can be described as “virtual plan- 
ning”: having Syria-based foreign fighters coordinate attacks via online communica- 
tions with local networks. Looking broadly at the virtual planning model, beyond 
even its use in the Ramadan 2016 campaign, it is clear how this approach has greatly 
expanded the group’s operational reach. 

In the virtual planner model, most of the attackers have never personally met the 
ISIS operatives they are conspiring with. Rather, ISIS has taken advantage of recent 
advances in online communications and encryption to engineer a process by which 
the group’s top operatives can directly guide lone attackers, playing an intimate role 
in the conceptualization, target selection, timing, and execution of attacks. Virtual 
planners can offer operatives the same services once provided by physical networks. 
This model has helped transform lone attackers who rely heavily on the Internet from 
the bungling wannabes of a decade ago into something more dangerous. The virtual 
planner model allows ISIS to maximize the impact and propaganda value of attacks 
waged in its name, making sure they are seamlessly incorporated into the group's 
overarching strategy. At the same time, this model avoids many of the risks associated 
with physically training operatives. 

Prior to ISIS’s emergence, al-Qaida often used its propaganda and public state- 
ments to try to inspire lone individuals to carry out attacks. Anwar al-Awlaki was one 
particularly successful example of this approach. But ISIS’s virtual planner model is 
an outgrowth of, and improvement upon, what Awlaki did. For one, ISIS’s virtual 
planners have the potential to cast a wider recruitment net than Awlaki did. Awlaki 
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was, of course, a product of the age of mass communication and global interconnec- 
tivity, but even his superb oratorical skills could not match the feelings of “remote 
intimacy” with people halfway across the world that can be fostered through social 
media, or the volume and two-way nature of communications that medium allows.” 
Indian intelligence officials believe that ISIS’s South Asia virtual planner, Yusuf al- 
Hindi, has been in touch with more than eight hundred Indians through Facebook 
and WhatsApp.® It seems that none of ISIS’s propagandists or virtual planners pos- 
sess the same kind of raw magnetism that Awlaki has for English speakers, but they 
have the advantage of exploiting a medium that is simply more engrossing due to the 
constant contact it allows. 

This continuous contact may allow a higher recruitment rate than the essentially 
one-way communication of video postings. By building an intimate relationship with 
the potential attacker, the virtual planner provides encouragement and validation, 
addressing the individual’s doubts and hesitations. Virtual planners can replicate the 
same social pressures that exist in in-person cells. As Peter Weinberger of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland’s National Consortium for the Study of Terrorism and Responses to 
Terrorism put it, “People will get in these chat rooms and they will feel like they have 
a relationship with someone. That's where the peer-to-peer contact is drawing them 
in.”* This does not diminish the importance of in-person recruiting networks, where 
social pressures are likely more acute than in the online environment. But there isn’t 
always an in-person network in place that can interact with potential operatives. 
People can simply wander into searchable online networks, rather than having to be 
identified and carefully socialized by in-person networks that must act covertly. And 
unlike physical networks, the virtual planner model does not risk the capture or death 
of the network’s key operatives. 

Individuals inspired by ISIS reach out directly to virtual planners for guidance and 
assistance in carrying out attacks. For example, virtual planner Junaid Hussain, a 
former British hacker turned terrorist, sent operative Junead Khan a bomb-making 
manual to assist him in a 2015 plot.* Beyond recruitment and operational guidance, 
virtual planners can also bring disparate individuals and cells together to form larger 
attack networks. This is something that ISIS virtual planner Rachid Kassim did suc- 
cessfully, including in a September 2016 plot that brought together three female ter- 
rorists who did not know each other before he formed a relationship with all three. 

ISIS’s virtual planners allow the group to effectively seize ownership over what 
would previously have been considered lone wolf attacks. By creating a bridge be- 
tween potential militants and the organization, virtual planners empower lone actors 
to fulfill ISIS’s objectives while requiring minimal resources from the organization. 
Virtual planners transform these individuals into ambassadors for ISIS’s brand and 
soldiers who can advance its strategic aims. Each attack showcases ISIS’s global reach. 
In this way, virtual planners help maximize the psychological and reputational effects 
of violence committed in ISIS’s name. 

ISIS’s future terrorism efforts will employ both the Amn al-Kharji and the virtual 
planner model to maintain the organization’s prominence even as its territorial con- 
trol declines. 
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CONCLUSION 


Al-Qaida’s successes can be attributed to a number of factors. Geopolitical develop- 
ments, including the escalation of tensions between Iran and Saudi Arabia, and cer- 
tain Sunni states’ increasing willingness to work with unsavory actors to counter 
Iranian efforts, have benefited al-Qaida in Syria and Yemen. Al-Qaida also continues 
to exploit the instability produced by the Arab uprisings. But al-Qaida’s handling of 
ISIS’s emergence has also been a factor in the former’s gains. While ISIS horrifies the 
world and alienates Sunni Muslims with its brutality, al-Qaida appeals to local pop- 
ulations and other armed factions by casting itself as a less extreme alternative to ISIS. 

It’s clear that al-Qaida is better positioned than ISIS to succeed in the future. 
ISIS’s growth model, which emphasizes immediate, constant, and highly public suc- 
cesses, is undoubtedly effective when the group is winning. Indeed, when ISIS swept 
through northern Iraq in the summer of 2014, the group seemed nearly unstoppable, 
with its sleek propaganda apparatus amplifying its every victory. But it is not clear 
that ISIS ever prepared itself for a rainy day—and now a rainy season has arrived for 
its caliphate. 

Al-Qaida, on the other hand, has a track record of thriving in the face of adversity. 
In the case of both AQP’s failed experiment and the Arab uprisings, al-Qa’ida’s capac- 
ity for strategic patience and ability to adapt its approach enabled it to overcome 
challenges and capitalize on unanticipated opportunities. Al-Qaida continues to play 
the long game today. While the international community remains largely focused on 
ISIS, al-Qaida is flying below the radar, building its support base in countries like 
Syria and Yemen, establishing safe havens, destabilizing enemy states, and preparing 
for a post-ISIS future. Al-Qaida, like ISIS, boasts reestablishment of the caliphate as 
its goal, but it believes that ISIS was too hasty in announcing the return of the caliph- 
ate when the foes of jihadists could still, with relative ease, bring ISIS’s “state” to ruin. 

Unlike ISIS, which is happy to alienate even prospective allies, al-Qaida has main- 
tained a relationship with donors and other external supporters. After the 9/11 at- 
tacks, the United States put considerable effort into shutting down the charity 
networks that supported al-Qaida throughout the globe. But times have changed. 
With several states now openly aiding al-Qaida in Syria and elsewhere, opportunities 
for nongovernmental and quasi-governmental organizations that support al-Qaida 
to expand their assistance to the jihadist group have magnified. The longer the inter- 
national community underestimates al-Qaida’s planning and potency, the more en- 
trenched the group will become and the more difficult it will be to uproot. 

This is not to say that ISIS is going away anytime soon. It is likely to endure as a 
challenge—and in turn, the difficulties that the US has had in countering its VNSA 
opponents raises the question of whether it possesses the right toolkit to deal with the 
challenges they represent. 

One analogy that can contextualize the competition between VNSAs and the state 
is that of start-up companies against legacy industries in the economic sphere. In the 
economic sphere, behemoth companies like Borders or Blockbuster have been com- 
pletely displaced by younger competitors that are more agile, able to rapidly shift 
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their strategy, and capable of seamlessly incorporating the newest technologies into 
their business model. VNSAs are the start-ups of the political organizing sphere: they 
have been able to quickly evolve, adapt, and cleverly exploit emerging technologies. 
Governments, in turn, look a lot like legacy industries. 

How can state actors adapt? The approach adopted by Intuit, a company that sells 
financial management products, may provide a good model. At first glance, Intuit 
appears to bea large bureaucratic corporation: founded three decades ago, it has more 
than 7,500 employees and generates several billion dollars a year in revenue. But the 
company’s founder, Scott Cook, sought to transform Intuit’s culture after tabulating 
data on new products and concluding “that the company was getting a measly return 
on its massive investments.” Cook looked to unconventional sources of wisdom, 
including bringing Eric Ries, author of the best-selling book Startup Lessons Learned, 
to his headquarters to see how well Intuit’s organizational principles stacked up 
against those of start-up competitors. Cook transformed Intuit into a “30-year-old 
startup.”® Employees would pitch Cook new ideas during lunchtime, with Cook and 
his colleagues brainstorming about envisioned products. Intuit instituted “innova- 
tion time,” allowing employees to spend to percent of their work hours developing 
new products and projects, an approach first popularized by Google.’ 

State actors that face VNSA challengers will have to consider whether to remake 
themselves in the image of “lean start-ups.” This means chipping away at—or some- 
times radically slicing through—entrenched bureaucracy and building smaller, more 
agile agencies. Here are some principles gleaned from start-ups that would help state 
actors approach the VNSA challenge more successfully: 


© De-bureaucratize. Bureaucracy kills. Threats move quickly, and in general every 
level of bureaucracy slows down response time. De-bureaucratized cells within 
government can serve as fast-moving start-ups within the broader bureaucracy, 
providing innovative responses in pursuit of the executive's strategic directives. 

° Allow the state to acquire the skills it wants, when it wants. The US federal gov- 
ernment’s hiring and contracting policies are so byzantine that they virtually 
ensure that government will frequently fail to hire the best and brightest, that 
the government will often get suboptimal services, and that all of this will cost 
more money. All of this points to a defective architecture. 

© Let market forces work to the states advantage. There is no reason that the incen- 
tive structure for analysts should not favor better, more accurate predictions. 
Any time the state fails to properly incentivize analysts, it voluntarily makes 
itself maladaptive in the face of the twenty-first century’s immense challenges. 


The road that state actors must take to incorporate more start-up principles is 
likely to be replete with obstacles. But if state actors do not evolve, they will see their 
legitimacy and power erode further. The cost will also likely be reflected in bodies on 
the streets, as we have recently seen in vicious attacks in Paris, Brussels, Istanbul, and 
so many other cities. 

VNSAs, including the jihadist VNSAs discussed in this chapter, are now a fixture 


in global politics. They have entrenched themselves in local communities, building 
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bonds and social networks that will take years to dismantle. And VNSAs are likely to 
become more emboldened by new technologies. State actors will have no choice but 
to adapt to this new reality. Better understanding VNSAs is part of the solution, but 
so too is asking whether governments have an organizational design that is suitable 
for this challenge. 
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CHAPTER 20 


THE PUSH AND PULL OF 
STRATEGIC COOPERATION 


The US Relationship with Turkey in the Middle East 


Henri J. Barkey 


Not long before the 1974 Cyprus crisis, the US administration decided to move Tur- 
key, along with Greece and Cyprus, from the Near East to Europe. This, of course, 
was just an organizational change within the State Department, but it would underlie 
much of Washington’s approach to Turkey in the ensuing decades. The importance of 
Turkey, a major US ally during the Cold War, was measured largely by its contribu- 
tion to NATO’s struggle against the Soviet Union. Its strategic location close to both 
the Soviet Union and the Middle East (one of the premier theaters for superpower 
rivalry) and control of the straits that connect the Black Sea to the Aegean and Med- 
iterranean made Turkey vital to the United States. With the 1991 collapse of the So- 
viet Union, Washington continued to insist that Turkey was a European country and 
worked hard to firmly ensconce Ankara in Western institutions by championing its 
candidacy for European Union (EU) membership. 

The new geopolitics of the post-Soviet space opened new arenas of economic and 
political opportunities for Turkey. It could demonstrate that it had a role to play in 
Central Asia and the Caucasus, hitherto ruled by Moscow, and, with the collapse of 
Yugoslavia and the subsequent conflicts in Bosnia and Kosovo, in the Balkans as well. 

The Cold War had imposed narrow and yet simple constraints on the relations 
between the US and its allies. But with the collapse of the Soviet Union, Turkish- 
American relations evolved, became more complex and at times contentious. The 
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traditional issues, such as Greece and Cyprus, were joined by Iraq, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan, the post-9/1 war on terrorism, oil pipelines from the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia, Turkish-Israeli rapprochement, and the future evolution of a European se- 
curity infrastructure. Through the Obama administration, the US commitment to 
Turkey’s EU candidacy remained solid even as Turkey's prospects rose and ebbed 
(which they had done considerably by 2017). Despite the confluence of issues, Anka- 
ras view is somewhat jaundiced by the fact that it has not achieved a sense of parity 
in its relations with the United States. Criticism of its human rights practices in the 
1990s by Washington was a constant irritant for Turkish authorities, who also har- 
bored deep suspicions of US intentions in northern Iraq. Still, Turkey's devastating 
economic crisis in 2001 was a reminder of its deep dependence on Washington. 

With the end of the Cold War, Ankara’s focus gradually shifted to the hitherto 
disregarded Middle East. Ironically, it is in the Middle East that the United States has 
found Ankara to be most relevant to its own policies and ambitions. During the 
1990s, Saddam Hussein emerged as the single most important factor in US-Turkish 
relations as the Turks were critical to the US policy of containing Iraq. The 2003 Iraq 
war dealt Turkish-American relations a serious blow, primarily because Turkey re- 
fused to allow a second northern front against Baghdad and the concomitant transit 
of US troops through its territory. Ankara feared that the war would bring Iraqi 
Kurds much closer to independence, with serious implications for its own Kurdish 
population. 

The 2002 advent of the AKP, a “moderate” Islam-oriented Justice and Develop- 
ment Party, brought new risks and opportunities to the relationship. On the one 
hand, the party’s roots were in the anti-Western and anti-American Islamist move- 
ment of yesteryear and created the risk of a domestic political confrontation between 
it and the secular civilian and military establishment. On the other hand, the advent 
through the ballot box of a moderate Islamist party, committed to European integra- 
tion, validated the US discourse on democracy. 

By 2010, the US-Turkish relationship had soured; ironically, the change came 
about during the Obama presidency, an administration that was perceived as far 
friendlier to Turkey, and despite the proliferation of arenas of cooperation such as the 
G20 and the UN Security Council. A new, self-confident Turkish foreign policy— 
which emphasized its centrality in global affairs, pushed for preeminence in adjoining 
regions, and disagreed sharply with Washington on critical issues—had emerged. 
While Ankara and Washington began to see eye to eye on Iraq, Iran, Armenia, and 
Israel, the acrimonious tone led some in Washington to question Turkey’s direction. 

The relationship was quickly repaired with the advent of the Arab uprisings, which 
saw Obama and Prime Minister Recep Tayyip Erdogan confer often and strategize 
together. However, that too would be a passing fling. The Syrian crisis helped sow 
acrimony again as the two partners disagreed over whom to support among the myr- 
iad of groups in Syria. 

This chapter focuses on the post-Cold War Turkish-American relationship within 
the context of the Middle East, and for simplicity’s sake I define the region to include 
the Caucasus and Central Asia as well. Despite a contextual focus on the Middle East, 
I consider other important US-Turkish issues as well. 
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ORIGINS OF THE 
TURKISH-AMERICAN RELATIONSHIP 


The Turkish-American relationship in the post-World War II era dates to Soviet 
leader Josef Stalin’s threats to both Greece and Turkey and the promulgation of the 
Truman Doctrine in March 1947. The Truman Doctrine marked the beginning of the 
Cold War and containment policy and redefined Turkey’s position in the world from 
a reluctant late participant in the war effort against the Axis powers to a frontline state 
in the fight against Communism. Turkey, together with Greece, joined the NATO 
alliance in 1952. The change in external alliances was accompanied by an equally 
dramatic turn of events within Turkey: the one-party state established by Turkey's 
founder, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, gave way—albeit slowly and reluctantly—to a mul- 
tiparty political system, and the new leaders of Turkey remained closely attached to 
the United States. 

The Democrat Party, which took over the reins of power in Turkey in 1950, was 
ostensibly more pro—United States and, more important perhaps, more market ori- 
ented. Once in power, the Democrat administration of Adnan Menderes took the 
lead in the creation of the 1955 Baghdad Pact, a bloc of countries that joined together 
to thwart Soviet advances into the Arab Middle East.’ The Baghdad Pact, comprising 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan, was short-lived because Iraq pulled out following the 
1958 overthrow of the regime in Baghdad. The pact reinvented itself as the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO), although it proved to be of limited use. 

The US-Turkish relations suffered from ups and downs because of the rivalry with 
Greece, another NATO ally. The island of Cyprus, home to Greeks and Turks, gained 
its independence from Great Britain in 1960. The intercommunal conflicts between 
majority Greeks and minority Turks on Cyprus often brought Turkey to the brink of 
invading the island in defense of the Turks. In 1964 a last-minute letter from Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson threatening Ankara with serious repercussions should it invade 
the island is credited with stopping the Turkish government from pursuing this 
course. In 1974, however, following a coup in Cyprus inspired by the ruling military 
junta in Athens, Turkish troops intervened. Even though the initial July 1974 Turkish 
invasion—conducted under the auspices of the London agreement that had formally 
recognized Turkey, Greece, and Britain as guarantor powers for the island’s commu- 
nities—received mixed international reviews, the Turks followed it up by a second 
one in August. The latter resulted in the current status quo. The reaction to the sec- 
ond military action was quite drastic. The US Congress, in opposition to the admin- 
istration’s wishes, imposed an arms embargo on Turkey, which would last from 1975 
to 1978, further embittering Turkish attitudes toward the United States. In reaction 
to the embargo, the Turkish prime minister, Suleyman Demirel, closed all US bases 
in Turkey except for those that had a specific NATO mission and announced the 
intention of his government to pursue a policy of rapprochement with Arab and 
Eastern Bloc countries. 

Tensions with the United States coincided with a period of domestic turbulence 
in Turkey. Starting in the late 1960s, anti-Americanism, largely a mirror image of 
student movements in Europe and elsewhere around the globe, permeated all levels 
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of society.” In the 1970s, economic difficulties, coupled with the rise of militant left- 
and right-wing groups, seriously undermined Turkey’s stability. The political system 
seemed to come under siege from every corner of the country and every political 
tendency; in addition to the left- and right-wing groups, Islamist and Kurdish orga- 
nizations had also began to agitate. In turn, Turkey’s instability began to worry Wash- 
ington and its European allies. 

Frayed Turkish-American relations began to mend with the lifting of the arms 
embargo in 1978 and, more importantly, with the rapid transformation of Turkey's 
immediate neighborhood. The Iranian revolution created a new revisionist anti- 
American power in a sensitive region and cost the United States an intelligence perch 
for eavesdropping on the Soviet Union. That same year, the Soviets invaded Afghan- 
istan, and although Turkey would not figure prominently in the proxy war that 
Washington would initiate, the Cold War was back on, emphasizing once again Tur- 
key’s strategic location. Washington, attuned to Turkey’s geostrategic importance, was 
muted in its criticism when Turkish generals took power in September 1980 amid 
rising political violence and parliamentary deadlock. 

The 1980s would usher in a new era in Turkish politics. The centerpiece of this 
decade was the economic reforms initiated by Turgut Ozal. He first unleashed them 
in January 1980 for Demirel’s government; he continued them as minister in charge 
of the economy during the military interregnum; and he accelerated them following 
his 1983 victory in the first elections since the coup. In effect, he single-handedly 
managed to transform Turkey’s economy from an inward-looking one to an export- 
oriented one. Ozal’s success in the economic sphere brought a degree of self- 
confidence to Turkey as the Turkish private sector started to export furiously, especially 
to Europe. In the years that followed, the economic reforms would be crucial in en- 
hancing Turkey’s attractiveness to the EU. Although Ozal’s approach found favor in 
Washington, nagging issues remained. Among them was the role of ethnic lobbies in 
Washington, primarily Greek and Armenian, in undermining the Turkish cause. The 
Greek lobby was seen as responsible for imposing the arms embargo in 1975, and 
Armenian groups succeeded in making the 1915 Ottoman genocide of Armenians a 
salient political issue. Attempts in Congress to pass resolutions recognizing the geno- 
cide brought about strong Turkish reactions, often overshadowing other diplomatic 
business. Ankara’s troubles in Congress spurred it to seek its own allies in the United 
States. 


US-TURKISH RELATIONS 
UNDER IRAQ’S SHADOW: PHASE 1 


Iraq’s August 1990 invasion of Kuwait represented the first challenge of the post-Cold 
War era. From then on, directly or indirectly, Iraq would cast its long shadow over 
US-Turkish relations. The Iraq issue is best analyzed in two phases: the first phase 
covers the period from the Gulf War to September 11, 2001; the second phase revolves 
around the 2003 US invasion of Iraq and the ensuing insurgency. Turkey’s proximity 
to Iraq and the basing of US aircraft at the Incirlik air base to maintain a no-fly zone 
over northern Iraq after the conclusion of the Gulf War would make Turkey a 
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linchpin in Washington’s containment strategy of Baghdad. As long as Saddam Hus- 
sein ruled Iraq, US policy, as it evolved through the 1990s, could not be implemented 
without Ankara’s help. The Gulf crisis also exacerbated the insurrection by Turkish 
Kurds in the country’s southeastern regions. The often-brutal methods employed by 
the Turkish state to combat this rebellion increasingly put it at odds with its US ally. 

At the onset of the Kuwait crisis, President Ozal—despite his limited powers as 
president and facing a great deal of opposition at home—managed to orient Turkish 
policy behind the United States and its allies in what he was sure would be the win- 
ning side. At his instigation, his government closed down Iraq’s main export pipelines 
to the Mediterranean in anticipation of UN sanctions resolutions. Ozal struck a cor- 
dial relationship with President George H. W. Bush during the crisis and proved 
quite willing to push his country even farther along the path of cooperation with the 
allies.3 The opposition to his policies became so fierce that for the first time in Turkish 
history a chief of staff of the armed forces resigned in protest rather than cooperate 
with his president.‘ 

When the defeated Iraqi regime turned on its own unruly population in 1991, the 
Kurds in the north, who had taken advantage of the Gulf War to rebel, began to flee 
in large numbers to the Iranian and Turkish borders, resulting in a massive refugee 
crisis. For Turkey, which was confronting a Kurdish insurgency of its own, the inflow 
of more Kurds into its territory was an unacceptable burden. As a result, the United 
States, with its allies, put together a force composed of aircraft and ground troops 
called Operation Provide Comfort (OPC) to force Iraqi troops out of northern Iraq 
and allow Kurdish refugees to return home. OPC, based in Turkey, required periodic 
approval by the Turkish parliament, and because of the acrimonious debates it gener- 
ated, it became a source of tension between Washington and Ankara. These bitter 
debates were often marked by the quiet, last-minute intervention of the powerful 
Turkish military in favor of renewing the OPC’s mandate. The process, however, did 
not serve either country well. 

Turkish insecurities regarding OPC were directly related to the domestic Kurdish 
insurgency led by the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) and its leader, Abdullah 
Ocalan, which peaked around 1992. The government felt seriously threatened by the 
PKK taking advantage of Kurdish-controlled northern Iraq and the sympathetic pop- 
ulace in southeastern Turkey. As casualties mounted in the southeast, Turks feared the 
influence of the Iraqi Kurdish example. Iraqi Kurds, thanks to OPC, were no longer 
living as subjects of the Iraqi regime and had established their own government struc- 
tures and had even organized their own elections. Ankara, moreover, was alarmed at 
the prospect of eventual Iraqi Kurdish independence and its demonstration effect on 
its own Kurds. Turkish policy in the 1990s became focused on discouraging Iraqi 
Kurds from breaking away and on encouraging Saddam’s regime to peacefully reinte- 
grate the north. As such, Turkish and American policy diverged significantly over 
Iraq. A principal proponent of this strategy in Turkey was none other than former 
prime minister Biilent Ecevit, who in opposition became the most vociferous critic 
(together with the Islamist leader Necmettin Erbakan) of US policy and OPC in 
particular. Ecevit accused the United States of planning to create a putative Kurdish 
state in northern Iraq.’ 
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Over time, OPC was restructured, its land component removed, and its renewals 
routinized. It was renamed Operation Northern Watch (ONW). ONW and its 
southern counterpart represented a first line of defense for the United States against 
Saddam and increased the psychological pressure on Baghdad by reminding it daily 
that it did not control its own territory. It would not be an exaggeration to argue that 
without ONW, Washington's Iraq policy could have collapsed. As the popularity of 
UN-imposed economic sanctions on Iraq waned in the late 1990s, ONW’s impor- 
tance grew. 

However, this was not a one-way street, as ONW provided numerous benefits 
to Turkey. It was an important source of Turkish leverage in Washington, which 
always had to take account of Turkish sensitivities in Iraq and elsewhere for fear 
of jeopardizing ONW. ONW provided a cover for Turkish military incursions 
into northern Iraq in pursuit of PKK insurgents. More importantly, it crystallized 
US support for Turkey’s position on the PKK as a terrorist organization and en- 
sured Washington’s collaboration in Ocalan’s apprehension in February 1999 after 
his eviction from Syria.* Ocalan’s capture was an important victory for Ankara as 
the PKK, in order to prevent the Turkish authorities from executing its leader, 
decided to halt its military operations and remove its fighters from Turkish soil to 
northern Iraq. 

Despite the increasing collaboration between Washington and Ankara, Iraq re- 
mained a source of tension in Turkish-American relations throughout the Clinton 
administration. Turks were suspicious of US intentions in the region. They were con- 
vinced that their own Kurdish problem and the PKK insurgency could be attributed 
to the absence of “legitimate authority” in northern Iraq (which was controlled by 
two Kurdish factions at loggerheads with each other), the collapse of their trade rela- 
tions with Baghdad following the Gulf War, and the imposition of economic sanc- 
tions on Iraq. They made it clear that their preference was the reunification of Iraqi 
territory under the control of the central government in Baghdad. This Turkish posi- 
tion ran counter to US preferences, but the internecine divisions within the Kurdish 
community between the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) and the Kurdish Dem- 
ocratic Party (KDP)—led by Jalal Talabani and Masoud Barzani, respectively— 
would continue to undermine Washington's position. 

The unresolved status of Iraq, particularly northern Iraq, and the prospect of 
Kurdish autonomy compelled Turkey to become an active player in northern Iraqi 
politics. In its determination to eradicate the PKK and prevent the deepening of 
Kurdish autonomy in the north, Ankara alternated its support among the different 
Kurdish factions. It sporadically engaged in large military incursions into the north, 
based troops there, and with time created the Iraqi Turkmen Front (ITF), composed 
of members of the Turkish-speaking minority in Iraq, as a counterweight to the 
Kurds and their aspirations. Trade between Iraq and Turkey flourished, especially af- 
ter the oil-for-food UN resolution, which stipulated that Iraqi oil exports could be 
used to import food and medicine. Although this trade did not match prewar levels, 
it nonetheless provided Turkey with access to oil, including smuggled oil, and some 
leverage over the Iraqi Kurds (particularly the KDP). In order to support Ankara, 
which had complained bitterly about the losses it had incurred as a result of the 
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Kuwait war, the United States insisted that a majority of the oil to be exported out of 
Iraq be transported through Turkish pipelines. 


THE CONTEXT BEYOND IRAQ 


Although Iraq was a dominating concern in the 1990s, other issues influenced and 
enriched the complex US-Turkish relations. Throughout the 1990s, the United States, 
concerned about Turkish domestic political stability, tried to fortify Ankara by en- 
dorsing its quest for European Union membership and by supporting it economically 
and pushing it to reform its archaic approach to human rights and ethnic relations. 
The latter effort often produced sharp differences between the two countries, yet 
Turkish-American relations were on the mend by the end of the decade. Ankara, not 
surprisingly, took a dim view of US interference in its domestic politics when the 
Clinton administration criticized Turkey's undemocratic practices and its repression 
of Kurdish rights and Islamic parties. Still, the US administration simultaneously 
pursued a number of initiatives designed to improve Turkey’s regional standing, im- 
prove its EU membership chances, and strengthen its integration with the world 
economy.’ These included the push for the construction of an oil pipeline from Baku 
to the Mediterranean port city of Ceyhan, which would make Turkey a major transit 
route for Caspian oil; the inclusion of Turkey on the list of the ten big emerging 
markets, requiring special US attention; and the push for the successful conclusion of 
negotiations for a customs union with the EU. Later on, when the EU snubbed An- 
kara at the 1997 Luxembourg summit, Washington undertook a relentless campaign 
to convince the Europeans that Turkey deserved consideration for membership. 

Perhaps the most emblematic moment of this relationship occurred during Presi- 
dent Clinton’s visit to Turkey in autumn 1999. Spending a record five days in this 
country (including attendance at the OSCE [Organization for Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe] summit), the president visited with the 1999 earthquake victims and 
gave a well-received speech at the Turkish Grand National Assembly. 

One of the more fundamental changes in Turkish foreign policy after the demise 
of the Soviet Union and the Gulf War had been its burgeoning relationship with Is- 
rael. The dramatic proof of this transformation came about during the tenure of 
Prime Minister Necmettin Erbakan, perhaps the single most anti-Israeli and anti- 
Semitic Turkish politician, who, under pressure from his armed forces, had to sign a 
military cooperation agreement with Israel. The nature of Turkish-Israeli relations 
was controversial. For some, it was a strategic relationship designed to radically 
change the balance of power in the Middle East, whereas others saw it as a develop- 
ment that came about—albeit in an accelerated fashion—following years of deliber- 
ate neglect.* There were a number of reasons why Turkey decided to embark on 
cooperation with Israel. The Oslo agreements between Israel and the PLO in 1993 
enabled Ankara to relax its approach to Israel. For the Turkish military fighting the 
PKK insurgency, an opening to Israel served to punish Syria, which had been harbor- 
ing the PKK chief Ocalan. The close cooperation of Syria’s northern and southern 
neighbors, the two most formidable regional military powers, was received with great 
alarm in the Arab world. 
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But among the most important reasons for the rapprochement was the perception 
in Turkey that improving relations with Israel would help Turkey in Washington. 
Absent an effective lobby of its own, Ankara had already begun to use its own Jewish 
citizens to lobby the United States. Still, this was not enough to counter what Ankara 
had come to believe was the influence of “evil lobbies” or “foreign elements,” meaning 
the Greek and Armenian lobbies, with the US Congress.’ In addition to these, hu- 
man rights nongovernmental organizations had stepped up their criticisms of Turkey 
on Capitol Hill, especially with the intensification of the conflict in southeastern 
Turkey. Close cooperation with Israel would help Turkey’s image in the generally 
Israel-friendly US Congress and mobilize Jewish American groups to lobby in Anka- 
ras favor. From this perspective, the strategy worked; not only did the pro-Israel 
groups begin to help Turkey, but the courtship survived the ups and downs of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict and volatile Turkish politics until 2008. As explained be- 
low, the relationship collapsed when Erdogan, who had personally invested his pres- 
tige to broker secret negotiations between Israelis and Syrians, felt betrayed by Israel's 
decision to launch an attack on Gaza days after then Israeli prime minister Ehud 
Barak had visited Ankara. Following the Gaza fighting Erdogan publicly excoriated 
Israeli president Shimon Peres at a Davos meeting."° 

A second reason for the Turkish decision to seek a closer relationship with Israel 
had to do with concerns about Washington’s reliability as an arms supplier in an era 
of greater human rights sensitivities and raging counterinsurgency campaign against 
Kurds. Early during the Clinton administration, a helicopter sale got bogged down 
in the halls of Congress, forcing Ankara to withdraw the order rather than face the 
prospect of a humiliating rejection. With other contracts subjected to these same 
criteria, Israel represented an alternative source of weapons. Given Israel’s desire to 
develop markets for its relatively small arms industry and to improve relations with 
Turkey, it was unlikely that human rights or any other consideration would under- 
mine such sales. 

Israel derived important advantages such as the ability to train its air force pilots 
in Turkey, away from the very limited land space offered by Israel itself. The military 
dimension of the relationship was shrouded in secrecy and, therefore, attracted far 
more attention than it perhaps deserved. This is not to say that the military relation- 
ship was unimportant to either side—after all, Israeli aircraft began to routinely train 
in Turkey, and Israel successfully participated in contracts to sell Turkey a variety of 
weaponry—but rather that its strategic importance may have been overrated. 

During the 1998 crisis with Syria over Ocalan, Damascus and the rest of the Arab 
world clearly perceived Turkey’s greater self-confidence to be a direct result of its new 
relationship with Israel. Israeli leaders, by contrast, tried to signal Syria that they were 
not party to this escalation in tensions. The rest of the Middle East, especially Iran, 
viewed this relationship with alarm, as suggestions were made in the Turkish press 
that Israel would take advantage of its flight training to destroy Tehran’s weapons-of- 
mass-destruction capabilities. But there was another aspect to this Turkish-Israeli re- 
lationship that escaped scrutiny: the economic dimension. Economic ties, unlike 
military ones, take much longer to bear fruit. While still lagging the close military 
ties, the Turkish-Israeli economic relationship blossomed with time, benefiting from 
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the fact that Israel enjoyed a free trade agreement with the United States, which pro- 
vided Turkish exporters with an additional means of reaching the lucrative American 
market. 

As far as Washington was concerned, the Turkish-Israeli relationship was long 
overdue. The United States provided some incentives, but by and large it took the 
position that these two countries could decide on their own the limits to their rela- 
tionship. Burgeoning ties between the two strong regional allies were extended—al- 
beit before the collapse of the Oslo peace process—to another US ally, Jordan. This 
three-way relationship was an example of the “rise of new ‘security geometries’ or al- 
liances in critical regions” in which the United States, by virtue of its dominant role 
in these countries’ international relations, had the ability to influence the wider re- 
gion in which they coexist.” This did not mean that the United States and Turkey saw 
eye to eye on all Middle Eastern issues. As much as Washington would have liked to 
enlist Ankara in its efforts to contain Iran, the fact of the matter was that Turkish- 
Iranian relations were complex and marked by both cooperation and competition 
befitting the remnants of two imperial powers. Whereas Turkey welcomed US sup- 
port for the construction of the Baku-Ceyhan pipeline, Turks also went ahead with a 
gas pipeline originating in Iran, despite US efforts to isolate Iran. On the other hand, 
Turks, having complained of Iranian interference in their domestic affairs ranging 
from support for the PKK to support for Islamist terrorist groups or other Islamic 
organizations, were keenly aware of their neighbor’s growing WMD threat and, 
hence, welcomed US attempts at limiting Tehran’s capabilities. 


US-TURKISH RELATIONS 
UNDER IRAQ’S SHADOW: PHASE 2 


The George W. Bush administration took the helm in January 2001, and it included 
many top officials who had advocated taking a much harder line against Saddam 
Hussein. The 9/11 attacks and the anthrax episode that shut down Capitol Hill simply 
provided the rationale for the administration’s decision to topple the Iraqi leader. As 
a result, Iraq began to loom larger in US-Turkish relations. 

The initial change in the Bush administration’s priorities, its intention to pursue 
terrorists to the ends of the earth, suited Ankara well. First and foremost, for Tur- 
key the al-Qaida threat was a vindication of its own discourse on terrorism. An- 
kara, therefore, was confident it would receive greater support against the PKK. 
Moreover, the obscurantist character of both the Taliban and al-Qaida enhanced 
the ruling secular Turkish civilian and military elites’ view that making concessions 
to Islamists, whether in Turkey or in the Middle East, was the beginning of a slip- 
pery slope. Turkey was one of the first countries to offer Washington its support for 
the war on terrorism, and by announcing that Turkish troops would be the first to 
replace the British peacekeeping forces in Kabul, Ankara further enhanced its im- 
age. Turkey tendered not only materiel assistance but also its credentials as a Mus- 
lim ally of the United States at a time when many in the Islamic world began to 
perceive the war on terrorism as a war on Islam. The Ankara government offered its 
backing despite the fact that large majorities of the Turkish public, according to 
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opinion polls, opposed not only the dispatch of troops to Afghanistan but also the 
conduct of the US war.” 

The Afghan campaign was an opportunity to reverse the gains made by a funda- 
mentalist Taliban regime that sought to undermine friendly Central Asian govern- 
ments. Most importantly, by taking part in the military operations and helping to 
stabilize the region, Turkey won a chance to further enhance its reputation in the 
world.? 

To Turkey’s great consternation, the other shoe would soon drop. The Bush ad- 
ministration set its sights on Iraq, which would create a new set of complications in 
the relationship. Turkey’s importance to Washington had been tested early in the 
Bush administration when Ankara suffered from a disastrous economic crisis un- 
leashed by a February 2001 fight between President Necdet Sezer and Ecevit. The 
rapid devaluation of the Turkish lira, the collapse of the banking sector due to ques- 
tionable loans, and the massive layoffs suffered by all sectors of the economy rendered 
Ecevit’s coalition government weak and unpopular. The war on terrorism and Wash- 
ington’s reliance on Turkey for the conduct of its Iraq policy once again highlighted 
Turkey’s strategic importance and convinced the Bush administration—despite inter- 
nal critics such as Treasury secretary Paul O’Neill—that it deserved to be rescued 
through a massive bailout, whereas Argentina, undergoing an equally debilitating 
economic crisis, did not. 

By the time Prime Minister Ecevit visited Washington in January 2002, Iraq had 
clearly moved to the top of the Bush agenda. Soon after his return from Washington, 
Ecevit started to publicly distance himself from Saddam Hussein and even warned 
Baghdad’s ruler that unless he complied with UN resolutions, President Bush would 
act against him. This turnabout in Ecevit’s traditional stance regarding Iraq was 
noteworthy. He claimed to have made it clear to President Bush that should the 
United States decide to act against Iraq, Ankara expected to be consulted in advance. 
He also insisted on other conditions, including ensuring the safety of the Turkmen in 
Iraq, the inadmissibility of an independent Kurdish state in the north of Iraq, and the 
minimization of Turkish economic losses. 

It would not be Ecevit’s fate to lead Turkey during the 2003 Iraq war. The Justice 
and Development Party (AKP), led by former Istanbul mayor Recep Tayyip Erdogan, 
swept into power in November 2002 by winning one-third of the national vote but 
almost two-thirds of the parliamentary seats. War in Iraq would be an ironic conun- 
drum to face for a leader who in the 1990s had been a devoted follower of the Islamist 
Erbakan but had now moderated his discourse. Erdogan, due to the political ban on 
him, had to temporarily relinquish the job of prime minister to his colleague Abdul- 
lah Gul, but he found himself immediately courted by President Bush. The US ad- 
ministration, in full war mode, was hoping to get Turkey’s permission to have 
American troops transit Turkish soil to open a second front against Baghdad. After 
long and protracted negotiations, the moderate Islamist government decided to sup- 
port the United States. 

The Turkish government drove a hard bargain. It negotiated a large financial pack- 
age to protect it from the potential negative economic side effects that the war would 
have entailed. More importantly, it received Washington's approval to enter northern 
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Iraq in the wake of the US 4th Infantry Division to prevent another refugee crisis 
reminiscent of 1991. In reality, the Turks were anxious for their presence to be felt in 
northern Iraq as a deterrent to Iraqi Kurdish aspirations for independence. 

Events did not turn out as expected. To everyone’s surprise, when the government 
resolution endorsing the US request came for a vote in the Turkish parliament on 
March 1, 2003, it failed. Although more people voted in favor than against, members 
of parliament who abstained while remaining in the chamber, under Turkish parlia- 
mentary procedures, were counted as no votes. The parliamentary resolution failed 
primarily due to AKP’s mismanagement and inexperience. In a morning straw poll, 
party whips had concluded that they had a fifty-vote margin to spare. There was also 
some confusion regarding the attitude of the military. Although the generals sup- 
ported the deal, it was clear that both the AKP government and the Turkish General 
Staff, in view of public opposition to the deployment of US troops, were anxious to 
deflect responsibility to the other. In an interview with Fikret Bila, a Milliyet colum- 
nist, three days before the vote, a senior commander openly said that the armed forces 
opposed the deal with America.’ The vote, but especially the perception that the 
military was unenthusiastic about it, elicited a sharp rebuke from Deputy Defense 
Secretary Paul Wolfowitz. Still, as the United States continued to prepare for war, 
American Special Forces crossed Turkish territory into Iraq to liaise with Kurds and 
other oppositionists. 

Turkish-American relations over Iraq deteriorated further after the March 1 vote. 
On July 4, 2003, US forces in control of northern Iraq arrested a number of Turkish 
Special Forces members in the Kurdish town of Sulaymaniyah on suspicion of collud- 
ing with ITF members to assassinate the governor of Kirkuk. The Turkish soldiers— 
who were in northern Iraq with American acquiescence—received the al-Qaida 
treatment: they were hooded and sent to Baghdad for further interrogation."® News 
of the incident shocked the Turkish public and officials, and the arrests became em- 
blematic of the mistrust in Turkish-American relations. Turks began suspecting that 
the United States was not just intent on punishing Ankara for the March 1 vote. 
Given Washington’s reliance on the Iraqi Kurdish factions, especially after the inten- 
sification of the insurgency, it appeared that the United States wanted to sideline 
Ankara in Iraq in favor of the Kurds. These suspicions were confirmed—though in- 
correctly, American officials would argue—when the American administrator for 
Iraq, Ambassador Paul Bremer, sided with the Iraqi Kurds to block a possible deploy- 
ment of Turkish troops to central Iraq at Washington's request. 

The continued war in Iraq further deepened Turkish anxieties about American 
aims, interests, and capabilities. Ankara expected that among US priorities as the 
occupying power would be the elimination of the PKK from its hideouts in northern 
Iraq, but the intensified insurgency prevented the US Central Command from en- 
gaging an organization that refrained from attacking American troops. After the PKK 
abandoned its unilateral cease-fire in 2005, the reluctance of the United States to take 
on the PKK became a continuous source of frustration in Turkey. But the differences 
over the PKK represented only the tip of the iceberg. Turkey, which hitherto had 
objected to the idea of a federal Iraqi state, had to acknowledge after the constitu- 
tional developments in Iraq that the new state was going to be federal in structure. 
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Instead, Ankara articulated what it called “redlines” that it wanted respected—deny- 
ing the Iraqi Kurds independence and the oil-rich city of Kirkuk. Ankara claimed 
that Kirkuk was a Turkmen city and any attempt at changing its ethnic composition 
would be unacceptable. By contrast, Iraqi Kurdish leaders insisted on the Kurdish 
character of the city and sought to return Kurdish refugees displaced by Saddam 
Hussein’s ethnic cleansing in the 1980s and 1990s. Both the transitional administra- 
tive law and the new Iraqi constitution called for a referendum to determine whether 
Kirkuk would join the Kurdish provinces in a future federal Iraqi republic. If Kirkuk 
were to become part of the Kurdish federal entity, Turks feared that the city’s oil riches 
would ultimately lay the foundation of a future independent Kurdistan.” 

Turkish leaders continuously voiced concern over the conduct of US military op- 
erations. American actions in the northern Iraqi town of Tel Afer, where the majority 
of the population is of Shia Turkmen origin, and in Falluja were severely criticized by 
AKP leaders and parliamentarians. The AKP and its core constituencies viewed the 
war in Iraq (and in Afghanistan) as unjustly targeting Muslim populations. Corre- 
spondingly, anti-Americanism in Turkey reached unprecedented levels. The new AKP 
government had pushed the envelope successfully on critical issues such as the Euro- 
pean Union and Cyprus—often in opposition to hard-line domestic interests. Hence 
it found itself vulnerable to accusations of inaction on the PKK bases in northern 
Iraq, unable to defend against PKK incursions and Iraqi Kurdish aspirations. Were 
the PKK to ramp up its activities, domestic pressure in Ankara would mount for 
cross-border military operations. In turn, this would have a deleterious impact on 
relations with the United States. 


THE NEW TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The unpopularity of the Iraq war in the Middle East and the US inability to either 
control the insurgency or decisively end the conflict created a vacuum in the region. 
The AKP took advantage of this by first interjecting itself in the Syrian-Israeli nego- 
tiation process; Ankara managed to start a serious dialogue between those two ene- 
mies that would end with Israel’s war on Hamas in 2008-2009. Turkey began to 
reassess its posture in the Middle East, emboldened by its dynamic economy, ranked 
sixteenth in the world; its increasing visibility in international politics through such 
institutions as the G2o and the UN Security Council; its strategic location; and its 
historical and cultural ties to the Middle East. Erdogan and his foreign minister, 
Ahmet Davutoglu, increasingly struck a different foreign policy in the region (and 
elsewhere around regions abutting Turkey). The Turkish government had set its sights 
on restoring relations with its neighbors, countries such as Iran, Iraq, and Syria with 
which it had difficult and often tense exchanges. In part, this policy was driven by 
Turkey’s insatiable need for new markets for its exports, which had become the main- 
stay of the economy as the Ozal reforms of the 1980s had matured. 

One of the most dramatic changes occurred in northern Iraq. Although Turkey 
had been an unabashed foe of the Kurdistan Regional Government (KRG), it imple- 
mented a 180-degree policy turn to emerge a close ally of the Kurdish quasi-state. It 
even opened a consulate in the KRG capital, Arbil, effectively recognizing that 
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region’s autonomous status within a federal Iraq." In so doing, the Turks transformed 
themselves in the eyes of Washington from a nuisance, if not a problem, to US objec- 
tives in Iraq into a reliable and helpful ally. In fact, Ankara helped the United States 
during the negotiations with Baghdad on the status of forces agreement. The change 
in policy was not done at the behest of Washington but rather because the Turks 
changed their calculus on Iraq, in part driven by their own domestic Kurdish 
problem. 

Another dramatic turnabout came in relations with Israel. Whereas it was no se- 
cret that the AKP leadership was not enamored with Israel, it decided to maintain 
relations, at times quite cordial, with Jerusalem because being the only regional coun- 
try with good relations with everyone provided Turkey with an entrée few countries 
(save perhaps for Egypt) enjoyed. This did not prevent Ankara from criticizing Israel 
when it deemed necessary. The first shock to Israel occurred after the 2006 Hamas 
victory in the Palestinian elections; the AKP issued an invitation to Khaled Meshal, 
head of Hamas’s armed wing based in Damascus and the one most responsible for the 
wave of suicide bombings that Israel suffered from over the years. The invitation to 
Meshal, who held no elective office, also shocked Washington, which had branded 
Hamas as a terrorist organization. Things would only get worse: when Israel attacked 
Hamas in Gaza at the end of 2008, soon after Israeli prime minister Ehud Olmert had 
visited Ankara to discuss the next phase of Syrian-Israeli talks, the AKP decided to 
unleash on Israel. For Erdogan this had become an almost personal issue, and he did 
not miss any opportunity to attack Israel publicly. Moreover, as tensions over Iran’s 
suspected nuclear weapons program gathered steam, Erdogan decided to back Iran 
and focus on Israel’s undeclared nuclear weapons, thus providing Tehran with critical 
diplomatic support and breathing room. 

Gone were the days of an Israeli-Turkish alliance, as hyped as it may have been. 
Worse was to come, however. In May 2010, IHH, a militant Turkish Islamist NGO 
with both connections to the AKP and a history of activities in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere often in opposition to the United States, decided to run Israel’s sea block- 
ade of Gaza, but Israelis decided to prevent this action. Israeli requests that the flotilla 
be stopped from leaving Turkey were for the most part ignored. The resulting military 
operation in international waters was bungled by Israel, and nine of the IHH mili- 
tants were killed. This proved to be the death knell for the Turkish-Israeli relation- 
ship. In Turkey, where Israel had never been popular, the IHH disaster and Israel’s 
refusal to apologize meant that it had ceased to be an ally or a friend. Turkish officials 
openly said that if Israel refused to apologize and pay compensation, Jerusalem would 
find Ankara in opposition to its interests in every international forum. Erdogan’s 
tough stand against Israel, his support for Hamas, and the flotilla crisis helped make 
him the most popular politician on the proverbial Arab street. The flotilla incident 
also forced the Israelis to relax their grip on Gaza. Turkey had gained a great deal of 
influence, some at the expense of traditional Arab countries such as Egypt. 

The deteriorating relations with Israel and especially the vitriolic attacks by the 
AKP leadership even before the flotilla debacle had already alarmed Washington and 
opened the door for the questioning of Turkey’s AKP among Israel supporters in 
Washington. US-Turkish relations were thrown into a tailspin, not because of Israel 
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but because of Iran. Erdogan’s insistence that he had been assured of the peaceful 
intentions of Iran’s nuclear program was followed by a Turkish-Brazilian-Iranian 
gambit designed to prevent the Security Council from passing additional sanctions 
on Iran. On May 17, 2010, Erdogan and Davutoglu joined their counterparts in Teh- 
ran to sign an accord that, according to them, represented the beginning of the end 
of the Iran nuclear crisis. Washington riposted by announcing that it had reached an 
agreement with China and Russia, two countries hitherto reluctant to go along with 
sanctions on Tehran, that a new, tougher sanctions resolution would be presented to 
the Security Council. 

When Brazil and Turkey voted against sanctions at the subsequent UNSC meet- 
ing, Washington was particularly upset at Ankara; that a member of the NATO alli- 
ance and an EU candidate country would side with Tehran against its Western allies 
unleashed a torrent of criticism against Turkey.” The perception that the AKP gov- 
ernment always seemed to be siding with Muslim causes and countries, ranging from 
Omar al-Bashir in Sudan to Hamas in Palestine and Ahmadinejad in Iran, unnerved 
many in the Obama administration as many in Washington wondered aloud whether 
Turkey was abandoning the West. While the Turks were anxious about rising tensions 
on their border so soon after the Iraq quagmire, they misread US intentions and goals 
in Iran. For Washington, Iran was more than a regional security threat; it represented 
a challenge to the Obama administration’s nonproliferation agenda and nuclear 
weapons reduction negotiations with the Russians. An Iran visibly progressing to- 
ward nuclear weapons would undermine the administration’s nuclear reduction ef- 
forts in the US Congress. How Turkey positioned itself on this issue would have 
important consequences down the road.”° 

The perception that Turkey was forsaking the West was a simplistic reaction to a 
country making the best of an improved strategic and political landscape. Whether 
Ankara sought to engage countries and movements that were anti-Western to bring 
them into the fold, as it claimed, or was trying to emerge as a regional power capable 
of determining (if not imposing) its own preferences on the Middle East and conse- 
quently assuming a greater role in international politics remained to be seen. The 
general improvement in Turkish-Syrian relations that started after Erdogan became 
prime minister could potentially have produced long-term dividends.” Simply said, 
Turkey was trying to have its cake and eat it too; it wanted to parlay its Western con- 
nections and its newfound stature to carve a policy that would fit Erdogan’s grand 
visions, such as they were, for a robust and powerful Turkey. 


THE DISCRETE SIDE EFFECTS OF THE ARAB SPRING 


Until the onset of the Arab uprisings in 2011, the AKP government tried to distance 
itself from the United States but not break with it. Under the AKP, the new foreign 
policy was an attempt not so much to oppose Washington as to demonstrate that 
Turkey is an important power. In the minds of AKP leaders, Turkey's geographic lo- 
cation, its much improved economy, its military capabilities, and its historic connec- 
tions to the Middle East and the Asian continent render Turkey a far more important 
power than it has aspired to be or been given credit for in the past. The repeated 
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attempts at offering its good offices for mediation in a variety of conflicts, principally 
in the Middle East, were part and parcel of the AKP’s efforts at making Turkey more 
visible and relevant. 

The Arab uprisings proved to be a major catalyst in reigniting close relations be- 
tween Washington and Ankara. The Obama administration was taken by surprise at 
the onset of peaceful crowds demonstrating in Tunisia and later in Egypt, leading to 
the collapse of authoritarian leaderships. As the Arab world struggled with these 
monumental changes, Turkey emerged in the imagination of American leaders as a 
country that had successfully managed to marry Islam and democracy. As Obama 
and Erdogan often exchanged notes and strategies on how to respond to the after- 
math of the Arab uprisings, the two leaders forged a close cooperative relationship. 
When the Syrian crisis erupted and the Syrian ruler, Bashar al-Asad, decided to an- 
swer protesters’ demands with extreme brutality, both Obama and Erdogan came to 
the same conclusion: Asad had to be removed. The agreement on the need to see Asad 
go eventually became an agreement on actual cooperation in trying to remove him by 
helping the insurgents with arms and other resources. Turkey also proved to be indis- 
pensable by giving shelter to as many as 2.7 million refugees from Syria (Jordan, Iraq, 
and Lebanon, with smaller populations, have also hosted their share of refugees). 

Paradoxically Syria, which had initially served as a catalyst for better Turkish- 
American relations, ended up being the source of increasing acrimony and tension. 
Asad’s resilience is what upended the relationship. Both the US and Turkey grew in- 
creasingly frustrated with the rebels’ inability to get rid of the Bath regime in Damas- 
cus; in fact, both had been overconfident—in part because of what had happened in 
Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt—in predicting early on that Asad’s regime had not more 
than six months of life. Yet by 2013, two years into the revolt and despite significant 
territorial losses, Asad remained firmly in power, supported mostly by Iran. To expe- 
dite Asad’s demise, Turkey decided to allow foreign fighters from the rest of the world 
to travel to Syria across its borders and provided arms and support to an al-Qaida 
affiliate, the al-Nusra Front. The assumption was that the al-Nusra fighters were 
much better trained, more dedicated, and far more effective than the ragtag groups of 
moderate rebels. The support for al-Nusra, which was both direct and indirect 
through pro-government NGOs such as IHH, emerged as the first flashpoint be- 
tween Obama and Erdogan. During Erdogan’s official visit to Washington in May 
2013, Obama asked him to cease all support for al-Nusra. Despite the admonition, it 
took many more months for the Turks to oblige. By that time, however, the foreign 
fighters pouring into Syria through Turkey and elsewhere had begun to join a new 
formation, the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria (ISIS). 

US-Turkish relations further deteriorated in October 2014 following ISIS’s con- 
quest of Mosul and vast tracks of Syrian and Iraqi territory. The danger posed by ISIS 
and its ability to defeat Iraqi troops led to a change in American priorities in Syria and 
Iraq. When ISIS invaded the Syrian Kurdish town of Kobani, Obama decided to use 
his air force to inflict the maximum amount of damage on ISIS’s forces, which were 
equipped with the latest American gear, captured from the Iraqi army in Mosul. Er- 
dogan, by contrast, preferred for ISIS to capture Kobani and thus deal the Syrian 
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Kurds—specifically the PKK-affiliated Democratic Union Party (PYD), the Syrian 
Kurdish political party—a setback in its efforts to organize the Syrian Kurds.* 

In a reversal, Erdogan—worried about the implications of Washington's increas- 
ing support for the PYD for the Kurdish question at home and in the region— 
decided to open up Incirlik and other air bases for American use in expanding anti- 
ISIS operations. Nonetheless, despite Turkey’s gesture and Erdogan’s clear unhappi- 
ness, the US-PYD cooperation deepened, in large measure because the US military 
decided that the PYD militia was the only one capable of taking on ISIS on the bat- 
tlefield. Although the PKK is a named terrorist organization by US law, the PYD, 
despite its close links to the PKK, is not, and it could therefore receive US support. 
This was a self-serving loophole used by Washington, although it is probably safe to 
say that the Syrian Kurds would have risen up amidst the Syrian chaos irrespective of 
the PYD’s presence and the PKK’s inspiration. Like their brethren in other countries, 
they too have suffered at the hands of chauvinist and authoritarian rulers. 

The consequences of the American decision to side with the PYD against ISIS in 
Turkey were profound: Erdogan pulled out of negotiations with the PKK designed to 
end the bitter conflict at home, and as a result, the war between the Turkish state and 
the PKK erupted again. However, that did not undermine the US-PYD relationship 
as the PYD methodically bore down on ISIS targets, capturing the city of Manbij. 

Another thorny issue was the presence of the cleric Fethullah Giilen in America. 
Even before the July 15, 2016, failed coup attempt, the Turkish government had 
branded the Giilen organization, its former ally, as a terrorist outfit. Following the 
coup attempt, the Erdogan government, which blamed Giilen for orchestrating it, 
conducted extensive purges in all state institutions, ranging from the military to uni- 
versities to the civilian bureaucracy. It also demanded the extradition of Giilen back 
to Turkey, something the US government, from a legal perspective, could not easily 
do, even though Turkish authorities argued that they had provided large quantities of 
documents detailing Giilen’s involvement in the coup attempt. Turks were also in- 
censed at the Obama administration’s perceived delay in reacting to the coup attempt 
and offering its support. 

As the US through 2016 continued to pursue its fight against ISIS in Iraq, aiming 
to capture ISIS’s capital, Raqqa, relations further soured. Both the Turkish leadership 
and the Turkish press, which is mostly controlled by the government, went on an 
anti-American campaign whereby the Obama administration was accused of all kinds 
of calumnies, ranging from supporting terrorism to undermining Turkey and creat- 
ing ISIS.* The Obama administration remained remarkably silent against these accu- 
sations. Moreover, uncharacteristically for the US, it also chose to refrain from 
criticizing the Turkish government’s mammoth purges of the bureaucracy; the im- 
prisonment of opposition politicians, journalists, and ordinary citizens; the dismissals 
of thousands of academics; the closure of media outlets under emergency regulations; 
and the scorched-earth tactics that devastated many towns in the Kurdish southeast. 

The emergence of the PYD and its alliance with the US changed Turkey’s number- 
one priority in Syria from the overthrow of Asad to preventing the emergence of a 
consolidated Kurdish autonomous zone. To that end, Ankara launched its own oper- 
ation, named the Euphrates Shield, into Syria in conjunction with some Syrian 
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rebels, not only to create a wedge between two parts of the Syrian Kurdish territory 
but also to offer itself as an alternative in the fight against ISIS. The Turkish opera- 
tion, however, became bogged down in the ISIS-controlled town of al-Bab.** An 
analysis by Aaron Stein pointed out that “the U.S.-led coalition has carried out air 
strikes supporting Turkey and is providing reconnaissance and targeting assistance for 
the Turkish air force. However, Turkey has blamed the United States and the coali- 
tion for attempting to condition air strikes on guarantees that Turkey will refrain 
from attacking the SDE”® Still, the Turks have been threatening to take on the PYD 
in northern Syria, possibly intervening in Afrin or even elsewhere. It is unlikely to do 
this before the Raqqga operation is completed, but were Ankara to choose such a path 
it would seriously challenge its US alliance. 

The 2017 presidential transition in the US has given Turkey some hope that Pres- 
ident Donald Trump will be more supportive of Ankara’s demands concerning both 
Giilen and the Syrian Kurdish ascendancy. This remains to be seen, although at the 
time of writing the PYD remains the only realistic option for the US to pursue the 
offensive against ISIS in an expedited manner, which the new president, who has 
made defeating Islamic terrorism his signature priority, strongly desires. One definite 
outcome of the transition in the US is that, given Turkey’s acrimonious relationship 
with Europe, its disregard for the European Union and, therefore, its much dimin- 
ished influence, the Trump administration will not lobby for Turkey’s accession to the 
EU. Independently of America, increasing authoritarianism and decline in the rule of 
law has already doomed that country’s European path. Germany has made it clear 
that it will not even support extended customs union negotiations, much less open 
new chapters on the road to accession. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps Turkey’s greatest contribution to the United States, as Ian Lesser aptly argues, 
is a degree of freedom of action or power projection in adjacent areas.”® Prior to 9/11, 
despite the vagaries of Turkish domestic politics as widely disparate political parties 
assumed power in Ankara, both countries experienced a marked increase in common 
concerns and interests, which was further buttressed by the onset of the Arab Spring, 
This no longer holds true. The wars in Iraq and Syria and the increasing authoritari- 
anism of the AKP have created some distance between them. Moreover, Turkey has 
been flirting with Russia, siding with Moscow and Tehran over a cease-fire accord in 
Syria as a way to send a signal to Washington. It has even suggested and taken the first 
steps to purchase sophisticated S-400 Russian-made antiaircraft systems that are not 
only incompatible with NATO equipment but also may create a slew of security and 
intelligence problems for other members of the alliance. Theatrics and the desire to 
attract attention may explain much of Turkish behavior, but the risks of misunder- 
standings increase with every passing day. 

From the US perspective, because of its geography and history of relations espe- 
cially within NATO, Turkey remains a strategically important country that Washing- 
ton would loathe to lose or see distance itself from NATO goals. Trump’s election to 
the presidency, though, increases the likelihood of these outcomes. The Trump 
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administration is too much of an unknown for the Turks and the region as a whole. 
It has clearly indicated that its number one priority is to fight against “Islamic terror- 
ism,” a conceptual approach that is bound to antagonize Erdogan, who has increas- 
ingly brought forth Turkey’s Islamic identity. He and certainly his admirers have 
made no secret that they would like to see Erdogan assume the leadership of the Is- 
lamic world. He has criticized those who link Islam with terrorism.”” Trump's unpre- 
dictability and dogged opposition to what he calls “radical Islamic extremism” can at 
any moment unleash, at a minimum, a crisis of words and at worst one of identity 
and belonging. 

Still, Erdogan hopes that Trump will abandon the Syrian Kurds to their fate as 
soon as ISIS is defeated and that Trump, as evidenced by the latter’s refusal to criticize 
Turkey on a variety of issues, will adopt realpolitik approaches to US-Turkish rela- 
tions. As a result, while unleashing all the propaganda guns on the US, Erdogan has 
been reluctant to criticize Trump by name, if anything, has even chosen to refer to 
him almost reverentially. 

The old adage that Turkey needs the United States and the European Union and 
that there are no substitutes for them may no longer be as accurate as before. Europe 
remains Turkey’s single most important source of imports and destination for ex- 
ports. It is where Turkey’s competitiveness is tested. Similarly, the US, through 
NATO, provides Turkey with a security guarantee without which Ankara could not 
stand up to Moscow or anyone else. Nevertheless, the increasing nationalism and 
authoritarianism in Turkey and Erdogan’s continuous attacks on its allies have clearly 
strained relations. As The Economist puts it: “Turkey is not about to trade its NATO 
membership for an alliance with Russia. But Turkey’s reliability as a Western partner 
increasingly looks in doubt.”* Turkey’s increasing unreliability is being compounded 
by a new American administration that has also sown its share of doubts into the 
transatlantic alliance. 
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CHAPTER 21 


THE ARAB UPRISINGS 
FROM THE US PERSPECTIVE 


Mark L. Haas 


In June 2009, President Barack Obama gave a major agenda-setting speech in Cairo, 
Egypt. The president asserted that the spread to Muslim-majority countries of dem- 
ocratic “governments that reflect the will of the people” would be a key outcome that 
would make these states “ultimately more stable, successful and secure.” This devel- 
opment would also result in improved relations with the United States. Obama 
promised to “welcome all elected, peaceful governments—provided they govern with 
respect for all their people.”’ Given that the Middle East and North Africa at the time 
were widely deemed to be the least politically free regions in the world, no one ex- 
pected Obama’s hope for the spread of democracy at the expense of dictatorial re- 
gimes to be realized anytime soon. 

Events that seemed revolutionary in every sense of the word ran counter to this 
expectation. Massive political protests against authoritarian governments began in 
Tunisia in December zo10. In the following years, protests in varying degrees of in- 
tensity, but all of major significance, occurred in Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Libya, Morocco, Syria, Sudan, Tunisia, and Yemen. By early 2012, dictators 
in Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, and Yemen had been forced from power, and competitive 
elections followed in the first three of these countries. 

This chapter has three primary purposes. First, I summarize key political conse- 
quences of the Arab uprisings in North Africa and the Middle East. Second, I analyze 
how and why US leaders responded to these developments. Prominent in this analy- 
sis is a detailed examination of the threats to and opportunities for US interests 
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created by the uprisings. By examining details of the potential costs and benefits for 
the United States created by mass political protests in the Arab world, we can under- 
stand the stakes—and thus the hoped-for outcomes—associated with not only the 
Arab uprisings but similar protests that might occur in the future. I conclude the 
chapter with a discussion of various policies the United States might adopt to best 
advance US security in the aftermath of the protests. 


THE OBAMA ADMINISTRATION AND THE SPREAD OF 
DEMOCRACY IN THE ARAB WORLD 


Although Obama in his 2009 Cairo speech called for the spread of democracy in the 
Middle East and North Africa, he had come into office believing that the George W. 
Bush administration’s “freedom agenda”—meaning the use or threat of force to help 
spread liberal regimes in the Middle East—had been a mistake.* He thought his pre- 
decessor’s policies had resulted in a backlash against the United States that had left it 
isolated and reviled throughout much of the Islamic world. Thus to restore America’s 
reputation, it was necessary to adopt less forceful and more accommodating actions. 

Obama's dominant foreign policy inclinations—especially during his first year as 
president—reinforced his conclusions about the perceived failings of the Bush ad- 
ministration. Obama’s dominant view of international relations was that what united 
countries—even ideological rivals—was or should be more important to their inter- 
actions than what divided them. According to international relations scholar Henry 
Nau, Obama “has a coherent worldview that highlights ‘shared’ interests defined by 
interconnected material problems such as climate, energy, and nonproliferation and 
de-emphasizes ‘sovereign’ interests that separate countries along political and moral 
lines. He tacks away from topics that he believes divide nations—democracy, defense, 
markets, and unilateral leadership—and toward topics that he believes integrate 
them—stability, disarmament, regulations, and diplomacy.”} If shared interests are 
more important to states’ foreign policies than divisive ones, including disputes due 
to the effects of ideological differences, then policies of engagement should dominate 
America’s relations with rivals, and democracy promotion as a means of advancing 
US security owing to the creation of shared values with others is not paramount. This 
perspective helps explain Obama’s call for the spread of democracy in his Cairo 
speech as more of a human rights than a security issue. 

Thus, to the Obama administration, the use of force in the service of the spread of 
democracy was both ineffective (as the Bush administration’s policies had apparently 
demonstrated) and less necessary than some believed because the United States pos- 
sessed important common interests with illiberal regimes, which could be more de- 
terminative of relations than ideological differences. Pragmatic economic and political 
considerations, most notably a weakened US economy due to the 2008 financial 
crisis and subsequent recession, as well as public opinion polls that showed the Amer- 
ican public was strongly opposed to additional military interventions, reinforced the 
inclination against aggressive foreign policies. Obama succinctly expressed his views 
in his Cairo speech when he asserted that despite the benefits of democracy, “no sys- 
tem of government can or should be imposed upon one nation by any other.”* 
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The mass protests that spread across much of the Arab world in 2011 resulted, 
however, in a new narrative by the president and his advisers. As David Sanger of the 
New York Times wrote, “In his first two years in office, Mr. Obama said little about 
democratic transformations as a core goal. . . . Now [in 2011] he has begun speaking 
of them as a central part of the ‘alternative narrative’ to [that of ideological enemies, 
e.g.,] Al Qaeda’s theology, or Iran’s.”’ Or as Deputy National Security Adviser Benja- 
min J. Rhodes stated: “The president wanted to clearly and unequivocally embrace 
change in the region [the Middle East and North Africa]. It was necessary for him to 
step back and say that not only does he support the aspirations of the people we have 
seen in the streets, but supporting them is in our long-term interest.” According to 
Obama in a major policy speech given in May 2011, which laid out his administra- 
tion’s vision for US—Middle Eastern relations in light of the Arab uprisings: 


We must acknowledge that a strategy based solely upon the narrow pursuit 
of [material] interests . . . will only feed the suspicion [among the peoples 
of the Middle East] that has festered for years that the United States pur- 
sues our interests at their expense. [As a result,] a failure to change our 
approach threatens a deepening spiral of division between the United 
States and the Arab world. ... Our support for [liberal] principles is not a 
secondary interest. Today I want to make it clear that it is a top priority 
that must be translated into concrete actions, and supported by all of the 
diplomatic, economic and strategic tools at our disposal. . . . It will be the 
policy of the United States to promote reform across the region, and to 
support transitions to democracy. .. . The United States of America was 
founded on the belief that people should govern themselves. And now we 
cannot hesitate to stand squarely on the side of those who are reaching for 
their rights, knowing that their success will bring about a world that is 
more peaceful, more stable, and more just.” 


The Obama administration’s willingness to act on this rhetoric in response to the 
Arab uprisings varied massively, from offering very little support of protestors even as 
they were crushed by their government (in Bahrain) to using force to overthrow a 
dictator in an effort to bring about regime change (in Libya). The following section 
provides a summary of the key developments and US reactions to them in six coun- 
tries: Tunisia, Egypt, Libya, Yemen (the four countries in which protests resulted in 
the removal of dictators from power), Bahrain, and Syria, which descended into bru- 
tal civil war. The principal focus in this section is on the early stages of the protests in 
2011 and 2012; various major developments after these years are discussed later in the 
chapter. 


INITIAL RESPONSES TO THE ARAB UPRISINGS 


The Arab uprisings began in Tunisia in December 2010 when a street vendor, Mo- 
hammed Bouazizi, set himself on fire outside a municipal building in the city of 
Sidi Bouzid to protest his lack of economic opportunity, harassment by the police, 
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and the regime’s high level of corruption. This act of defiance led to widespread 
popular protests throughout the country, which forced the dictatorial leader, Zine 
al-Abidine Ben Ali, who had ruled Tunisia for twenty-three years, to flee the state 
on January 14, 2011. After Ben Ali went into exile, power moved to Mohammed 
Ghannouchi, who had been Ben Ali’s longest-serving prime minister. The contin- 
ued power of one of Ben Ali’s allies resulted in more mass protests, which ulti- 
mately led to Ghannouchi’s resignation on February 27, 2011. An interim 
government that was largely free of Ben Ali’s cronies promised to hold free elec- 
tions, draft a constitution, and create a new democratic government. Elections for 
the National Constituent Assembly—which were the first free elections in the 
country’s history—were held in October 2011, with the moderate Islamist party 
Ennahda winning a plurality of votes. The National Assembly drafted a constitu- 
tion in December 2011, which, according to Human Rights Watch, possessed some 
favorable protections of human rights.* 

The US response to the Tunisian demonstrations was cautious, no doubt largely 
because Ben Ali was considered an ally in US counterterrorism efforts. Moreover, 
because the uprisings in Tunisia were the first ones to occur in the region, US leaders, 
like most others, doubted the protestors could successfully overthrow their govern- 
ment. A week before Ben Ali fled to Saudi Arabia, Secretary of State Hillary Clinton 
emphasized the need for political reform in Tunisia and the protestors’ right to assem- 
ble, but she also stressed that the United States was “not taking sides” between the 
government and the protestors.’ Only after Ben Ali’s ouster did Obama applaud “the 
courage and dignity of the Tunisian people” and call on the government to “hold free 
and fair elections in the near future.””° The US government also pledged a modest 
amount ($32 million) to aid Tunisia’s political transition to a democratic regime. In 
the 2011 State of the Union Address, Obama praised the revolution in Tunisia, “where 
the will of the people proved more powerful than the writ of a dictator,” and he ex- 
pressed support for the “democratic aspirations of all people." 

The US response was much more active in support of protestors in Egypt, even 
though Egypt had been a critical ally of the United States since the late 1970s. Mass 
protests began in Egypt on January 25, 2011, eleven days after the removal of Ben 
Ali in Tunisia. Over the next eighteen days, an estimated six million Egyptians took 
to the streets, making these protests the largest pro-democracy demonstrations in 
Arab history.” By January 29, which was only four days into the Egyptian demon- 
strations, the Obama administration had decided that it would support a political 
transition in Egypt and that an emissary would be sent to Hosni Mubarak “to ex- 
plain that, in the judgment of the United States, he could not survive the protests. 
The emissary [Frank Wisner, the former ambassador to Egypt] would tell Mubarak 
that his best option was to try to leave a positive legacy by steering the country 
toward a real democratic transformation.” On February 1, Obama publicly an- 
nounced that the end of Mubarak’s rule “must begin now.”* The Americans also 
pressured the Egyptian military not to fire on the protestors while reinforcing the 
message to the Egyptian armed forces that Mubarak had to go.’ Obama decided to 
push for Mubarak’s removal from power despite objections from key advisers (most 
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notably Secretary of Defense Robert Gates, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Mike Mullen, and Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs Jeffrey Felt- 
man) and from international allies, most notably Saudi Arabia (more about the 
latter below)."° 

Mubarak was removed from office on February 11, and largely free and competi- 
tive parliamentary elections were held roughly ten months later. The Muslim Broth- 
erhood won 45 percent of the seats in the lower house (the People’s Assembly) and 58 
percent of the contested seats in the upper house (the Shura Council). The more 
hard-line Salafi Islamists won 25 percent of the seats in both houses. Liberal parties 
came in a distant third.” Mohamed Morsi, a senior Muslim Brotherhood leader, was 
elected president in the summer of 2012. Despite the fact that an Islamist party dom- 
inated Egypt’s elections, the Obama White House both recognized the elections as 
legitimate and promised to engage the new regime. This was a major change from the 
Bush administration, which had isolated Islamist parties even if they won competi- 
tive elections (most notably in the case of America’s relations with Hamas, which won 
Palestinian parliamentary elections in Gaza in 2006)." 

The Obama administration’s response to demonstrations in Libya were the most 
forceful—literally—of any country involved in the Arab uprisings. Mass protests 
began in Libya on February 15, 2011, four days after Mubarak’s ouster. Unlike in 
Egypt, the Gadafi government responded to the demonstrations with brute force as 
it led a violent campaign to crush opponents of the regime, killing thousands in the 
first month of conflict.” Rather than ending the protests, the government's brutal- 
ity only fueled more resentment and support for the rebels’ cause, including mass 
defections from the military. By March, Libya was in a state of civil war, with the 
opposition controlling much of the eastern half of the country. On March 17, with 
Gadafi’s forces advancing into opposition strongholds and a likely massacre immi- 
nent, the United Nations Security Council—led by France, Britain, and the United 
States—voted “to take all necessary measures to protect civilians under threat of 
attack in the country.” Although the explicit objective of UN Resolution 1973 was 
to protect Libyan civilians from their government, in practice the resolution worked 
for regime change by tipping the military balance of power in favor of the opposi- 
tion.”° On March 19, NATO fighters began to bomb the Libyan military while si- 
multaneously imposing a blockade on Libyan ports to prevent weapons from 
entering the country.” Tripoli fell into rebel hands in August 2011, and on October 
20 Gadafi was captured and killed. Libya held parliamentary elections the follow- 
ing July. The leading party was the National Forces Alliance, which was a coalition 
headed by the relatively liberal politician Mahmoud Jibril (a former political sci- 
ence professor at the University of Pittsburgh). The Muslim Brotherhood’s Justice 
and Construction Party came in second. This was Libya’s first democratic election 
in its history. 

Although the French led the charge pushing for the United Nations to authorize 
the creation of a no-fly zone in Libya, the Obama administration played the key role 
in massively strengthening the resolution into granting permission for a full-scale 
military intervention. Gadafi was primarily using tanks, not planes, to crush the 
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rebellion, so a no-fly zone would have been largely ineffective in stopping the re- 
gime.” The US military also played a critical part in the intervention, especially in the 
areas of reconnaissance, intelligence, heavy airlift, and refueling. 

Yemen is the fourth country that experienced a leadership change resulting from 
popular protests. Demonstrations began in Yemen in January 2011, and they intensi- 
fied over the next several months. The response to the protests by President Ali Ab- 
dullah Saleh, who had governed since 1978, was harsh as government troops killed 
scores of protestors. As in Libya, this brutality both fueled animosity toward the re- 
gime and led key political and military leaders to defect to the side of the demonstra- 
tors. In April, US leaders, who had long supported Saleh and viewed his government 
as a critical ally against the Yemeni branch of al-Qaida, concluded that he was un- 
likely to implement the political reforms necessary to calm domestic unrest. The 
Obama administration, as a result, concluded that Saleh must be eased out of power.” 
In November, Saleh accepted a proposal in which he would resign as president in 
exchange for immunity from prosecution for him and his family. In February 2012, 
Saleh’s vice president, Abdrabbuh Mansour Hadi, was elected president in a one- 
candidate election in which he won an astronomical 99.8 percent of the votes. US 
leaders nevertheless praised the election as a “democratic” one.** 

America’s reactions to protests in Bahrain and Syria are also worth exploring. The 
Bahraini case, even more than Yemen, shows the limits of US support of democrati- 
zation in some allies; the Syrian case demonstrates the Obama administration’s un- 
willingness to intervene militarily to bring about regime change in some enemy states 
due to perceived high costs associated with this action. 

Pro-democracy protests began in Bahrain on February 14, 2011, to which the gov- 
ernment responded with deadly force. The Bahraini regime not only killed dozens of 
activists but in March declared a state of emergency that resulted in Bahrain taking 
on the “likeness of a police state.” The result was “mass arrests, mass firings of govern- 
ment workers [and] reports of torture. ... Emergency laws [gave] the security forces 
the right to search houses at will without a warrant and dissolve any organization, 
including legal political parties, deemed a danger to the state.”* Bahrain received in- 
ternational support for this crackdown when Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE), at the request of Bahrain’s monarch, sent two thousand troops into 
Bahrain to help suppress the demonstrators.”® 

The Obama administration’s response to the crushing of protests for political 
reform in Bahrain, which houses the US Navy’s sth Fleet, was muted. In May 2011, 
Obama did state that “the only way forward is for the [Bahraini] government and 
opposition to engage in a dialogue, and you can’t have a real dialogue when parts 
of the peaceful opposition are in jail.” Senior US officials, including Secretary of 
Defense Gates and Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs Feltman, 
also visited Bahrain to encourage the ruling family to accelerate democratic re- 
forms.”” Unlike with other Arab Spring countries, though, the administration did 
not condemn or sanction the Bahraini government or call for its removal.** It even 
continued to sell weapons to Bahrain, although items that are particularly good at 
crowd control—such as tear gas, tear gas launchers, and Humvees—were banned 
in the sales.” 
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Political protests in Syria began on March 15, 2011. A fierce governmental crack- 
down on demonstrators resulted in the galvanization of opposition forces, including 
soldiers who defected from the Syrian army. The result was the beginning of a brutal 
civil war that is still ongoing at the time of this writing (fall 2017). The war has re- 
sulted in more than four hundred thousand deaths and more than five million 
refugees. 

During the early stages of the Syrian uprising, Obama left open the possibility 
that President Bashar al-Asad could remain in power if he adopted meaningful liber- 
alization policies. On May 19, 2011, Obama stated that Asad “can lead the transition, 
or get out of the way.”3° Over the course of the summer, as Syrian brutality escalated, 
US policymakers grew increasingly critical of the Asad government in both word and 
deed, including meeting with opposition leaders in Syria and encouraging the Euro- 
pean Union to increase sanctions against the regime. European sanctions against 
Syria would have been more effective than US sanctions because European countries 
interacted with Syria on an economic level much more than did the United States; a 
quarter of Syria’s trade in 2011 was with the EU. Finally, on August 18, the United 
States officially called on Asad to go. President Obama stated: “The future of Syria 
must be determined by its people, but President Bashar al-Asad is standing in their 
way. We have consistently said that President Asad must lead a democratic transition 
or get out of the way. He has not led. For the sake of the Syrian people, the time has 
come for President Asad to step aside.” In a coordinated diplomatic onslaught, the 
leaders of Canada, France, Germany, the United Kingdom, and the European Union 
did the same. 

The United States also took some measures designed to put stress on the Syrian 
government and help the resistance. It led the way in organizing a new series of pun- 
ishing economic sanctions against Syria, primarily beginning in August 2011. The 
United States provided the Syrian rebels with some weaponry, and its Middle Eastern 
allies (with US acquiescence), led by Turkey, Saudi Arabia, and Qatar, did so more 
extensively. In August 2012, Obama warned the Syrian regime that the use of chemi- 
cal weapons was a “redline” for the United States that would result in “enormous 
consequences,” likely including military force. In December, the Obama adminis- 
tration announced that it would formally recognize a coalition of Syrian opposition 
groups as that country’s legitimate representative, which further isolated the Asad 
regime.*# 

The Obama administration was, however, unwilling to do in Syria what it had 
done in Libya: engage in direct military intervention with sufficiently powerful force 
to overthrow a noxious regime. A number of concerns were central to this choice. The 
Obama White House feared being dragged into and therefore escalating a proxy 
conflict between Iran and Saudi Arabia (more about this below). Most important 
from the US point of view was the number of hard-line Islamist groups that are mem- 
bers of the Syrian opposition. Their empowerment could have resulted in an even 
more threatening situation for the United States. It is one thing to try to overthrow a 
dictator like Asad by supporting democratic opposition forces. It is much riskier to 
try to overthrow one ideological enemy (Asad’s secular authoritarian regime) by aid- 
ing and arming another (hard-line Islamists). 
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WHAT’S AT STAKE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE ERA OF THE ARAB UPRISINGS? 


As the analysis in the previous section demonstrates, US policies concerning coun- 
tries experiencing mass political protests for more democratic freedoms have exhib- 
ited considerable variation, from active support of the protests in some cases to 
acquiescence of governmental crackdowns in others. Some analysts explain this vari- 
ation as a by-product of a conflict between American values and interests.3> To this 
perspective, the support of democracy is an important normative objective that flows 
out of Americans’ ideological beliefs, but US leaders will tend to support this objec- 
tive only as long as these efforts do not endanger US material interests. When this 
condition is not met, as was the case, for example, in Bahrain, US leaders are likely to 
do relatively little to support protestors even in the face of brutal governmental 
oppression. 

The “values versus interests” explanation of US actions during the Arab uprisings 
is correct in that there are major costs associated with democracy promotion, espe- 
cially in the Middle East and North Africa. This account misses, however, the critical 
fact that support of pro-democracy movements is not only an important US value 
but also potentially creates major security benefits for the United States. Instead of 
values versus interests, values and interests may exist synergistically with the spread of 
democracy advancing US security.** The following analysis explains the potential 
costs and benefits to US interests that may be created by democratization in the Mid- 
dle East, thereby providing a framework for understanding US responses to the pro- 
tests. Because the United States, especially in the short run, was more likely to reap 
the costs than the benefits, it is not surprising that the Obama administration was 
most often reluctant to offer major, costly support to the protestors across the region. 
My primary goal in the following analysis is not to provide a comprehensive recount- 
ing of events. Instead, I seek to provide a framework to help understand the stakes 
created for the United States by the uprisings. 


The Potential Costs for the United States 
of Democracy Support in the Arab World 


Efforts to topple authoritarian regimes in the Middle East and North Africa and re- 
place them with democratic ones could harm US interests in two principal ways. 
First, the spread of democracy in the region could very well result in the replacement 
of allies with governments that are much more hostile to the United States. Notice 
that this cost is borne even if efforts at regime change are successful and authoritarian 
governments are replaced by democratic ones. Second, there was good reason to ex- 
pect that efforts to topple authoritarian regimes and replace them with democratic 
ones would not be successful, and that these policies would therefore end up making 
a bad situation considerably worse. The weakening of authoritarian governments 
could result in the emergence of even more repressive and hostile regimes. Moreover, 
domestic conflict in one state could help fuel sectarian and ideological conflict 
throughout the region, thereby turning civil wars into regional ones. These potential 
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costs created powerful barriers to US leaders offering major aid to the Arab Spring 
protestors. 

The successful spread of democratic governments in the Middle East and North 
Africa could result in the estrangement or loss of US allies for three main reasons. 
First, states that replace authoritarian regimes with more democratic ones may em- 
power groups that are more suspicious of, even hostile to, the United States than are 
many authoritarian leaders. At a minimum, the creation of more democratic govern- 
ments means that public opinion will have a much greater impact on foreign policies 
than is the case in authoritarian states. This development is potentially problematic 
for US interests because the populace in many Muslim-majority countries often has 
negative views of US policies. Since the September 2001 terrorist attacks in New 
York, Washington, and Pennsylvania, numerous surveys reveal, as one expert on the 
subject summarizes, that “the overwhelming majority of the Arab publics, even 
(sometimes especially) in countries whose governments are particularly close allies of 
the United States (Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emir- 
ates), identified the United States as one of the two most threatening states to them, 
after Israel.”*” These negative sentiments were particularly strong toward the George 
W. Bush administration, even though its leaders openly claimed to be champions of 
freedom and democracy in the Arab world. Many Arabs who were surveyed doubted 
that the United States was genuinely committed to the advancement of their rights 
and believed instead that it using the rhetoric of democracy promotion as an excuse 
to advance US material interests, such as eliminating Iraq’s weapons of mass destruc- 
tion program, maintaining access to cheap oil, and better protecting Israel. 

Even more troubling for US interests is the fact that the negative views of the 
United States remained strong even after the Arab uprisings began and despite US 
support for the demonstrators in a number of cases. A July 2011 Zogby International 
poll found that favorable attitudes among citizens of Morocco, Egypt, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, and the UAE dropped after Obama became president. People in Egypt, Leb- 
anon, and the UAE believed that the United States was a key source of their problems 
because “US interference in the Arab world” is “very much” an obstacle to peace and 
stability in the Middle East and North Africa. Despite the Obama administration's 
push for Mubarak’s ouster in response to popular protests, nearly 40 percent of Egyp- 
tians in an April 2011 Pew poll believed that the United States played a negative role 
in the successful uprisings in their country. In a spring 2012 Pew Research survey, 
only 19 percent of Egyptians possessed favorable views of the United States, which 
was lower than in 2008.” These trends continued throughout Obama’s presidency. 
US favorability rankings in Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon, for example, were lower 
near the end of Obama’s time in office than at the beginning.*° 

A key implication of these polling data for US interests during the Arab uprisings 
is clear. The establishment of more democratic regimes in the Middle East and North 
Africa was likely to lead, at least in the short run, to the diminishment of US influ- 
ence because Arab publics were more suspicious of and opposed to the United States 
than were authoritarian allies such as Ben Ali and Mubarak, who had been ousted 
from power. Arab public opinion is even more hostile toward Israel than toward the 
United States, further complicating matters for US leaders because they have 
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repeatedly expressed strong support for Israel. These points help explain why some 
enemies of the United States, most notably Iran, welcomed the Arab uprisings even 
though the spread of democracy also posed an ideological challenge to Iran’s illiberal 
Islamist theocracy. 

Despite the potential downside to US interests created by the enhanced power of 
Arab public opinion on policymaking, there was important good news for the United 
States on this topic. Large majorities of Arabs who possessed negative views of the 
United States did so not because of ideological antipathy but because of opposition 
to particular US policies in the region. Many Muslims were particularly critical of 
America’s one-sided support of Israel in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Also, US-led 
military intervention in the region, such as in Afghanistan and Iraq, generated an 
anti-US backlash, as did America’s use of drone strikes to target enemies in Muslim- 
majority countries.” Instead of ideological antipathy, large percentages of people in 
Muslim-majority countries, especially among younger cohorts, expressed an ideolog- 
ical attraction to the United States. In a spring 2012 survey, for example, nearly 60 
percent of Tunisians (this number was 72 percent for eighteen- to twenty-nine-year- 
olds) and 40 percent of Egyptians, Jordanians, and Lebanese said that they liked 
American ideas about democracy. 

The facts that majorities of people in many Muslim-majority countries possessed 
negative opinions of the United States primarily because of its policies while many 
individuals held positive views of US principles are important because they point to 
the potentially mutable nature of the negativity. America’s policies are much more 
likely to change than are its institutional structures and ideological beliefs. If US ac- 
tions on the issues most disliked by Muslims altered or are at least perceived in a more 
positive light, favorable attitudes toward the United States among Arab publics are 
likely to increase, especially given the ideological attraction that many Muslims feel 
for the United States.* 

To state the preceding analysis another way, US deployment of “hard” (primarily 
military) power and one-sided support of Israel has resulted in negative views of the 
United States that have in many cases overwhelmed the positive feelings created by 
America’s considerable “soft power,” or the attractiveness of its extensive individual 
liberties and representative form of government. More accommodating policies in 
some areas (see some options in greater detail below) may allow sympathy created by 
ideological attraction to dominate public opinion. If so, the empowerment of public 
sentiment due to the success of popular uprisings may not result in a significant di- 
minishment of US influence and interests. To the contrary, this development may 
place US influence on a more stable foundation than when the United States relied 
almost exclusively on the favor of authoritarian leaders. 

A second way in which the spread of more democratic regimes in the Middle East 
and North Africa may reduce the number of US allies in the region is by facilitating 
the rise to power of Islamist parties. This second pathway is related to but distinct 
from the previous one. The preceding analysis examined the views of public opinion 
as a whole across a number of Muslim-majority countries. This second pathway ana- 
lyzes the preferences of the specific parties that are most likely, at least in the short 
run, to dominate decision making in newly democratic states. 
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Islamist parties did very well in those countries that had competitive elections af- 
ter ousting a dictator from power. They dominated during the early elections in 
Egypt and Tunisia and came in second in Libya. They are also among the most pow- 
erful opposition forces fighting the Asad government in Syria’ civil war. On one 
level, these outcomes may seem surprising because democracy activists and liberals 
appeared to lead many of the Arab Spring uprisings. On another level, however, these 
outcomes were to be anticipated. Islamist parties, although persecuted in most secu- 
lar authoritarian regimes, in many cases continued to operate. When dictatorial gov- 
ernments fell, Islamists had major institutional and organizational advantages—such 
as existing fund-raising and patronage networks, a brand name, and longtime mem- 
bers who were highly invested in the cause—in comparison with most liberal and 
secular groups, many of which had also been targeted by authoritarian regimes. 

The growing political power of Islamist parties in the era of the Arab uprisings is 
potentially detrimental to US interests if Islamists possess an ideological antipathy 
toward the United States. Previous analysis revealed that public opinion in many 
Muslim-majority countries is suspicious of the United States primarily because of its 
policies. Ideology-based hostility is much worse from the US perspective because it 
implies more enduring, immutable, and intense hostility. 

Although this last statement will be true for hard-line Islamist groups, such as al- 
Qaida and its affiliates, the Islamic State, many Wahhabists in the religious establish- 
ment in Saudi Arabia, and many of the ruling political factions in Iran, the good 
news for the United States is that it is not necessarily true for all Islamists, especially 
those that support key tenets of liberal democracy.*® Hard-line Islamists believe that 
a primary objective of government is the regulation of personal virtue based on a 
narrow and literal interpretation of the Qur’an and the traditions of the Prophet. This 
position most often requires that religious authorities exercise important input into 
political decision making and also that there be limits on popular sovereignty. To 
hard-line Islamists, majority preferences should not take precedence over sharia, or 
Islamic law. Hard-liners also tend not to support equal rights for all groups, especially 
women and religious minorities. 

Liberal Islamists, like other Islamists, base their political prescriptions on Islamic 
principles and tenets. The content of these prescriptions is, however, largely liberal. 
Liberal Islamists include leaders of the Ennahda Party in Tunisia, the Justice and 
Development Party in Turkey (at least in the first decade of the 2000s, after which its 
leaders moved in a much more illiberal direction—see below), Iranian reformers, and 
at least some components of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood. Leaders of these 
groups assert, for example, that God gave individuals free will, which makes religious 
compulsion immoral. Similarly, because humans’ interpretations of the Qur’an and 
God’s will are always imperfect, pluralism, tolerance, democracy, separation of pow- 
ers, the protection of minority rights, and an evolving interpretation of scripture are 
all necessities.*” 

Policies toward the United States are likely to vary significantly between these va- 
rieties of Islamists. Hard-line Islamists have been and are likely to continue to be in- 
tensely hostile to the United States. Hard-liners tend to view the United States as an 
inevitable enemy whose interests and values are fundamentally opposed to Muslims. 
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For liberal Islamists, in contrast, the ideological barriers to close ties with the United 
States are not nearly as great. To the contrary, because liberal Islamists are dedicated 
to many of the political institutions that are hallmarks of Western liberal regimes, 
leaders of these parties often advocate close ties with Western nations as a means of 
achieving their domestic goals. This was the case, for example, in two instances when 
liberal Islamists held significant political power in Middle Eastern countries before 
the Arab uprisings began: Iranian reformers from 1997 to 2005 and the Justice and 
Development Party in Turkey beginning in 2003. These groups pushed for extensive 
cooperation with the United States as a key means of facilitating the realization of 
their domestic liberalizing objectives.** To the extent that these cases are representa- 
tive of the policies of other liberal Islamist groups, the election of these parties may 
not be very harmful for US interests. 

A final way in which the spread of democratic regimes in general and US sup- 
port of these outcomes in particular may damage America’s alliance relationships 
pertains to those illiberal allies of the United States that do not succumb to revolu- 
tion. US support of democracy is likely to cause these countries to view the United 
States as a fickle friend who is setting a very bad precedent, detrimental to their 
core interests. 

This development occurred in a critical case: US relations with Saudi Arabia. 
Saudi leaders, as two New York Times reporters summarized shortly after Mubarak’s 
fall, possessed “little patience with American messages about embracing what Mr. 
Obama calls ‘universal values,’ including peaceful protests.”# One Arab official stated 
that King Abdullah’s willingness to listen to the Obama administration “evaporated” 
after Mubarak was forced from power in February 2011. Another prominent Saudi 
analyst with ties to Saudi leaders similarly claimed that a “tectonic shift has occurred 
in the U.S.-Saudi relationship.” Although the United States and Saudi Arabia still 
had a number of major common interests, in the wake of the events of 2011 “Riyadh 
intends to pursue a much more assertive foreign policy, at times conflicting with 
American interests.” In keeping with this prediction, Saudi Arabia became a cham- 
pion of counterrevolution in neighboring kingdoms, which made US leaders choose 
between supporting democracy promotion and a longtime ally that is one of the 
largest oil-producing countries in the world. The Americans in key cases opted for the 
latter. Thus, as discussed above, when the Bahraini government, with the help of 
Saudi troops, crushed political demonstrations beginning in March 2o11, the Obama 
administration offered almost no criticism of the brutality. Saudi actions highlighted 
the hypocrisy of US policies. Ata minimum, this hypocrisy likely amplified the mas- 
sive doubts among Muslims that the United States was not genuinely interested in 
advancing their rights. Ata maximum, these actions helped fuel Muslim animosity as 
US leaders were viewed as supporters of governmental repression. Either case dam- 
aged US soft power. 

Even more harmful for US interests were Saudi and American leaders’ different 
reactions to the Arab Spring protests, which highlighted the ideological competition 
between the two countries. In those instances when the United States pushed allied 
governments to implement political reforms, such as in Jordan and Morocco, the 
Saudis advocated that governments take a tough line.* In attempts to gain influence 
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in newly revolutionized states, the Saudis reportedly funded hard-line Islamist groups, 
which were likely to be hostile to the United States. 

In addition to losses or increased frictions with allies, a second way in which mass 
protests in the Arab world could endanger US interests is by fueling or facilitating 
international conflict. The first set of costs, explored above, are likely to occur if states 
successfully change from authoritarian to democratic regimes. The second set of costs 
are created when protests are successful in weakening or overthrowing authoritarian 
governments but unsuccessful in establishing a stable democracy in the aftermath of 
these developments.* 

The weakening of authoritarian governments due to popular protests is likely to 
result in significant domestic and/or international violence by three different path- 
ways. First, the weakening of authoritarian regimes may allow the eruption of sectar- 
ian or ideological hostilities that had been repressed. Political scientists have asserted 
that many societies tend to cycle in a “tyranny-anarchy loop.”® This term refers to the 
tendency for many societies to fluctuate between the opposing political outcomes of 
tyranny and anarchy, while finding it very difficult to exit the cycle and establish 
stable democracies. 

The origins of this loop are rooted in the fact that the overthrow of dictatorial re- 
gimes, while obviously beneficial in key respects, also has potential major costs if 
overwhelming governmental power is necessary to maintain order among opposing 
societal groups. The more divided a society, the more governmental power must be 
exerted to prevent these divisions from devolving into violence. Many countries in 
the Middle East and North Africa are riven by fierce ethnic (e.g., Kurds versus Arabs), 
religious (e.g., Sunni versus Shi'a Muslims), and ideological (e.g., various types of 
Islamists, liberals, and secular authoritarian) divisions. When the coercive power of a 
dictatorial regime is removed, factional disputes that had been forced into submission 
are now able to surface. It is mainly for this reason that al-Qaida’s leaders often 
praised the Arab uprisings. They understood that the overthrow of dictatorial regimes 
allowed them much greater operational room to try to achieve their extremist ideo- 
logical agenda. The overthrow of tyrannies in these conditions are more likely to 
result in anarchy and widespread civil conflict than in democracy. The end result of 
civil war is often a return to tyranny as the most successful violent group emerges 
victorious, thereby closing the loop and setting the stage to begin again the cycle. 

Syria is, at the time of this writing, the most powerful display of the tendency for 
the weakening of an authoritarian regime to result in anarchy and civil war. The 
weakening of Asad’s regime has allowed sectarian and ideological animosities to ex- 
plode. Thus the civil war in Syria is much more than a product of the Syrian people's 
struggle to liberate themselves from a dictator. It is also a struggle both between Syr- 
ias Sunni Muslim majority and the minority Alawite Muslim sect (to which Asad 
belongs), who fear repression and reprisals if they lose their position of political dom- 
inance, and among extremist Islamists, moderate Islamists, and secular groups, all of 
which are part of the opposition. In parts of Syria, tyranny has already been reestab- 
lished, most notably in the territory controlled by the extremist Islamic State (ISIS). 

In further support of the analytic value of the tyranny-anarchy loop is the fact that 
all four of the countries that ousted a dictator in 2011 (Tunisia, Egypt, Libya, and 
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Yemen) either suffered or are currently suffering from the effects of anarchy created 
by weak governments and powerful societal divisions. Yemen has been in a civil war 
since 2015, divided between forces loyal to the government, separatists in the south- 
ern part of the country, rival radical Islamist groups (including al-Qaida affiliates and 
factions loyal to ISIS), and Houthi militias (a Shi’a sect).°” Libya, too, has been racked 
by armed hostilities involving multiple enemies, including conflict among multiple 
competing governments including militants loyal to ISIS who have carried out a se- 
ries of executions, beheadings, and amputations in territory they control.* Frequent 
mass political protests both for and against the Muslim Brotherhood—led government 
in Egypt (which began governing in June 2012) helped pave the way for a military 
coup in July 2013. Egypt under the subsequent government led by Abdel Fattah el- 
Sisi (a former general) has in some ways become even more repressive than it was 
during Mubarak’s reign.” As is often the case, the tyranny-anarchy loop has come full 
circle in Egypt. 

Only in Tunisia has the tyranny-anarchy cycle appeared to have stopped on de- 
mocracy, though the situation remains fragile. Beginning in 2015, Freedom House, 
a nonpartisan democracy-advocacy group, labeled Tunisia a free country. This was 
the first such designation of an Arab country by the organization in over forty 
years. Freedom House justified the classification based on Tunisia’s “adoption of a 
progressive constitution, governance improvements under a consensus-based care- 
taker administration, and the holding of free and fair parliamentary and presiden- 
tial elections, all with a high degree of transparency.”® Political stability and 
dedication to democratic norms remain precarious, however. Tunisia has sent more 
fighters abroad to join ISIS than any other country (roughly 5,500 by 2017, accord- 
ing to one estimate). Their return, the likelihood of which increases the more ISIS 
is weakened, would be a significant threat to Tunisia’s political development. This 
threat would compound the danger posed by the fact that Tunisia already confronts 
a terrorist insurgency led by Islamic radical groups, including al-Qaida and ISIS 
affiliates. 

The increased likelihood that overthrowing or weakening authoritarian regimes 
will result in widespread violence as long-repressed societal disputes are free to surface 
is exacerbated by the fact that sectarian or ideological civil wars in one country fre- 
quently create powerful incentives for foreign powers to intervene on behalf of their 
religious, ethnic, or ideological brethren. These incentives not only amplify the inten- 
sity of the original conflict but also increase the odds of the violence spreading to 
other countries. In the latter case, civil wars can grow into regional conflicts. 

Policymakers face incentives to intervene in sectarian or ideological battles in 
other countries because leaders’ identities often have major effects on their national 
interests and international relations. Policymakers frequently view others with similar 
identities—for example, shared ethnicity or similar religious or ideological beliefs— 
to be natural allies and those with opposing identities to be likely enemies.® Given 
these views, leaders possess major security interests in seeing like-minded individuals 
come to power in other countries. Politicians in support of virtually all ideological 
beliefs—monarchical, liberal, fascist, communist, and religious—have all attempted 
to export, including by force, their defining ideological principles and institutions.® 
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When a state is vulnerable to regime change, as clearly occurs during periods of 
massive political protests, is precisely when foreign leaders confront very strong in- 
centives to help their ideological or sectarian allies in the contested state. If state X 
that is dedicated to identity A (e.g., a particular ideology or ethnicity or set of reli- 
gious beliefs) is susceptible to revolution to identity B, adherents to A and B in other 
countries will have a strong security interest in seeing their brethren emerge victori- 
ous in state X.%* Proponents of identity A in other states will fear that a revolution to 
identity B will result in a reduction of their international influence and a probable 
gain in influence for proponents of identity B in other countries. The same calcula- 
tions will create incentives for supporters of identity B abroad to aid revolutionary 
forces in state X. The fluidity of internal politics in domestically vulnerable states, in 
sum, will tend to push leaders in other countries to view outcomes as a security gain 
or a loss for either themselves or their rivals. 

To put the preceding analysis another way, when states are vulnerable to revolu- 
tion, representatives of rival identities in other countries are caught in an “identity 
security dilemma.”® Successful regime change from identity A to identity B in state 
X will tend to make proponents of B in other countries more secure. The more iden- 
tity B spreads or is empowered, the fewer the enemies in the system. B’s increase in 
security, though, will make proponents of identity A less secure. The greater the num- 
ber of governments that are dedicated to identity B, the more proponents of A will 
feel surrounded by enemies. Given these anticipated outcomes resulting from a civil 
war in state X, proponents of identity A will confront powerful incentives to interfere 
in X to maintain the identity—and thus security—status quo, while B will be in- 
clined to interfere to take advantage of a newly created opportunity to increase inter- 
national influence and security at A’s expense. 

The incentives for leaders to support their ideological or sectarian brethren in 
foreign disputes are clearly at work in the Syrian civil war, which is to a certain degree 
a proxy conflict for the regional rivalry between Saudi Arabia and Iran. Iran has pro- 
vided money, logistical support, and arms to the Asad regime, a longtime ally of 
Tehran that happens to be controlled by Alawites, an offshoot of Shiism. Saudi Ara- 
bia, Qatar, and the UAE, meanwhile, have helped arm Sunni opposition groups, with 
apparent favoritism toward more hard-line Islamist parties. These three Gulf nations 
clearly believe that the empowerment of Sunni Islamists will give them much more 
influence in Syria, and reduce that of Iran, than a Syria controlled by the Asad gov- 
ernment. Similar dynamics are occurring in Yemen, where Iran is believed to be tak- 
ing advantage of retreating governmental power and arming rebellious Shi'a tribes, 
while Saudi Arabia is supporting the Sunni-led government. 

A third way in which the overthrow of authoritarian regimes could increase the 
likelihood of conflict has to do with the perils of democratizing regimes. As two 
authorities on this subject state, “History shows that the consolidation of democ- 
racy tends to promote peace and stability, but the initial stages of democratization 
can stimulate both international and civil wars.”®” The key to avoiding conflict in 
democratizing regimes is the existence of effective political, legal, and civic institu- 
tions that help states manage the demands of groups that had previously been ex- 
cluded from the levers of power. An important component of this process is the 
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implementation of effective power-sharing arrangements that mitigate the divisive 
effects created by ethnic and sectarian differences. These institutions include: sepa- 
ration of powers and checks and balances designed to help restrain governmental 
power and protect political pluralism and minority rights; strong civil society 
groups that are able to push back against governmental excesses; an apolitical mil- 
itary; an independent transparent judiciary that enforces the rule of law; and a free 
press. “When these institutions are deformed or weak, politicians are better able to 
resort to nationalist or sectarian appeals, tarring their opponents as enemies of the 
nation, in order to prevail in electoral competition. The use of such appeals gener- 
ally heightens the prospect that democratization will stimulate hostilities at home 
and abroad.” Unfortunately, many Middle Eastern and North African states, with 
their stunted political development due to decades of dictatorial rule and political 
oppression, are lacking in precisely those institutions and values that make demo- 
cratic transitions most likely to succeed without creating increased incentives for 
aggression. 

The relationship between the increased risks of civil and international wars in the 
Middle East and North Africa in the wake of the Arab uprisings and threats to US 
interests is obvious. The United States has a number of key interests in the region, 
including maintaining access to the region’s oil and natural gas reserves; containing 
Iranian power and influence; minimizing the threat posed by terrorist networks, most 
notably al-Qaida, ISIS, and their affiliates; and protecting its allies. Widespread con- 
flict caused by democratization due to the three pathways discussed above threatens 
all of these interests. 


Potential Benefits for the United States 
Created by the Arab Uprisings 


Although the Arab uprisings clearly created a number of major risks to US interests 
in the Middle East and North Africa, they also could have resulted in major advan- 
tages. Once again, I frame my analysis of the stakes for the United States in terms of 
how the situation may have appeared to US leaders during the early years of the 
protests. My focus is on potential security benefits for the United States, as opposed 
to advancing humanitarian objectives. 

The Obama administration in 2011 could have reasonably anticipated three major 
benefits for US interests resulting from the Arab uprisings. The protests could have: 
(1) weakened existing enemies of the United States; (2) empowered key allies; or 
(3) created a more stable foundation for the projection of US influence in coming 
decades. These potential benefits of the Arab uprisings are the flip side of the poten- 
tial disadvantages analyzed in the previous section. Although the protests may have 
toppled illiberal allies of the United States, they may also have led to the overthrow 
or weakening of illiberal enemies. Moreover, whereas the Arab uprisings may have led 
to more violence and conflict, especially in the short run, in the long run these revolts 
could create a firmer foundation for greater peace and stability. The problem for the 
United States during the Obama presidency was that it was less likely to reap these 
benefits than the costs described in the previous section. It is therefore not surprising 
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that Obama’s dominant reaction to the protests was one of caution and limited 
support. 

The enemy of the United States that was most likely to be harmed by the protests 
was Iran. To begin with, the civil war in Syria was likely to weaken, and potentially 
end, Iran’s alliance with Syria. This coalition, which began in 1979, has been critical 
to the advancement of Iran’s interests through the decades. Close ties with Syria have 
provided Iran a conduit by which it could project its influence into the Arab world, 
most notably into Lebanon and the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. (Most of the weapons 
that Iran provides Hizbollah in Lebanon flow through Syria.) 

The great importance of the Syrian-Iranian alliance is revealed by the lengths to 
which Iranian leaders have gone to help prop up the Asad government despite its 
brutality in the Syrian civil war. The Iranians have provided Asad expansive aid, in- 
cluding weapons, money, and logistical training and support. Asad’s fall would most 
likely mean the empowerment of Sunni groups in Syria. At a minimum, this change 
would mean less cooperation with Iran as Syrian foreign policies became more similar 
to those adopted by most Sunni-led Arab countries. At a maximum, a new regime in 
Syria could ally with Saudi Arabia, which, among Muslim-majority countries, is 
Iran’s greatest competitor in the region. Saudi leaders clearly hoped for this last out- 
come; hence their arming of Syrian opposition groups, including more hard-line Is- 
lamist factions. 

In addition to potentially undermining the Syrian-Iranian alliance, the Arab up- 
risings also threatened Iran’s interests by reducing its “soft power,” which is the ability 
to influence others based on the attractiveness of one’s beliefs, principles, and actions. 
Iranian leaders have long tried to gain support in the Arab world by attempting to 
exploit Arab populations’ frustrations with the lack of freedom and opportunity in 
their countries.® If democratic revolutions proved successful in the Middle East and 
North Africa, this opportunity for Iran would be reduced because a key source of 
Arabs’ frustrations—the oppressiveness of their governments—would have been re- 
moved. Even worse from Iranian leaders’ perspective was the issue of their crushing 
Iran’s protest movement in 2009 and supporting the Asad government's brutality in 
the Syrian civil war, making clear that Iranian policymakers care little for people's 
rights. This issue has also weakened Hizbollah’s standing in the region, as it, too, has 
strongly supported the Asad regime. US leaders were quick to try to capitalize on 
these developments. As President Obama stated, Iran’s support of Asad “speaks to the 
hypocrisy of the Iranian regime, which says it stands for the rights of protesters 
abroad, yet represses its own people at home. Let’s remember that the first peaceful 
protests in the region were in the streets of Tehran [in 2009].””° Even leaders who are 
potentially more sympathetic to Iran condemned it for its actions in Syria. Most 
notably, Egyptian president Morsi, while visiting Iran in August 2012 during a gath- 
ering of the 120-nation Nonaligned Movement, rebuked his host and all those who 
supported Asad instead of the forces for democracy in Syria.” The more the illiberal- 
ism and oppression of the Iranian regime is spotlighted, the less soft power it is likely 
to have, to the benefit of US interests in the region. 

Although this cost to Iran (and consequent benefit to the United States) was in 
play during the early years of the Arab uprisings, it did not last. The widespread 
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violence and brutality that followed in states in which authoritarian governments had 
been weakened or overthrown—especially in Syria and Libya—ended up boosting 
the legitimacy of the Iranian regime.” The Islamic Republic, despite its repressive 
policies, did not suffer from the intense violence of these other countries. To many, 
order—even a repressive order—is preferable to the open and near-constant brutality 
that tends to accompany civil war. 

A second way in which the protests might have benefited the United States is by 
empowering a key ally in the region, Turkey. Numerous public opinion polls and 
related data documented that Turkey during the early years of the Arab uprisings— 
especially in states like Tunisia, Egypt, and Libya that were trying to create new po- 
litical systems after ousting authoritarian governments—was the most popular 
country in the Islamic world. One 2012 pubic option poll found that 80 percent of 
respondents had a favorable view of Turkey, and 60 percent considered Turkey’s po- 
litical system under the leadership of the Justice and Development Party (JDP) a 
model for their country.” Leading political parties in Tunisia and Egypt explicitly 
modeled themselves on the JDP in Turkey.” The sources of this popularity and emu- 
lation were clearly based upon Turkey’s ample soft power. The success of the JDP in 
creating a dynamic economy while also protecting religious identities within a dem- 
ocratic system of government was a source of tremendous appeal throughout the Is- 
lamic world. Given these facts, the more that democratic revolutions succeeded in the 
Middle East and North Africa, the more Turkey’s influence was likely to grow. As one 
senior Turkish official stated in the fall of 201, “What’s happening in the Middle East 
is a big opportunity, a golden opportunity” for Turkey. Suat Kiniklioglu, the JDP’s 
deputy chairman of external affairs, similarly asserted that his government's reactions 
to the Arab uprisings were designed “to make the most of the influence we have in a 
region that is embracing our leadership.” 

The growth of Turkey’s influence in the Middle East and North Africa based on its 
soft power could have benefited US interests in key ways, most notably by helping to 
curtail the spread of Iranian sway in the region. Iranian policymakers were aware that 
they were in a soft-power contest with Turkey to see which state had more allure 
throughout the Arab world. Iranian leaders, for example, derided Turkey’s prime 
minister Recep Tayyip Erdogan’s calls for Egypt and Tunisia to adopt secularism in 
their new constitutions. The Iranians no doubt hoped to see these countries adopt 
more hard-line Islamist governments. Ayatollah Mahmood Hashemi Shahroudi, the 
former chief of Iran’s judiciary, scornfully dismissed Turkey’s efforts to spread democ- 
racy in the Middle East as an example of “liberal Islam” that was designed to try to 
counter Iran’s regional influence.” Ali-Akbar Velayati, senior adviser to Supreme 
Leader Ali Khamenei, made similar statements, as did Yahya Safavi, the former com- 
mander of the Revolutionary Guards.” Iranian policymakers recognized that the 
more that Turkey was able to spread its ideological principles in those states made 
vulnerable by the Arab uprisings, the more Iran’s regional influence would have been 
reduced.” Making matters worse for the Iranians, “privately, Iranian officials ac- 
knowledge that Ankara’s soft-power strategy is more appealing in the long term. . . . 
Turkey’s comprehensive soft power in the region, including cultural affinity, eco- 
nomic ties, a balanced approach toward Israel, and the example of a democratic 
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government that allows for the assertion of Islamic identity, presents Iran with a ma- 
jor challenge in any future competition for leadership in the region.”” US leaders 
recognized that the spread of Turkish influence in the Middle East and North Africa 
benefited US interests and pushed Turkey to assert itself as an ideological model 
throughout the region.*° The result was a deepening of the alliance between the two 
countries, one that had been strained in previous years because of the 2003 US-led 
invasion of Iraq. 

Once again, however, this benefit to the United States proved to be relatively 
short-lived.* Turkey’s government in the Arab Spring era moved in an increasingly 
illiberal direction. In June 2013, for example, Turkish police suppressed large-scale 
protests (centered in Gezi Park in Istanbul) of governmental policies. Nearly a dozen 
protestors were killed and thousands wounded. In December, a massive governmen- 
tal scandal came to light. Erdogan and members of his immediate family, as well as 
senior ministers in the party and close business associates, were accused of bribery 
and corruption that resulted in the illegal accumulation of millions of dollars. Erdo- 
gan responded to this crisis by concentrating his power while greatly weakening the 
checks and balances among branches of government. He did so by firing thousands 
of prosecutors, judges, and police officers who were involved with the investigation 
into the scandal.* 

The trends of repressing core civil liberties and stifling popular dissent and criti- 
cism continued into 2014. Freedom House in this year downgraded Turkey’s press 
from “partly free” to “not free” after the government engaged in repeated attacks on 
the media, including raiding newspaper and television headquarters, arresting jour- 
nalists, banning more than fifty thousand websites, and blocking access to YouTube 
and Twitter in the lead-up to the March 2014 local elections. According to Reporters 
Without Borders, by 2015 Turkey ranked r4gth in the world in press freedoms.® 

The more illiberal Turkey’s government became, the less appeal it had as a model 
to democratic parties in the Arab World. For example, Rashid al-Ghannouchi, who 
was the cofounder and leader of Tunisia’s moderate Islamist party, Ennahda, fre- 
quently pointed to Turkey during the first two years of the Arab uprisings as a model 
for democratization. Beginning in 2013, however, he not only excluded Turkey from 
his list of sources of emulation but openly criticized the country’s domestic policies 
that threatened minority rights.** Al-Ghannouchi’s position reflected a wider shift, as 
both survey data and media reports in multiple Arab states became increasingly crit- 
ical of Turkey. The country’s domestic scandals and increasing repression were fre- 
quently cited as central reasons for the growing belief that Turkey was no longer a 
prominent model worthy of emulation.® If the spread of democracy in the Middle 
East and North Africa helped the United States by increasing the influence of Turkey, 
one of America’s long-standing regional allies, the major reduction of Turkey’s soft 
power due to the illiberal direction of its domestic policies significantly weakened this 
benefit. 

A final, and perhaps the most important, advantage for the United States poten- 
tially created by the Arab Spring protests—if they resulted in the establishment of 
democratic regimes—is that they could have been a source of long-term political 
stability. It is true, as discussed previously, that the overthrow of dictatorial regimes 
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allows for greater opportunities for civil violence as factional disputes in this new 
environment are much more free to surface in the absence of governmental coercion. 
At the same time, however, the end of a dictatorial regime and the subsequent cre- 
ation of a stable democratic one remove a major source of popular frustration and 
resentment, which in turn also reduce the ability of violent organizations like al- 
Qaida to recruit people to join their extremist cause. Both developments are import- 
ant forces working for domestic peace. The Obama administration recognized these 
relationships even before the Arab uprisings began. On August 12, 2010, Obama sent 
a five-page memorandum titled “Political Reform in the Middle East and North AF 
rica” to senior members of his foreign policy team. The president noted that there was 
evidence in the Middle East and North Africa of “growing citizen discontent with the 
region’s regimes” and stated, “If present trends continue [allies there will] opt for re- 
pression rather than reform to manage domestic dissent. . . . Increased repression 
could threaten the political and economic stability of some of our allies, leave us with 
fewer capable, credible partners who can support our regional priorities, and further 
alienate citizens in the region. . . . Moreover, our regional and international credibil- 
ity will be undermined if we are seen or perceived to be backing repressive regimes 
and ignoring the rights and aspirations of citizens.”* 

Related forces also work at the international level. Although democratizing states 
are often a source of international conflict as documented above, established liberal 
democratic regimes tend to be pacific, at least in terms of relations with one another. 
This relationship is known in the international relations literature as the “democratic 
peace.” One prominent political scientist labels the tendency for established demo- 
cratic states not to war with one another “the closest thing to an empirical law in in- 
ternational relations [that] we have.”*” 

Based on the insights of the democratic peace thesis, the spread of stable demo- 
cratic regimes at the expense of illiberal ones could benefit the United States by re- 
moving ideology-based hostilities with current illiberal enemies and ideology-based 
frictions with current illiberal allies.** The establishment of stable democracies in the 
Middle East and North Africa thus would create a greater likelihood that cooperation 
between the United States and some countries in these regions will be based not only 
on shared material interests but also on shared values. The more this is the case, the 
more solid the foundation for America’s alliance relations is likely to be. Of course, 
there are two not-easily-realized conditions that must be met before this benefit can 
be realized: an authoritarian regime has to be toppled and replaced with a democratic 
one with a largely pro-US public, and the hazards of democratization need to be 
overcome. 


CONCLUSION: 
WHAT CAN THE UNITED STATES DO? 


Given the major potential threats and opportunities to US interests created by wide- 
spread protests in the Arab world, what policies can US leaders adopt that are the 
most likely to minimize the costs and maximize the benefits? The first step in effective 
policymaking in response to the Arab uprisings or similar mass protests should be 
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dispositional in nature, meaning that US leaders should approach decision making in 
the context of specific attitudes. Most important, the Americans should have both 
realistic expectations about what is possible in the region and humility about their 
ability to affect change in the desired direction. States in the Middle East and North 
Africa, even those that hold reasonably competitive elections after overthrowing a 
dictator, are unlikely to become stable liberal democracies anytime soon. Many of the 
major problems and issues that led to the Arab uprisings—including widespread 
“youth bulges” (disproportionate numbers of young people in a society and strongly 
associated with domestic violence) and very high levels of unemployment and cor- 
ruption—are likely to remain potent forces of instability even after transitions to 
democracy have begun. The end of authoritarian regimes does eliminate some key 
sources of instability by reducing political repression and advancing the rule of law 
and transparency. The same development, though, could also increase the probability 
of continued civil violence by allowing social divisions and extremist groups more 
room to operate, hence the perils of democratizing states discussed earlier. 

In addition to realistic expectations about the likelihood of transitions to stable 
democracies in the near future, humility should also inform US policymaking. Amer- 
ican leaders should recognize that if they choose to intervene in Middle Eastern and 
North African politics, their ability to help create democratic regimes is modest. 
Worse than this, there is the very real possibility that US intervention can make a bad 
situation considerably worse. The US experience in Iraq after 2003 demonstrates the 
first of these points. The United States invaded this country, occupied it for a decade, 
and spent hundreds of billions of dollars on development and reconstruction—none 
of which are likely to happen again in the foreseeable future. Many would argue Iraq 
in important ways is a better place than when it was ruled by the iron fist of Saddam 
Hussein; however, even after all the American blood and treasure spent there, it re- 
mains, according to independent analyses, an “unfree” state marked by high levels of 
political corruption, sectarian disputes, violence, and major threats to minority 
rights. 

A humble disposition would also help make US policymakers more aware of the 
potential pernicious effects of unintended consequences created by intervention that 
could result in a more, not a less, threatening situation. The impossibility of antici- 
pating all outcomes created by interventions should be a major source of caution and 
restraint. For example, the prevention of a massacre in Libya in 2011 was clearly a 
good thing. But the toppling of the Gadafi regime, which resulted from these efforts, 
also allowed thousands of weapons to disappear, many of which ended up in the 
hands of extremist Islamist groups who used them against Western interests, most 
notably in Mali, Algeria, and Lebanon; some of the weapons have also reportedly 
been smuggled into Egypt, Gaza, Chad, and Syria.” Awareness of the potential neg- 
ative effects of unintended consequences should create a major caution against forc- 
ible regime promotion, while creating additional incentives for higher levels of 
preparedness to deal with unexpected contingencies if the United States and its allies 
should nevertheless choose to intervene. For example, a larger NATO ground pres- 
ence in Libya at the end of the intervention could have helped secure more of Gadafi’s 
huge store of weapons before they fell into extremist groups’ hands. Obama stated 
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that failing to adequately prepare for the aftermath of ousting Gadafi was the “worst 
mistake” of his presidency.” 

Finally, American policymakers must recognize, in a spirit of humility, that dem- 
ocratic institutions and values in the Islamic world are probably not going to replicate 
those found in the United States. Democracy is most likely to be successful when it 
grows organically out of a culture’s traditions and values. In the Middle East and 
North Africa, this means that religion will probably have a much greater impact on 
political and social life than many in the United States would deem acceptable. Polit- 
ical Islamists of some variety may well be the key actors in many newly revolutionized 
countries for the foreseeable future. This outcome, however, is not necessarily detri- 
mental to US interests if liberal Islamists dominate decision making, for reasons dis- 
cussed above. 

Although US leaders should not be overly optimistic about either the probability 
of Middle Eastern and North African states smoothly transitioning to stable democ- 
racies or America’s ability to move outcomes in this direction, they should not be 
overly pessimistic either, at least in the long run. Because authoritarian regimes do 
not allow for the development of effective political and legal institutions, political 
parties, or civil institutions, many of the troubles that newly revolutionized countries 
in the Arab world are currently experiencing are neither surprising nor unusual. To 
the contrary, these challenges are very similar, according to political scientist Sheri 
Berman, to the early stages of democratic transitions in other countries worldwide, 
including those in Europe.” Violence and political paralysis after the ouster of a dic- 
tator, in short, by no means precludes an eventual successful evolution to stable 
democracy. 

Furthermore, although the ability to export democracy to the region is limited, 
this does not mean that the United States cannot be a valuable aid to the creation of 
key components of liberalization, including helping to create transparent, account- 
able, inclusive political and legal institutions as well as a thriving civil society. Many 
of the policies that could help to bring about these outcomes are not particularly ex- 
pensive or risky. To begin with, the United States can support various programs in the 
Middle East and North Africa that help create educated and cosmopolitan civil soci- 
eties. As Stephen Grand asserts: “The United States should be encouraging ‘brain 
circulation —the flow of people and ideas in, out, and across the region. For example, 
Washington should continue to support greater Internet access and Internet freedom, 
and find more ways for Arab and American youth to connect via social and virtual 
media... . The aim should be to help create a new generation of citizens who are 
more educated, more open to the world, and more connected to one another. If the 
past is any guide, this will be the best guarantor of democracy’s long-term success.” 
To achieve these outcomes, US leaders could also push for extensive student, profes- 
sional development, and cultural exchanges, as well as the creation in Muslim- 
majority countries of educational institutions that stress science and technology and 
the dangers of extremism.” In light of this analysis, the Trump administration's ef- 
forts in 2017 to ban travel from seven Muslim-majority countries is particularly note- 
worthy, as it is the opposite of the prescriptions described above. 
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In terms of encouraging governments to adopt liberalizing reforms, Washington is 
again not without leverage. US leaders could threaten to take away or reduce eco- 
nomic or military support from allies, or promise to provide additional aid every time 
a country meets a predetermined benchmark for reform. Some of the United States’ 
greatest success stories in the past of fostering liberalism have been with allies (includ- 
ing South Korea, Taiwan, South Africa, and the Philippines), and the use of these 
“carrots and sticks” has been key to this process.’’ Despite the potential benefits these 
tactics offer, the Obama administration did not adopt them in key instances. Al- 
though Obama imposed an arms freeze on Egypt after the 2013 coup, he lifted it in 
2015 despite no progress toward democracy or improved rights protections, which 
were the initial preconditions for the restoration of aid. Obama supported the con- 
tinuation of Egypt’s annual military aid of $1.3 billion despite the Egyptian govern- 
ment’s brutal repression of the Muslim Brotherhood and the general contraction of 
civil and political liberties. The Trump administration has gone even further in this 
direction, not only delinking military aid from human rights concerns—as he also 
did for Bahrain—but praising in a White House meeting the authoritarian President 
el-Sisi for his handling of suspected terrorists.°* The United States during the Obama 
presidency did, however, provide Tunisia roughly $300 million to support the transi- 
tion to democracy through the United States Agency for International Development 
(USAID).%” 

Beyond these policies designed to stimulate reform are ones of direct military in- 
terventions, from arming insurgents in target states to the deployment of US forces. 
These are much more costly and risky, for the reasons described above. Fears of unin- 
tended consequences and making a bad situation worse played, for example, a key 
role in the Obama administration’s refusal to arm in a major way the Syrian rebels. 
There are, however, risks to inaction as well as action. By not aiding the rebels, some 
argue that Obama was refusing to tilt the balance against a brutal regime while for- 
going an opportunity to ensure that moderate groups within the opposition remained 
more powerful than extremist ones. It is possible that more forceful intervention in 
support of some rebel groups early in the Syrian civil war could have prevented the 
rise of the Islamic State. 

This chapter has described the considerable potential advantages and disadvan- 
tages for US security that resulted from the Arab uprisings. Some important dimen- 
sions of America’s security architecture in the region are unlikely to change in the near 
future despite these revolutionary developments. The United States, for example, is 
likely to continue to rely on close relations with some authoritarian governments 
(especially those, like Saudi Arabia, that have been largely untouched by the Arab 
Spring) in order to best protect some of its core material interests.?* However, the 
Middle East and North Africa will almost certainly not return to the political status 
quo that held before the protests began. Even though the protests in most countries 
have proven largely unsuccessful in realizing their ultimate objectives, the powerful 
forces that led to the demonstrations, including a widespread yearning for the better 
protection of basic rights, will surely not abate. The future is therefore likely to see 
other periods of mass political protests, which will create many of the same threats 
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and opportunities to US interests—and thus many of the same decisions to be 
made—as described above. 
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EPILOGUE 


The Early Days of the Trump Administration's 
Middle East Policy 


David W. Lesch and Mark L. Haas 


At the time of this writing, the Trump presidency is still in its early days, but three 
key trends have already emerged with regard to its approach to the Middle East. First, 
it is clear that the Trump presidency places much greater emphasis on the utility of 
“hard” than “soft” power (“hard power” refers to military instruments, “soft power” 
to the attractiveness of one’s principles and policies). The number of US-initiated air 
and drone strikes in the Middle East has increased significantly during the Trump 
administration compared to the Obama administration, with less civilian oversight of 
missions and more civilian casualties.’ Also, Trump, unlike Obama, ordered attacks 
on Syrian military facilities in April 2017 after the administration concluded that the 
regime of Bashar al-Asad had used chemical weapons. 

At the same time, the Trump administration is less interested in developing its 
soft-power appeal. The president has repeatedly attempted to implement a travel ban 
from seven Muslim-majority countries, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, and 
Yemen (Iraq was dropped after the first attempt; thus far the bans have been over- 
turned completely or partially in US courts). US leaders have also backed away, even 
at the rhetorical level, from supporting the spread abroad of basic political and civil 
liberties, noting the costs to US interests created by championing US values. As Sec- 
retary of State Rex Tillerson explained in a May 2017 speech to Department of State 
employees: “If we condition [US policies] too heavily that others must adopt this 
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value that we've come to over a long history of our own, it really creates obstacles to 
our ability to advance our national security interests.”* 

The last development ties in with a second trend exhibited by Trump: a warm 
embrace of authoritarian allies. Although Bush and Obama maintained security co- 
operation with authoritarian regimes, their support of human rights and political 
liberalization did cause important frictions with some of these states, especially Saudi 
Arabia. The Trump administration, though, has dropped these sources of tension. 
Praise of Egyptian, Turkish, Saudi, and Bahraini leaders has been effusive, even as 
human rights abuses and illiberal policies have continued and, in some cases, 
intensified. 

Finally, the Trump administration has declared permanent enmity toward two 
Islamist regimes, the Islamic State and the Islamic Republic of Iran. As a candidate, 
Trump promised to “bomb the hell” out of the Islamic State, and his administration 
has increased military efforts to weaken it. Anti-Iranianism has also constituted a key 
theme of the administration, which stands in particular contrast to the Obama ad- 
ministration’s efforts to engage the regime. In a speech given in Riyadh in May 2017, 
Trump made clear that Iran was the root source of the terrorist threats to the United 
States and its allies, asserting that “no discussion of stamping out [the terrorist] threat 
would be complete without mentioning the government that gives terrorists . . . safe 
harbor, financial backing, and the social standing needed for recruitment. It is a re- 
gime that is responsible for so much instability in the region. I am speaking of course 
of Iran.”3 However, thus far, Trump has not taken a measurably different tack towards 
Iran from the Obama administration: while Trump frequently condemns the Joint 
Comprehensive Plan of Action nuclear accord, he has preserved it. 

As the emphasis on hard power, support of authoritarian allies, and anti-Islamism 
(and especially anti-Iranianism) feed into and support one another, they are likely to 
be enduring features of the Trump presidency. What exactly this means in terms of 
concrete policy action on the part of the Trump administration, its relationship with 
the Middle East, and how the Middle East views the United States remains to be 


seen. 
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